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“My Dear Mother” 


(Based on a True Incident) 


Irma Wallace, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Judith will never bait her hook with a frog. 
She says she wouldn’t mind so much if the frog 
could scream. But to watch it wave its arms 
above its head and then fold its hands upon its 
breast and yield in silence to the inevitable, is 
more than she can endure. 

The evolution of this attitude came about in 
a most interesting way. Judith used to teach in 
the public schools. One morning as she was 
leaving her home, she saw a small boy stumble 
and fall. She ran to him and saw that he had 
cut his hand. Blood was spurting from the 
wound but the boy did not utter a word tho his 
face was full of pain. She asked him if he was 
hurt badly, and where he lived. He heard her 
but he did not answer. He only shook his head, 
and pointed to the street behind them. Finally 
it dawned upon her that the boy was dumb. She 
wanted to take him home but she had only ten 
minutes in which to reach her school. So she 
called a passing delivery boy and asked him to 
take the little fellow home. 

When she entered the school building, the 
halls were filled with happy chatter and laugh- 
ter; but in her heart, in place of the usual 
response, something was gently speaking. 

Fate seemed to urge thruout the day for at 
noon the superintendent sent a notice to the 
effect that teachers were wanted to teach oral 
English in the school for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Judith usually scanned all notices in haste 
and hurriedly signed her initials. This time, 
however, she kept the office boy waiting; and 
only she could have told what the thoughtful 
tracing and retracing of her initials below the 
notice meant. Only she could have explained 
the inevitable little clover leaf she had drawn 
which was always the unconscious sign of 
thought pauses in her letters. 

At the close of the day she didn’t stay for her 
usual chat with the children but said a thought- 
ful “good night” and left the building. 

That evening she was not so talkative at 
dinner. She had a Machiavellian headache so 
was permitted to go to her room for once with- 
out being teased for being such a chatter box. 

She loved to talk and hear talking but this 
new day had brought her strangely near the sub- 
tlety of silence. She sat at her desk and looked 
at a Japanese print on the wall before her. As 
was the custom of early Japanese artists, the 
print bore in one corner a sentiment rather than 
the artist’s name. She had noticed the words 
when the print was new but at this moment she 
really read them for the first time: “The apple 
blossoms are silent but the pathway to them is 
worn and beaten.” 

How beautiful! she thought. Then she began 
to think of silence, its eloquence; and the more 
she thought, the more she became aware of a 
certain quiet poise. 

That little suffering dumb boy. His ten years 
of silence must have stored up something very 
sweet and beautiful. He must have something 
tremendous to say. Must he always be silent? 


The superintendent’s notice. Of course she 
did not believe in signs. And yet why had it 
come so close upon the heels of her meeting with 
the dumb boy? Could she do it? 

She did. She quoted the principal’s pet quo- 
tation, “every man truly lives, so long as he acts 
his nature, or some way makes good the facul- 
ties of himself.” Her point thus forcibly 
brought home, induced the principal to grant 
her honorable dismissal and after a period of 
earnest study and training, she became a teacher 
of oral English in the school for the Deaf and 
Dumb. 

At the end of the first week in November, a 
fellow teacher brought to Judith’s room a blind 
woman by the name of Mrs. Cole, and her little 
boy, Freddie. Was Judith going to be forced to 
believe in fairies? Her heart was happy; her 
wish had come true for beside the blind woman 
was Judith’s little dumb boy of the streets. His 
eyes were filled with gladness when he recog- 
nized Judith. He took his mother’s hand and 
laid it in Judith’s and from Judith’s lips came 
to the blind woman the first knowledge of her 
son’s injury. 

When Judith had finished relating the inci- 
dent, she suddenly realized the strange circum- 
stance and spoke before she thought: “Oh Mrs. 
Cole; you have never seen your little boy, and 
you have never heard him speak.” She bit her 
tongue for being so tragically obvious. 

But in the days to come she gave compensa- 
tion for the painful moment. 

Freddie entered her class the next day and 
Judith exerted her best efforts to awaken the 
powers which had too long lain dormant. 

One morning during the third week in 
November, Freddie came to Judith’s desk with 
his textbook opened to an advance lesson in 
which were the words, “My Dear Mother.” He 
pointed to the words then to his mouth. Judith 
shook her head and tried to make him under- 
stand that some day he could say them. 

The next day he came again and pointed to 
the words, then looked long and pleadingly into 
Judith’s eyes. Dear little soul, she thought. 
But she had to explain to him that to say “My 
Dear Mother” was far beyond his ability. 

He went back to his seat and she thought he 
understood. But the afternoon disillusioned 
her. Freddie stayed after school and when the 
oor had closed on the last silent “good night, 
teacher,” Freddie came slowly to the desk point- 
ing to the words he so longed to say. Judith 
smiled and patted his head then led him to the 
calendar and pointed to the last day of January 
and told him on that day he could say the 
words. She had taught her children the use of 
the calendar by pointing to it each day. When 
she looked down to see if Freddie was satisfied, 
she was startled to see tears streaming down his 
sallow little cheeks as he took a ruler, stood on 
tip toe and pointed on the calendar to Christmas 
day. 

Suddenly Judith stooped down and hugged 
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him close to her heart. Then she held him from 
her and began to laugh and say, “yes, yes, yes,” 
until Freddie found the courage to rub his eyes 
with the back of his hand, and smile. 

Then Judith went to her desk and put Freddie 
in a chair close beside her. And over and over 
and over again they said, “M, m, m; M, m, m; 
M, m, m.” 

Every day after that Freddie came to school 
with a sweet, happy look in his eyes. He had a 
great secret. In a treasured corner of his soul, 
he was unwrapping a wondrous Christmas gift. 

The hour for which he lived each day was 
four o’clock. Once it had meant to Judith the 
moment of release; now all the outside world 
was bondage compared with the hour she spent 
with Freddie alone in the sympathetic little 
room. 

ee ¢ es 

Judith could not tell at first whether she was 
glad or sorry when the janitor brought the 
Christmas tree into the room. But when she 
saw Freddie’s eyes as bright as the sparkling 
tinsel she felt as happy as the smiling little 
Santa Claus in the tree top. 

The school board came and several parents 
sauntered in but Freddie did not jump about 
with excitement as the other children did. He 
sat quite still. A faint pink tinted his cheeks 
and his eyes were like bottomless pools. 

Finally the door opened and Mrs. Cole groped 
her way into the room. Every one became sud- 
denly silent. Judith led her to a chair and 
when she was seated, Freddie sprang to his feet 
and to the surprise of all scrambled into his 
mother’s lap and said slowly but quite distinctly, 
“My Dear Mother.” 

There was a tense pause. For a moment Mrs. 
Cole remained utterly expressionless. Then a 
rare, sweet smile illumined her face and the 
tears fell gently upon Freddie’s golden head 
pressed close to her breast. 

The parents and the school board looked at 
one another. But Judith was looking neither at 
them nor at Mrs. Cole. She was looking at 
something invisible above the glittering star in 
the top of the Christmas tree. Then she knew 
why she had run to the little dumb boy in the 
street; why the notice had come from the super- 
intendent; why she had read the words on the 
Japanese print; why Freddie had pointed to 
Christmas day on the calendar. And she knew 
why she had been born. 
universal, generous, 
whole-souled, be victorious. 
This co-operation must begin in the home. 
Housewife, father, children, are equally con- 
cerned and equally under obligation to enter the 
partnership. The outcome of the war and the 
welfare of the world depend upon their actively 
participating with others in this program.— 
Herbert C. Hoover. 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF EFFICIENCY IN SCHOOL BUSINESS 


MANAGEMENT 


Paul C. Stetson, South High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“To get a dollar’s worth of service for every 
dollar expended.” This is the motto of the 
Grand Rapids Board of Education. 

Repeatedly, during an interview with Herbert 
N. Morrill, business this state- 


manager, Was 


ment forthcoming. “We have no desire,” said 
Mr. Morrill, “to cut down on necessary ma- 
terials. We realize that the function of the 


business department is to provide good working 
facilities for the teachers, but we do insist that 
every requisition for supplies shall be carefully 
This 


applies also to repairs, to janitor service, to the 


checked to avoid duplication and waste. 


erection of new buildings, to anything, in fact, 
which properly comes under our department.” 

3efore taking up in detail the various de- 
partments under Mr. Morrill, it should be un- 
derstood that the organization of the Grand 
Rapids Board of Education calls for two co- 
ordinate departments, educational and business. 
It is what is known as the “dual” type of organ- 
ization, each department being independent in 
authority and reporting to different committees. 

Sometime ago, an effort was made by the 
board of education to prevent what seemed to 
be a grave danger by enacting a rule that the 
chairman of each committee should be a mem- 
It was 
felt that, in this way, the break between the two 
departments would be bridged over. At present, 
this seems to have been accomplished. 


ber ex-oflicio of every other committee. 


It is not the purpose of this article, however, 
to discuss the merits or demerits of the “dual” 
type of organization, but to try and point out 
some of the “high spots” of the business man- 
agement of these schools. 

It is interesting to note how much the busi- 
ness Management costs the board of education, 
and how that compares with the amount spent 
in administering the Grand 
Rapids was given 112,571 in 
1910. forty school build- 
ings, 725 teachers, principals and supervisors, 


educational work. 
a population ot 


At present there are 


three junior high schools, three senior high 
schools, one junior college, an oral school for 
the deaf, three open air schools, auxiliary 


schools for the mentally deficient children, a 


truant school, and twelve evening schools. 
This brief statement of the scope of the 
educational activities is given in order that 


some idea may be formed of the problems which 
confront the business department. It is a rela- 
tively simple thing to administer the business 
end of an old-fashioned school system, but it is 
avery different thing to take care of the multi- 
tudinous demands of a complicated organiza- 
tion, and it costs money. To quote Mr. Morrill 
again, “What concerns us is not so much what 
it costs as whether the money spent is getting 
results.” 

Table No. I shows very clearly that, in what 
may be termed “over-head expense,” it costs 
$845.43 more for the business department than 
for the educational department. However, it 
should be noted that the census department ex- 
pense, an item of $4,844.54, is charged to the 
business department. Under many forms of 
organization, this would be charged to the edu- 
cational department, as it is in 
educational feature. 

The total expenditures for the schools for 
1916-1917 was $1,292,302.11, of which $528,- 
198.89, or 40 per cent, was for business purposes, 
It should be noted, however, that of this amount 
for business purposes, $222,633.98 was for capi- 
tal outlay, which includes items for new sites, 


reality an 


Table No. I. 

Expenditures June 30, 1916 to July 1, 1917 for 
Administration of Business and Educa- 
tional Departments. 

Business. 

Board and Secretary’s Office— 
DE ty oie vee a ae $1,200.00 





a re eee errr eS re 1,845.82 $3,045.82 
Census Department- 

a re. eee ene $3,275.70 

DE Ghee inaeesaeeaann 1,568.84 4,844.54 
Finance Office 

I ook ta eg aaa le $2,997.58 

BOE Cc iaswadenaedanea 1,344.91 4,342.49 
Administration Building 

Janitor & Elevator Service. 499.00 


Offices in charge of building— 
DIMA foe ac aaak earn Gee $2,853.00 
Expenses 226.49 


3,079.49 


Offices in charge of supplies— 
REE 4.54 Fac where ee eee $2,270.00 


OD. ax sudduidescas anes 91.65 2,361.65 

Other expenses (telephones, 
ORS as waaay Ses cheers 964.78 
| eR eee re rs Ce ee eee $19,137.77 


Educational. 
Office of superintendent 
EE Sh SG cease ateeaan $8,840.36 
Expenses 1,032.59 


$9,872.95 


Attendance Department 


SE Soc kaeund 6400 Rd eee $4,446.94 
a rrr ee ee 977.68 5,424.62 
Other - expenses (telephone, 
eed eee a 2,745.27 
WS oi oko Vea Rea eek bs . $18,042.84 
Total Business Management........... $19,137.77 
Total Educational Department........ 18,042.84 


Def. in favor of Business Management.$ 1,094.93 








Cost of elevator service, etc........... 249.50 
Excess charged to Business Manage- 

WN is oes sp caactesewenes pees $ 845.43 
new buildings, ete. With this item deducted, 


the amount spent for business purposes in 
Grand Rapids is 23 per cent of the total expen- 
ditures. 

In a list of nineteen cities which have a popu- 
lation of approximately 100,000, Grand Rapids 
stands third in the amount spent for business 
purposes and second in the amount spent for 
educational purposes.* 

So much by way of expenses. Grand Rapids, 
having the third most expensive business de- 
partment in nineteen cities, can be said to be 
providing generously for the carrying on of 
that department. 

The question, of course, arises, “Is this large 
sum of money spent in such a way as to justify 
its outlay ?” 

In studying the Grand Rapids plan of organi- 
zation, several features are found which seem 
to be well worth more than ordinary attention. 
These are the supply department, the mechani- 
cal or repair department, and the department of 
census and statistics. A fourth department of 
interest is the architectural department, but the 
scope of this is so broad that it is impossible to 
give more than a passing mention to it in an 
article of this kind. 


The Supply Department. 
Grand Rapids does not have free textbooks, 
but does furnish free necessary classroom sup- 
plies to all grades below the ninth. Textbooks 


*Grand Rapids School Survey, page 389. 
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under the Michigan law are furnished free to all 
indigent pupils. 

In the year ending June, 1917, the supplies 
thus used in instruction totaled $39,600.08, sup- 
plementary books, $2,850.42, janitors’ supplies, 
$5,664.85, making a grand total of $48,115.35. 

In order to carry on this work, the board of 
education employs a head supply clerk. He has 
four assistants: a clerk, a receiving and billing 
clerk, a shipping clerk, and a-delivery man. 

The supplies are stored on the first floor of a 
downtown school building. An addition, in- 
cluding a garage for the truck, was completed 
recently. A schedule for the delivery of all 
supplies has been worked out according to which 
each building is visited on a given day by the 
delivery man. ‘The principals know when to 
expect him, and are always prepared to take 
care of the supplies delivered. 

It is in this department that one finds Mr. 
Morrill’s desire for efficiency—another term for 
lack of waste—carried out. 

Mr. Morrill believes in the standardization of 
supplies. “Only recently,” said the business 
manager, “we had an example of how the lack 
of standardization cost the board of education 
money. A certain supervisor, in giving instruc- 
tions for the use of materials, said that the 
teachers might order any one of the sets A, B, 
U, or D. The supply department was forced to 
carry an equal amount of all four sets because 
they could not know which one would be 
ordered. If the ordering of supplies were 
standardized, it might have been possible to do 
away with ordering any of Set D, for example.” 
As a result of this and other experiences, a 
standardization schedule has been worked out. 
Over a period of years, it is possible to foretell 
rather accurately how large a quantity of any 
given supply will ve ordered. These are bought 
in large quantities, and a general saving results. 
Supervisors are urged to determine in advance 
exactly how much of a given article will be used. 
This does away with the buying of large 
amounts of supplies which are not called for. 
Supervisors and teachers understand that cer- 
tain staple articles are always on hand, and that 
anything which is not a staple will not be 
carried and must be obtained thru a special 
order. Mr. Morrill feels, and he is right, that 
the standardization of supplies is the first great 
step toward efficiency in a supply department. 

A considerable saving is also effected thru 
the ruling that all supplies must be bought thru 
the supply department. Principals, supervisors, 
and teachers are not allowed to buy supplies and 
have them charged to the board of education. 
The advantages of this rule are obvious. Not 
only does it enable the board of education to 
buy in large quantities, but it prevents dupli- 
cation. No supplies may be delivered except 
upon a written order, signed by the supply clerk. 
This prevents the hoarding of supplies thru 
failure of the principals to check carefully the 
supplies they have on hand before ordering. 
As all orders sent in are carefully filed, it is 
possible for the supply department to determine 
whether a given school is getting more of a cer- 
tain article than it is entitled to. These records 
of the supply department enable the office to 
determine the amount of supplies ordered by 
any building, the amount used previously, and 
the amount used by other buildings. Annual 
per capita costs for supplies are figured from 
these records. The costs so figured very quickly 
show which buildings are economical in their 
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use of supplies and which are extravagant. As 
a matter of fact, these costs show much uni- 
formity, except in the case of special schools. 


Table No. II. Per Capita Cost. 
Supplies, 1915-16—Figures for 1916-17 not 





available. 

School Pupils Per Capita 
EE Gdik aks oo e000 06.60 398 $1.30 
LE es Sere 416 1.41 
EE | bis dao, ¢-6'0.dieleia 0 60 473 1.30 
 .. Mew es we 6d eee 0 338 1.21 
Ee Seo edn as ph dns, 0 0 447 1.39 
Te areas yué-as 6600s 625 1.26 
PE FS oH abs 6 4c 5 soe es 266 1.18 
ob PUG Sade wis 0.6460 311 1.24 
a 389 1.28 
a ee 465 1.21 

This table indicates that in ten schools, 


selected at random, which had an enrollment 
ranging from 266 to 625, the per capita cost of 
supplies varied only $0.23, the highest of the 
ten being $1.41, and the lowest being $1.18. 
Quite clearly, when the per capita costs are so 
close, the department has the question of ex- 
pense well standardized. 

In common with other school systems, sup- 
plies are bought only on specifications. Orders 
for all supplies are subject to bids. The bids 
are tabulated and the stock selected which seems 
to fit best the needs. The Grand Rapids School 
Survey, in speaking of this says: “This pro- 
cedure thruout is to be commended as business- 
like.” Thoroly efficient, standardized, and busi- 
ness-like seem to be terms which fit the supply 
department. Mr. Morrill’s ideal of “a dollar’s 
worth of supplies for every dollar spent” is 
apparently realized. The principals and teach- 
ers approve of the plan which contributes in no 
small measure to its success. 

The Bureau of Census and Statistics. 

There is another department of which Mr. 
Morrill is justly proud. It is the department of 
Statistics and School Census. Just as it is the 
plan to take a perpetual inventory of the sup- 
plies, so the aim of the census department is a 
perpetual census. This department was estab- 
lished in August, 1915, and placed under the 
direction of the business manager. The statis- 
tical side of its work is confined to the compil- 
ing of data from the monthly and yearly prin- 
cipals’ summaries. The census work, however, 
is much more elaborate. 

When one remembers that every child from 
five to twenty years of age is worth between $7 
and $7.50 to the board of education, that is, 
that from its “Primary Fund,” the State of 
Michigan pays that much money for every child 
between those ages, one reason for the business 
manager’s attention to this work is seen. The 
first year the bureau was in operation, 1263 
names were added to the census list. Under the 
old system, the year before, only 29 new names 
were found. This meant an added income of at 
least $8,841 the first year. 

The perpetual census is kept somewhat as 
Upon entering, every child fills out 
(Form A). This card is 
When all the cards from 
the work of 
The census enumerators every 


follows: 
an entrance card 
mailed to the bureau. 

any school have been 
checking begins. 


received, 
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Form A. 


School Soard Journal 


CENSUS. BOARC 
GRAND RAPIDS. Mi 


SCHOOL 


REN wiTH 


TREET LIST 
BY FAMILIES 


QO) 
O 
C) 
C 4 
Ok 
C) 
Oy? 


Ceotral High 
Jumor 
Union High 
beet bh 
North High 
South High 
Alexander 
un y (Lake 
Blodgett 
Buchanan 
Coat 


ow 
Coldbrook 
ri 








Form B 


3) of each family. 
If any card 


May fill out a record (Form 
This is kept in a loose-leaf file. 
appears, for which there is not a corresponding 
record in the file, that fact is noted and a search 
of the records 
whether the family was overlooked or has just 
moved into the city. On the other hand, if this 
file indicates that there are children between the 
ages of seven and fifteen, inclusive (compulsory 


made in order to determine 


education age limits in Michigan), the school 
which they should be attending is notified. If 
it is found that the children are not enrolled, 
the the attendance 
department for investigation. The department 
of school census is not what might be termed an 


names are turned over to 


executive bureau—it is a clerical or investigat- 
ing body. The attendance department is execu- 
tive and acts on all cases. 

For every child who leaves school for any rea- 
son, there is an “elimination report” (Form C) 
which is sent to the census department, and 
another ecard (Form D) which is mailed to the 
Thus a double 


maintained on all pupils leaving school. In- 


attendance department. check is 
cidentally, the bureau is able to compile some 
very valuable statistics as to the reasons why 
In addition to the 
forms mentioned, each teacher etery Monday 


pupils drop out of school. 


night must report to the principal any changes 
in the address of any students. These changes 
of address are mailed to the census department 
and are made a part of the record of that parti- 
cular family. This file is, of 
the attendance department, and has become al- 


course, Open to 


most invaluable in tracing cases of truancy. 
The attendance department succeeded in having 
an ordinance passed, requiring the storage and 
moving van companies to report to the police all 
families who move. The old and new address 
must be given, or, if the family moves out of 
the city, the destination of the goods must be 
given. This has been a very effective instru- 
ment in tracing families who move frequently. 

When a that 


noted on a form (Form E) which is sent to the 
It is almost literally 


child re-enters, fact must be 
attendance department. 
true that no pupil can move to the city and 
escape being placed on the census lists. Of 
course, aS soon as one’s name appears on the 
census list, he is sure to be reported to the 
attendance department, if he is irregular in 
attendance or if he does not enter. 

Grand Rapids is a city which has many and 


Not only 
do the Roman Catholics maintain a complete 
system from the kindergarten thru the twelfth 
grade, but the MHollanders also have their 
schools. A fact Mr. Morrill is 


justly proud in this connection is that every 


large parochial and private schools. 


own of which 
parochial and private school in the city save 
one, and there are forty of them, all co operate 
most heartily in sending the reports asked for 
by the The attendance department 
looks up ¢i the 
readily as for the publie schools. 


bureau. 


ises for parochial schools as 
Anyone who 
has lived in a strong parochial town will realize 
what an important thing such cooperation is if 
one wishes to keep an accurate census and at- 


tendance record. 
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The force needed to do this work varies. In 
the late fall and winter, there are three clerks 
but during the rush 
period, it is often necessary to employ eight or 
nine clerks. 


in the census bureau, 
The attendance department main- 
tains a staff of five, including the head of the 
department, a truant officer, two women investi- 
gators, and one clerk. However, their force is 
also elastic. In the fall it is frequently neces- 
sary to employ more investigators. 

Mr. Morrill’s wish to have a “perpetual cen- 
sus” has been gratified, but all the joy has been 
taken out of the life of the small boy who wants 
to play “hookey.” He knows that swiftly and 
surely, with no regard for his personal views on 
the subject, he will be caught and that, with 
scant regard for his dignity, he will be marched 
back to school. 
do not “skip” school and go undetected,—th 'y 
do, but not more than once if the teacher does 
her part. If one lives in Grand Rapids long 
enough to get his name on the permanent record 
eards, his chances of ultimate escape are nil. 

It is true that this scheme takes the time of 
the teacher, and that it requires quite a con- 
siderable clerical operate it, but it 
After all, that, in the department’s esti- 
mation, is the main thing. 


This does not mean that boys 


foree to 
works. 


Maintenance Department. 

Three years ago, the office of Superintendent 
of Buildings and Chief Engineer was created. 
In the words of the man who acts as head of 
the department: “There was nothing to start 
with; no organization, no office building or sup- 
ply room, no skilled men, no local precedents or 
traditions.” ‘Today this department occupies— 
overflows is a better word—an old, two story, 
ten-room school building, has a working force 
of from seven to ten men, owns two automobiles, 


has an up-to-date office system, and does more 
Table No. III. 


Value of Work Done by Chief Engineer’s Office 
Eight Months, 1917. 


Months Value 
EE ns 55 ee EEN ATER REY ADS ESTERS $ 1,504.72 
so 6 65.00.5406 RE ETOERAEAT OOOO EEE 1,790.55 
April 1,181.66 
May 603.06 
GS bcs $46 KER ERCRESK ORS 1 893.57 
Pes (obenowe 6500034 .. 1,952.52 
August .......... vase eee nakeewe ce 3,274.38 
September 2,842.66 

Rs £4224 644449500 D1 ARE CDA $14,043.12 


It is interesting to note how the money is spent 
as shown on the Chief Engineer’s monthly report. 


Table No. IV. 
Month Report—Chief Engineer, August, 1917. 


South High School Labor Mat. Total 
Made one screen for refer- 


ence room, 34%” x 3’ 

gall ree ee ee $ 2.34 $3.26 $ 5.60 
Cut off doors on library 

so that they will clear 


MOGe: GOPOOL .iccccacss 1.40 1.40 
Union High School 

Repairing work bench be- 

longing to M. T. Dept.. 1.80. ..... 1.80 
Removed stoves and 

plumbing on third floor 

in old lunch room and 

Ee ee oo} ; ire 12.27 

Burton School 

Refinishing seats and 

desks. 585 varnish re- 

moved, washed, stained 

and re-varnished. 
14 teachers’ desks washed 

and re-varnished. 
44 8’ class seats washed 

and varnished. 
3 Kdgn. tables washed 

and varnished. 
3 Library tables washed 

and varnished ........ 57.88 34.25 92.13 
Planing and sanding seat 

Pe tstsetsekareestes re 3.26 
Disconnecting gas, water 

and drains under floor 

rae. my POOUR cies ves 7.20 25 7.45 
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and Construction Department, Board of Education. 6 


than $20,000 worth of 
education every year. 
When the head of this department was asked 
to outline his duties, he threw up his hands. “I 
have charge,” he said, “of the maintenance of 


work for the board of 


buildings and grounds, of all of the engineering, 
of all the janitors, and act as purchasing agent 
The head 
is directly responsible to 
the business manager. Indeed, his relation to 
the business manager is very similar to that of 


of supplies used in my department.” 
of this department 


a high school principal to his superintendent. 
Every high school principal is allowed a great 
deal of latitude in the management of his school 
The 
chief engineer is allowed to select and discharge 
his workmen 


as long as he is able to produce results. 
own and janitors, always, of 
course, with the approval of the business mana- 
ger. 
Table No. II] will give some idea of the work 
done by this department in eight months of the 
year. These figures are taken from the monthly 
report of the chief engineer to the business 
manager. 

These three schools indicate something of the 
daily grist of work which comes before this de- 
partment. <A great deal of it is “small stuff,” 


l Attic Junior High School, before remodeling 2—Attie Junior High School, 
cation repair fores Printing Cases, Junior High School 
High School 


All of the equipment, except the chairs was made in the Board of Education shops 


Art Cases, Junior High School. 











after being remodeled by 
Made in the Board of Education shops 1—Library, South 
5—Cabinet Room, Repair 
Made in the Board of Education shops 


Board of Edu- 


but important, and because it is small, very 
expensive if done by outside firms. In glancing 
over the February report, one cannot but be 
struck with the number of times such items 
occur; as, “repaired two door checks,” “shut off 
water in street,” “repaired broken valve,” “re- 


paired flag staff,’ “repaired portable black- 
boards,” ete., ete. The jobs are for the most 


part small jobs, but important. To do this 
work, the chief engineer has a permanent staff 
of seven: one plumber and steamfitter, one fore- 
man carpenter, four carpenters and cabinet- 
makers, and one painter. He is also allowed a 
clerk in his office. 

While repair work engages a great deal of the 
time of this department, it is 
activity by any means. 


not the only 
There is a constructive 
The men are used for 
producing equipment for the board of education. 
For example, all the tables in the South High 
School Library were made in this department; 
eighty tables were made for the new Walker 
School; all of the equipment for the printing 
department at Junior High, and a great deal of 
the equipment at Union School. 


side to their work also. 


This work can 
be done more economically by this department 
for two reasons: in the first place, it is neces- 


(Concluded on Page 79) 














Salaries and Occupations in Rockford, III. 


Students of political economy tell us that 
wages are dependent upon the ratio between the 
amount of capital and amount of labor in a 
country at a given time. At the present time 
conditions in the United States are such as to 
make wages in all lines of work exceptionally 
high. The war has brought large profits to our 
manufacturers and the sudden check in immi- 
gration has caused a shortage in the labor mar- 
ket. The high price of food and other necessi- 
ties of life and steadily increasing improvements 
in the standards of living of the wage earning 
class have been other factors in making the 
present era one of exceptionally high wages. 

Teachers’ salaries are only indirectly depend 
ent upon the laws of economics. ‘They are fixed 
to a large extent by custom. ‘The 
Adam Smith tells ,us that in the early days 
scholars and beggars were synonymous terms. 
In view of this statement it is evident that cus 
tom has been increasingly kind to teachers. 
Salaries of teachers are iniluenced very largely 
by the standards of wages in all other lines of 
work in a given community. A town or city in 
which the majority of the citizens are receiving 
good salaries and are able to enjoy the luxuries 
of life will pay comparatively high salaries to 
teachers, often without getting value received 
in the quality of teaching. In rural districts 
where wages are small, it is difficult to raise 
teachers’ salaries much above the prevailing 
wage of laborers. The element of comparison is 
bound to influence school boards and voters 
whenever the salaries of school teachers are 
being considered. 

The practice of paying teachers by the month 
for the period which school keeps is responsible 
for a common error in comparing teachers’ sal- 
aries with those in other lines. If the teacher 
is paid a salary of $80 per month the citizen, 
who does not think very much about the sub- 
ject, estimates that the teacher is receiving $20 
per week which seems like a good salary in 
comparison with the prevailing wages for 
women. The point which is overlooked is that 
the teacher is ordinarily paid $80 per month for 
ten months or in some cases even less. The only 
fair way to make a comparison with other lines 
of work is to divide the annual salary of the 
teacher by 52 weeks which will give the actual 
weekly salary. A teacher has to live 52 weeks 
in a year. The dignity of her position and the 
constant study which it is necessary for her to 
pursue in order to keep abreast of educational 
thought makes it impossible for her to supple 
ment this annual salary by working in the sum- 
mer without lowering her efficiency as a school 
teacher. 

In the city of Rockford the schedule of ele- 
mentary teachers’ salaries is from $600 to $800 
per year and the maximum salary for women 
elementary school principals is $1,050. While 
it has been generally believed that elementary 
teachers were receiving low wages in Rockford, 
until recently no figures had been collected to 
present this situation to the public in a tangible 
form. War conditions and particularly the loca- 
tion of the national cantonment in Rockford 
have created a demand for board and rooms in 
the city which has increased living expenses to 
such an extent that it is very difficult for ele- 
mentary school teachers to live upon the salaries 
which they are receiving. Wages of most labor- 
ers have been increased to meet to some extent 
this advance in cost of living. Up to the present 
time no such adjustments have taken place in 
the teachers’ salaries. 


venerable 


Carroll R. Reed, Superintendent of Schools 


WAS‘AVG Ay THE DAY 


4 Graphic Comparison of Wages in Rockford, IIl 


In order to present the situation to the board 
of education and the people of Rockford, the 
accompanying chart was prepared, showing the 
result of the investigation which was made in 
October, 1917. An attempt was made to find 
the actual conditions in every line of work in 
Rockford and in order to get this data personal 
visits were made to the factories, post office, tele- 
graph offices, employment bureaus and welfare 
associations. Upon consulting the chart it will 
be noted that all of the other occupations listed 
require much less preparation than school teach- 
ing and carry a much smaller degree of respon- 
sibility. Yes, with the exception of washing by 
the day, every one of the occupations offer a 
larger maximum salary than that which it is 
possible for elementary school teachers to reach. 
The most significant fact which the investiga 
tion brought to light was that many house maids 
in this city are receiving a larger financial com- 
pensation than the teachers in the elementary 
schools. 

The following is the data from which the 
charts were made: 

Minimum Maximum 


Salaries Salaries 
Factory workers— Year Year 
Boys 15c an hour, 60 hours a 
SPCR ve due.ceesdik ees $415.00 
Men 25c to 60c, 60 hours a 
Pere at gaess 700.00 $1,800.00 
Bookkeepers (men and women) 300.00 1,600.00 
Post Office (men and women). 800.00 1,700.00 
Telegraphers (men and women) 805.00 1,400.00 
Clerks (in good stores, men and 
0 a ee ee ».- 300.00 1,200.00 
Stenographers and clerks...... 300.00 1,200.00 
Elementary principals ..... 850.00 1,050.00 
Factory workers (women and 
NE Wes Shs a kv 415.00 830.00 
"Farm help (men)............ 720.00 900.00 
NEA Se ee 575.00 800.00 
Elementary teachers 550.00 800.00 
*Washing by the day.. 585.00 705.00 
Note—In the case of maids and farm help. we have 
added $8.00 a week to weekly wage for room, board and 
washing—a very conservative estimate of the cost for 
this for teachers in Rockford 
Maids are paid $3.50 to $8.00 a week. Farm hands 
35.00 to $50.00 per month. 


Wash women are asking 20c to 25c an hour, carfare 
and dinner. 
In all cases we have figured one year as 50 weeks, 
allowing a two weeks’ vacation for every type of labor. 
Factories are paying day workmen from 25c to 60¢ 
- hour; boys as little as 15c; women and girls 15¢ to 
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THE PLAN OF PLAYGROUND SUPER. 
VISION IN GRAND MEADOW. 


By Superintendent R. S. Peterson. 

As is undoubtedly the case with most school 
systems too small to afford the services of a 
trained play director, Grand Meadow, Minne- 
sota, has experienced in years past more or less 
trouble with the supervision of recesses. 

Up to this fall, the grade teachers were re- 
quired to spend the recess period either on the 
This plan 
developed several weaknesses, Some 
excellent classroom teachers seemed to have no 
aptitude for the direction of organized play; 
many students stood around in the doorways 
either listlessly refusing to play or else quarrel- 
ing and fighting themselves. Other 
teachers who seemingly did good work on the 
playground complained that they used up so 
much energy during the play period that they 
do justice to their classwork after 


playground or in the gymnasium. 
however. 


among 


could not 
recess. 

At the beginning of school this year, it was 
decided to place the supervision of the play- 
ground in charge of high school students. Ten 
high school boys—the boys who seemed best 
qualified for leadership—were called into con- 
sultation. The situation was explained to them 
and their co-operation asked. As a result of 
this conference, these ten boys formed a “play- 
ground council” to have full control of the play- 
ground at recess time. 

The members of this council take turns in 
the supervision of the recesses, each being in 
charge for a week at a time. The supervisor 
for the week takes personal charge of one recess 
that week and assigns other boys to the super- 
vision of the remaining nine recesses. In this 
way, each boy loses only fifteen minutes—the 
length of one recess—from his regular high 
school work. 

So far the results have been very good. The 
boy play directors have done much better work, 
particularly in the direction of boys’ play, than 
the teachers used to do when they were in 
charge. Now, we very seldom see boys standing 
around without anything in particular to do at 
recess time. The boy supervisors have provided 

(Concluded on Page 79) 
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A STUDY OF THE COST OF HIGH SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


IN KANSAS CITY 


A. H. Monsees, Principal, Jefferson High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


In Co-operation with The Department of Administration of Schools of the University of Missouri and The, Bureau of Research and Efficiency of the Kansas City Schools. 


Is there a reasonable degree of uniformity in 
conditions of economic importance among the 
high schools of Kansas City school system? 
What are the high-priced subjects in the dif- 
ferent schools? How much is being invested in 
the high-priced subjects? In the light of a 
thoro investigation of the cost of the different 
subjects can all of the practices or policies of 
the past be with wisdom in the 
future? Such questions as these prompted this 
investigation, which was made in co-operation 
with the Department of Administration cf 
Schools of the University of Missouri and the 
Bureau of Research and Efficiency of the Kan- 
sas City Schools. It is presented here in the 
hope that it will prove suggestive for similar 
studies of high school costs in cities and towns. 

In Kansas City there are five high schools. 
Central, Northeast, and Westport are of the cos- 
mopolitan type. Manual Training may be 
classed as a special school since it offers all of 
the subjects that the other schools do and gives 
special attention to domestic science, domestic 
art, and manual training. Lincoln is the school 
for colored pupils. The enrollment in the three 
cosmopolitan schools for the year 1915-1916 was 
4,010; in Manual Training it was 1,563; in Lin 
coln, 349. The total cost of all schools for the 
year $550,919.35. Deducting from this 
amount the amount ascribed to the depreciation 
of, or interest on, investment, the 
amount of the actual running 
$444,803.19. 

In this study, original investment deprecia 
tion (taking five per cent of the cost of the site, 
building, and equipment), general overhead ex 


continued 


was 


original 


expenses was 


penses, salaries of principal and vice-principal, 
salaries of teachers, cost of and 
operation, (janitors’ salaries and supplies, fuel, 
light, water, general repairs, ete.), and educa 
tional supplies 


maintenance 


all items of expense that figur 
in the aggregate cost of the high schools—are 
taken into consideration. 

For convenience, the problem is divided into 
several studies, as follows: 

Study A.—A study of the cost of different 
subjects of each school as compared with the 
same studies in the other schools and as com 
pared with the average of the same studies of all 
schools. 

Study B.—A comparative study of the first, 
second, third and fourth year subjects of each 
school separately and of all schools as a unit, 
and the same study of the solids and non-solids. 

Study C. 
jects—the upper ten per cent and upper five per 
cent—and the investment in the same. Also a 
brief study of the upper and lower quartile sub 
jects of the city as a unit. 


A study of the most expensive sub 


Study A. Variations in Cost. 

The purpose of this study is to answer these 
questions: How do the subjects of the different 
schools vary in cost? What 
the variations in the cost? 

Section ,. The b4 subjects 
four white schools. In this section a study is 
made of the 54 subjects that were pursued in all 
four of the schools for white pupils. 

The median cost per pupil-recitation as as- 
cribed to original investment, depreciation, gen 


are the causes of 


common to the 


eral overhead expenses, and salaries of princi 
pals and vice-principals combined was as fol- 
lows: Central, $.030; Manual Training, $.024; 
Northeast, $.038: Westport, $.024. By the cost 
per pupil-recitation is meant the cost of in- 


structing one pupil for a single recitation period 
of 50 minutes. 

The per pupil-recitation for 
teachers’ salaries and for maintenance and oper- 
ation for each school were as follows: (P.-R. is 
pupil-recitation) : 


median costs 


Median cost per P.-R. Cen- North- West- 
for tral M.T. east port 
Teachers’ Salaries ....$.050 $.069 $.067 $.060 
Maintenance and Opera- 
2 eee ore 012 .010 .012 011 


For the total of all items of cost, the median 
cost per pupil-recitation for Central was $.107; 
for Manual Training, $.130; for Northeast, 
$.136; for Westport, $.109. Thus, it may be seen 
that the most expensive school, so far as the 54 
subjects are concerned, was Northeast, one of 
the cosmopolitan schools, and Manual Training, 
the special school, came second. 

The variation in the cost as ascribed to orig- 
inal investment depreciation, overhead expenses, 
and salaries of principal and vice-principal was 
found to be due chiefly to the difference in the 
cost of the buildings and equipment. 

Since teachers’ salaries and maintenance and 
two principal items in the 
running expense of a school, special attention is 


operation are the 


given to the cause of the variation in the cost 
of these two items. To determine the cause of 
the variation in the cost of teachers, three fac- 
tors are taken into consideration, namely: (1) 
The average salaries of the teachers 
school, (2) The number of classes 
taught daily by the teachers of each school, and 
(3) The average daily attendance of the classes 
of each school. The following figures show the 
conditions on these points: 


of each 
average 


North- West- 
Central M. T. east port 
Average salary of 
teachers .......$136.55 $138.65 $136.85 $141.87 
Average number 
classes taught 
by teachers 5.18 5.08 §.13 5.07 
Average daily at 
tendance by 
classes 28.50 22.50 23.50 25.50 


From the above figures it may be seen that the 
higher cost of instruction for Manual Training 
high school was due chiefly to a low average 
daily attendance of the classes but also to a low 
average number of classes taught and a high 
average salary paid the teachers. For North 
east, the high cost was due chiefly to the low 
average daily attendance of the classes. 

In the study of the cause of the variation in 
the cost of maintenance and operation, the fol 
considered: (1) Average 
number of classes held daily in the classrooms, 
(2) Average size of classrooms, and (3) Average 
daily On these points the 


lowing factors were 


ittendance of classes. 


following was found: 


Cen North- West- 
tral M.T. east port 

Average number classes 
per room ...... 5.04 632 5.06 6.60 


Average size of rooms 

(square yard) ...... 116.00 98.00 118.00 105.00 
Average daily attend 

ance .. 28.50 22.50 23.50 25.50 


From the above figures noted that 


the higher cost of Central for maintenance and 


it may be 
operation was due (1) to a low average use of 
the classrooms, and (2) to the large size of the 
For Northeast the cause must be 
attributed (1) to the large size of the classrooms, 


classrooms. 


(2) to the low average use of the classrooms, and 
(3) to the low average daily attendance of the 


classes. 
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Taking into consideration the cost of instruc- 
tion, maintenance and operation combined, the 
following was found as the cost per pupil-reci- 
for Central, $.062; for Manual Train- 
ing, $.079; for Northeast, 6.079; for Westport, 
$.071. For the of instruction 
and maintenance and operation it is thus seen 
that Northeast and Manual Training have the 
same and are higher than Central and Westport. 
From foregoing observations it may be seen 
that the high cost of Manual Training for these 
two items combined was due chiefly to the high 
cost of instruction while the high cost of North- 
east must be attributed to both instruction and 
maintenance and operation. 


tation: 


combined cost 


Now, from the observations on the cost per 
pupil-recitation as ascribed to the different 
items studied, the following conclusions may 
be drawn regarding the cause of the higher total 
cost of all items for Northeast and Manual 
Training. The higher cost of Northeast was 
due to the high cost of the building, to the high 
cost of maintenance and operation and to teach- 
The higher cost of Manual Train- 
ing was due chiefly to teachers’ salaries. 

Section 2. The 30 subjects common to all 
schools. There were thirty subjects that were 
pursued at all A study of the aver- 
age cost per pupil-recitation of each of these 
five showed that the 
median of the average of thirty subjects for the 
four white schools was $.113 and the median of 
the colored school was $.117. 

Of the thirty subjects, household chemistry, 
commercial arithmetic, and domestic science I 
and IT were quite high at Lincoln as compared 
with the average of the white schools. The high 
cost at Lincoln of household chemistry and com- 
mercial arithmetic was due to the low average 
daily attendance of the classes, it being only 
3.65 for household chemistry and 6.4 for com- 
mercial arithmetic. The high cost of the two 
classes in domestic science was due to the fact 
that the teacher had only three classes and one 
of the classes had an average daily attendance 
of only 3.8. 

On the other hand, the average cost for the 
four white schools on domestic art I and II, 
joinery, turning, and Virgil was considerably 
higher than it was for Lincoln. For domestic 
art I, all four of the white schools were higher 
than Lineoln. The principal cause of the high 
cost of the white schools for this subject was 
small average daily attendance of the classes. 
For domestic art II the same condition pre- 
vailed. For joinery, Central and Northeast were 
the high cost schools, Central’s high cost being 
due to a high cost of maintenance and opera- 
tion. The high cost of Northeast was due chiefly 
to the high cost of equipment. For turning all 
four of the white schools were higher than Lin- 
coln; and in each ease the high cost was due 
largely to the low average daily attendance of 
The high cost of Virgil for the 
white schools was due to the high cost at Oen- 
tral and Manual Training and the cause in both 
cases was small average daily attendance, it 
being only 2.8 at Manual Training and only 7.6 
at Central. 


Section 8. 


ers’ salaries. 


schools. 


subjects in the schools 


the classes. 


The four subjects specifically re- 
quired for graduation. In Kansas City the only 
subjects that are specifically required for grad- 
uation in every school ure English I, II, ITI, 
and algebra I. A study of the cost of these four 
subjects is important because they had the larg- 
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est enrollment of any units in the city. The 
results of this study show that the average of 
the total cost per pupil-recitation of these sub- 
jects for each school was as follows: Central, 
$.088; Manual Training, $.083; Northeast, 
$.099; Westport, $.085; Lincoln, $.079. The ex- 
amination into the cause of the variation of the 
cost of the subjects in the different schools 
shows that the low cost of Lincoln was due (1) 
to low salaries paid the teachers of these sub- 
jects and (2) to the fact that the average num- 
ber of classes taught daily by these Lincoln 
teachers was higher than was the average of the 
white teachers of these subjects. The low aver- 
age cost of these subjects in Manual Training 
high school was due chiefiy to low salaries paid 
the teachers of these subjects. The high aver 
age cost for Northeast was due (1) to the high 
salaries paid the teachers of these subjects and 
(2) to the low average daily attendance of the 
classes in these subjects. 


Study B. 

The purpose of this study is to answer these 
questions: Do the first, second, third and fourth 
year subjects differ greatly in their cost to the 
district in the different schools? If so, why? 
What is the relation between the cost of the 
solids and non-solids in each school and in the 
city as a unit? 

Section 1. The first, S¢ cond, third and fourth 
year subjects. In this study all of the subjects 
that were offered only to pupils of one and the 
same year and all of the subjects which were 
largely pursued by pupils of one and the same 
year are concerned. Subjects which were offered 
freely to any students are not considered. 

Table 1. 

The average cost per pupil-recitation of the 
subjects of each school by years. (For abbrevia- 
tion, the first letter of the name of each school is 
used.) 


Year C. M. N. W. L. Aver. 
7 $.137 $.142 $.169 $.137 $.116 $.140 
rr .139 .215 183 .170 138 .169 
ae .219 .220 .236 .207 .307 .237 
ee 6k 45. 197 00D .259 mhd .241 249 
Bee «.s+ 18 .228 211 182 .200 


The figures of Table 1 show that the lowest 
average cost per pupil-recitation is in the first 
year in every school. The highest average cost 
per pupil-recitation was found to be on the 
fourth year in three schools. For the other two 
schools the highest average was on the third 
year. In three schools the average grows larger 
from the first year up. The per cent of increase 
of the most expensive year over the least expen- 
sive, as to the average cost per pupil-recitation, 
for each school was as follows: Central, 59 per 
cent; Manual Training, 135 per cent; Northeast, 
53 per cent; Westport, 58 per cent; Lincoln, 164 
per cent. This means that the relation of the 
cost of a first year student to the cost of a third 
year student in Central is in the ratio of $1.00 
to $1.59; the relation of the cost of a first year 
student to that of a fourth year student of 
Manual Training is in the ratio of $1.00 to 
$2.35: the relation of a first year student cost 
to that of a fourth year student at Northeast 1s 
in the ratio of $1.00 to $1.53; at Westport the 
cost of the first year student to that of a fourth 
year student is in the ratio of $1.00 to $1.58; 
and the relation of the cost of the first year stu- 
dent to that of the third year student at Lincoln 
is in the ratio of $1.00 to $2.64. 

Regarding the consistency of the cost of the 
subjects of the different years in the different 
schools it was found that the highest degree of 
consistency existed in the first year subjects for 
For Central the 
second year was the most consistent. The fol- 
lowing table shows the co-efficient of variation 
of the subjects of each of the years of each 


every school except Central. 














MR. R. W. HIMELICK, 
Superintendent of Schools-Elect, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


See Page 70.) 


school (for abbreviation the first letter of each 
school is used in this table): 
Table 2. 
The co-efficient of variation of the cost of each 
school by years. 


Year * M. N. W. L. AV 
ara 51 52 48 42 52 
2nd ses eee . 55 82 56 54 44 58 
ar oo 55 82 103 117 9) 
ere err 78 147 71 37 83 103 
re 73 83 65 85 71 


The above table shows that the average con 
sistency of the cost of the second vear subjects 
of all schools was not much less than that of the 
first year for the co-efficient of variation of the 
second year is only six higher for the second 
year than for the first year. But the average 
consistency of the third year subjects is consid 
erably less than that of the second year. The 
consistency of the fourth year is less than that 
of any other year for the average of the city. 
But for three schools the consistency of the 
fourth year is greater than for the third year. 

In comparing tables 1 and 2 lies an important 
value of the two tables, for thru the comparison 
the tables disclose two valuable facts, namely: 
(1) that whenever the average cost per pupil 
recitation of the subjects of a school are high 
as compared with the other schools and the aver 
age consistency of the subjects of the school is 
high as compared with that of the other schools, 
the cost of the subjects of the school is high 
generally ; and (2) that whenever the average 
cost per pupil-recitation of the subjects of a 
school is high as compared with the other 
schools and the average consistency is low as 
compared with the other schools, the cost of the 
subjects vary greatly and it is very probable that 
there is a number of extremely high cost sub 
jects. The first fact is illustrated by the case of 
Northeast and the second fact by the case of 
Manual Training. 


For studying the costs of the subjects of th 
different years of a school or for studying the 
cost of the classes of any subject, the two facts 
referred to in the preceding paragraph are 
equally valuable. Studying, for instance, the 
average cost per pupil-recitation of the subjects 
of Manual Training, it may be observed that the 
fourth year subjects is a third 
any other year. Another 
study has pointed out the fact that the high cost 
of Manual Training fourth year subjects is due 


Table 


2 shows that the variation of the cost of the sub 


average of the 
higher than that of 
to the very high eost of several subjects. 


jects of the fourth year of Manual Training is 
great as compared with the variation of the 


other years. 
years of Northeast shows that the average of the 


Again, the study of the subj cts by 


cost of the fourth year subjects is cons derably 
higher than that of any other year of Northeast. 
The consistency of the fourth year subjects is 
also higher than that of the third year, as may 
be noted from the co-efficient of variation of 
each year. This shows that the high cost of the 
subjects of the fourth year as compared with the 
third year is due to the fact that the fourth year 
subjects were high generally. The statement 
that the high cost of the fourth year subjects js 
due to a generally high cost of the subjects of 
this year has been verified by the results of an- 
other study. 

Section 2. Solids and non-solids. The terms 
“solids” and “non-solids” are local. The sub- 
jects that require little or no preparation out- 
side of the classroom are nhoh solids and those 
that require regular preparation outside of the 
classroom are called solids. Two credits in a 
non-solid are equal to the same value as one 
credit in a solid. The cost, however, per pupil- 
recitation of any subject in this study shows the 
cost of both solids and non-solids per pupil-reej- 
tation per unit credit. The subjects considered 
in this study are not only the ones common to 
all schools but every subject is included in the 
study of every school that was actually offered 
by that particular school. There were 53 solids 
and 47 non-solids offered in one or the other of 
the schools. 

Table 3. 

Average cost per pupil-recitation for a unit 
credit and co-efficient of variation of cost of sub- 
jects of solids and of non-solids. Also average 
of the average cost and of the variation of cost 
of all schools combined. 

Aver. cost per 


P.-R. GS; M. N. W L. Aver. 
BONGS. 6. .ccc. $.131 $.186 $.141 $.104 $.127 $.137 
Non-solids .. .275 .308 .328 .304 .428 .328 

Co-efficient of 

Variation. 
ee 78 78 62 22 66 73 
Non-solids .. 75 52 47 82 77 66 


Space will not permit the discussion of the 
facts that the table discloses concerning the dif- 
ferences in the cost of the two classes in each 
school but in observing the average cost of and 
the variation in the cost of the solids and non- 
solids of the city as a unit the table shows: (1) 
that the relation of the average cost of the solids 
to that of the non-solids was 7 to 16, and (2) 
that the variation of the cost of the solids was 
greater than was the variation of the cost of the 
non-solids 

Table 3 shows two striking comparisons be- 
tween schools on average costs, one on solids and 
the other on non-solids. The relation of the 
average cost of the solids of Manual Training 
to that of the solids of Westport is 9 to 5. This 
means that for solids the same credit was given 
for work that cost $5.00 at Westport and $9.00 
at Manual Training. The relation of the aver- 
age cost of non-solids of Manual Training to 
that of Lincoln is 4 to 6. This means that the 
same work for which $4.00 was paid at Manual 
Training, $6.00 was paid for at Lincoln. 

The relation between the average cost of the 
solids and non-solids for the city means that the 
same credit was given to work in solids that cost 
$7.00 as was given to work in non-solids that 
cost $16.00. 

In connection with the above observations the 
following questions are to the point: (1) Was 
Manual 
Training when only $5.00 was paid for the same 
at Westport? (2) Was instruction in non-solids 
worth $6.00 at Lincoln when only $4.00 was 
paid for the same at Manual Training? (3) 
How much money should be invested in non- 
solids as compared with solids when the average 
cost for non-solids is $16.00 as compared with a 


instruction in solids worth $9.00 at 


Continued on Page 79 
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The Purchase of Rural School Supplies in California 


Edward Goldberg, Stanford University, California 


The purchase of supplies is one of the im- 
portant phases of the rural school problem, and 
as at present managed, is inseparably linked up 
with the district system of school organization. 
While perhaps a small and subsidiary matter, 
the purchase of school supplies and books by 
rural 
perhaps than any other one feature, the weak- 


communities demonstrates more clearly 


ness of the district system. Nowhere is the 
wastefulness of the district system more obvious. 
There are 3,494 separate and distinct school dis- 
tricts in California and until recently each dis- 
As a result 
each paid from thirty to three hundred per ceat 


trict purchased its own supplies. 


more for its materials than was paid by ciiy 
systems where the purchases were in quantities, 
and usually had to take goods of an inferior 
Useless 
and unnecessary types of apparatus, and furni- 
ture of unhygieniec character has been sold them, 
and under the persuasions of the gifted agent, 
California schoolhouses have been stocked with 
unnecessary supplies and materials. Instead of 
58 purchasing centers with the county as the 


quality and often of obsolete pattern. 


logical unit, we now have these thousands of 
individual districts their thousands of 
trustees as purchasers—all laymen in the mat- 


witn 


ter of school needs, and with no special knowl- 
edge of school supplies or of where to purchase 
them. 
thus securing the economy which accrues from 


Instead of lumping the purchases and 


a large-scale purchase direct from the producers 
or their direct respresentatives, each small dis- 
trict pays an exorbitant price for its small pur- 
chase—a price which contains the profits of at 
least two or three middlemen. This purchase 
price is often triple what it should be, contain- 
ing the wholesaler’s profit, the profit of the sup- 
ply house, the commission of the sales agent— 
this latter often amounting to forty or fifty per 


eent of the price paid. Nor are some of the 


supply houses always particularly scrupulous 
about their methods of making sales. As one 
county superintendent describes their opera- 


tions: “A sliding seale is used by many com- 
panies who go from district to district selling 
goods, and ‘all the traffic will bear’ seems to be 
A desk selling for $4.50 in 
one district will be sold to a neighboring dis- 
trict for $6.50. The clerk of the board is cajoled 
or wheedled into purchases by the statement that 
the ‘teacher 
school,’ and if one trustee signs the order, the 


the motto of some. 


must have the supplies or close 
other two feel duty bound to sign when they see 
his signature. This applies to country districts 
where the individual orders are small, but we 
must remember that the gross amount of busi- 
ness runs up to $100,000 per year. Agents pre 


sent trustees with books, ete., and 
trustees feel 


favor’ and give an order for supplies.” 


copies of 
‘return the 
One 
thing is clear: as a purchasing unit the district 


under obligation to 


is a failure. 

The question now naturally arises in every in- 
quiring mind, “What method is better than that 
of purchase of supplies by the small individual 
districts ?” 
conditions now exist in the purchase of supplies 
in the rural schools; what attempts are being 
made to meet the present difficulties; and to see 
if an effective plan could be suggested by the 
experiments of the various counties, the follow- 
ing questionnaire was sent to each county super 
intendent of California: 


In order to find out exactly what 


Questionnaire—Methods of Purchasing School 
Supplies. 

1. What was the total amount expended by 

the school districts in your county during the 


school year ending June 30, 
and materials? 

2. What was the total amount expended by the 
school] districts in your county during the school 
year ending June 30, 1916, for books and for 
library purposes? 

3. What method or methods of purchasing 
supplies is employed by the school districts in 
your county? 

(a) By school districts themselves. 

(b) By purchasing agent. 

(c) By County Superintendent of schools. 
(d) ? 

4. To what extent does the trade go to dealers 
whose places of business are in the school dis 
trict? 

5. Is there any public opinion in your county 
with respect to the system of purchase now used 
by individual districts? 

6. Have the school districts of your county 
tried any plan of purchase other than that of 
purchase by individual districts? 

7. If any plan has been tried, what has been 
the suecess of such plan? 

8. What plan of purchase 
would be most effective? 


1916, for supplies 


do you consider 

Replies were received from 45 of the 58 coun- 
ties in the state and their results are briefly 
summarized below: 

1 and 2. What is the total amount expended 
by California school districts for books and sup- 
plies? The wording of these two questions was 
a bit 
not keep separate accounts 


unfortunate since the school districts do 
for supplies and 
books, such items being paid from the “general 
fund,” which fund is divided usually into 
“amount paid for contingent expenses, supplies, 
repairs, ete.”, and “amount paid for sites, build 
ings and furniture.” Inasmuch as the contin- 
gent expense fund includes such items as jani- 
tors’ hire, fuel, transportation, building repairs, 
furniture, school supplies, and other miscel- 
lanea, it is evident how difficult it would be to 
segregate the items for supplies, materials and 
books. Also there are usually separate funds for 
the high schools and for the elementary schools, 
both in the case of supplies and of books. Since 
the county library system has spread over the 
state, many of the schools obtain their books by 
with the thus 


securing in the case of books the maximum re 


arrangement county libraries, 
turns for their expenditure. 

However, it is possible to make an approxima- 
tion of the total expenditure for supplies and 
books in the state. Many of the counties were 
able to give exact figures in spite of the diffi- 
culties cited above, and still many more were 
figures for their 


estimating carefully 


able to give the approximat 
respective counties. By 
from these figures for the whole state, it appears 
that California schools are annually disbursing 
from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 for supplies and 
books, the state superintendent’s report for 1916 
to have been $4,072,044 for 
current expenses, supplies, books, and apparatus 
for the elementary schools and $1,374,665 for 
supplies, wood, books, apparatus, and laboratory 
We cannot know 
just how much could be saved the state by an 


states the amount 


supplies for the high schools. 


efficient purchasing system thru the prevention 
of exorbitant charges and needless purchases, 
but from the 
doubtedly run 


figures given above it would un- 
into the hundreds of 
Whatever the amount, 
California could put it to better educational use 


well up 
thousands of dollars. 
than that of allowing it to go to waste thru in- 
efficient and obsolete purchasing methods. 

For the purpose of this discussion it would be 
well to know the amounts expended by the vari- 
often asked: 
“Does the amount expended by the counties war- 


ous counties. The question is 


rant the establishment 
office ¢?” 


»f a central purchasing 
A conservative estimate shows that six 


"9 
~ J 


counties spend less than $5,000 for supplies, 
while eleven counties spend from $5,000 to 
$10,000; eight counties from $10,000 to $20,000; 
eighteen counties from $20,000 to $50,000; ten 
counties from $50,000 to $100,000; and five coun- 
ties which 
$100,000, 


contain large cities expend over 

One of the southern counties for which rather 
complete figures are available will serve as a 
fairly typical county. This county has an en- 
rollment of 6,705 children, with 81 school dis- 
tricts which expend a total of $41,136.18 for 
supplies and $7,894.53 for books. If the same 
proportion of saving thru centralized purchase 
would hold for this county as has been true in 
those places where it has been tried, then this 
county would save in the neighborhood of $10,- 
000 on supplies and books alone. If the county 
could by this means save $10,000, it would be a 
matter of economy to employ an expert to do the 
purchasing and pay him a good salary. 

3. What methods of purchasing supplies is 
employed by the school districts of California? 
In reply to this question 39 counties report that 
the system of district purchase is used; two 
counties employ what may be termed the “co- 
operative plan” of purchasing thru the county 
superintendent’s office; two counties have pur- 
chasing agents for school supplies; and one 
county has a committee formed for purchase on 
the co-operative plan. The superintendent of 
this last named county reports that “29 out of 
50 districts bought last year’s supplies on bid 
thru a committee acting for the co-operative 
group.” 

From this we see that the great majority of 
the schools of the state (40 out of 45 replying) 
purchase their supplies as individual districts. 
A number of the county superintendents report 
that they are considering other plans, but for 
lack of data have hesitated to put them into 
operation. 

4. To what extent does the trade go to deal- 
ers whose places of business are in the school 
districts? 
swering this question report that local dealers 
secure from one-third to a total of the trade. In 
many of the counties the dealers feel that inas- 
much as they are taxpayers, they should receive 


Twenty-three out of 40 counties an- 


the patronage of the local schools. It is very 
likely that these beneficiaries of the present sys- 
tem would oppose any change in the methods of 
purchase. In many cases local or county firms 
can underbid the supply houses on prices be- 
cause they can sell without agents, but they do 
not handle special school equipment and school 
furniture. One county reports a condition 
which is doubtless typical of the state: “Dis- 
tricts close to town trade with local dealers; 
outlying districts from traveling agents.” An- 
other county reports that about fifteen per cent 
goes to local dealers, and that these dealers com- 
plain they receive only the odds and ends of pur- 
In one county it is reported that the 
principal town buys all its school supplies from 
the dealers in town on bids submitted annually. 


chases. 


5. Is there any public opinion in your county 
with respect to the system of purchase now used 
by individual districts? Twenty-three out of 40 
superintendents answering this question report 
that there is opposition to the present system; 
while the other seventeen report that there is no 
opposition or that they know of none. Whether 
or not there is opposition seems to depend upon 
the size of the county, the small and thinly pop- 
ulated counties having cffered no objection to 
the district plan, while the large, progressive 
counties seem to be awakening to the fact that 
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perhaps there is some better method than the 
present one. In a county of the latter type the 
superintendent says, “it has been suggested that 
a purchasing agent be provided for in the 
county charter now under preparation.” An- 
other says that “trustees of the various districts 
desire a purchasing agency, but how same would 
be maintained is a question for solution.” An- 
other reports that there exists a “general opin- 
ion that the schools are paying entirely too high 
for their supplies.” Several of the counties re- 
port that the question has been brought up at 
the various trustees’ institutes. One of the pop- 
ulous central counties expresses what is probably 
a general condition when it says that “there is 
growing opinion that perhaps there is a better 
and more economic method but none has been 
worked out as yet.” 

6 and 7. Have the school districts of your 
county tried any plan of purchase other than 
that of purchase by individual districts? With 
what success? As noted in the answers to ques- 
tion three, the vast majority of the counties fol- 
low the plan of purchase by individual districts, 
and in reply to this question they report (with 
one exception) that they have never tried any 
other plan. For three years a co-operative plan 
was tried in one county which the superintend- 
ent states was “not entirely satisfactory.” Sev- 
eral counties report that the superintendent acts 
as a controller on exorbitant prices, and in one 
county a maximum list of prices is set for staple 
articles. The co-operative plan by districts as 
we noted before is being experimented with in 
two or three counties. One superintendent 
writes “the plan is too new to justify a definite 
statement but most of the 29 districts seem 
pleased.” The two plans that are working suc- 
cessfully in the state today are the “Purchasing 
Agent Plan” and the “Co-operative Plan,” or 
plan of purchase thru the office of the county 
superintendent. 

The Co-operative Plan. 

Two counties have tried the method of co- 
operative purchase thru the superintendent’: 
office. In each of these counties an energetic 
superintendent has constituted himself a pur- 
chasing agent with the optional co-operation of 
the districts. In both counties the experiments 
were entirely successful and in one case has 
been continued. 

The co-operative method as employed in one 
county is described by the superintendent as 
follows: 

“The county superintendent of schools received 
orders from all districts in the county and com- 
bined these orders and asked for bids on the 
total amount of goods required, and the house 
receiving the award shipped to the individual! 
districts as instructed. This method brought 
about a saving of not less than one hundred per 
cent in the case of any item and in some in- 
stances a saving of $200 was had. In theory 
this was a very good plan but the working out 
of it proved difficult. You can readily under- 
stand that there was bound to be a great deal of 
misunderstanding, delays, etc. We found that 
the most difficult thing to handle was the case 
of the more diligent clerks who handed in their 
orders first but were compelled to wait for their 
goods until the slower ones were handed in, as 
it was impossible for us to let the contract until 
we had the orders of all those who wanted to 
co-operate. I found the extra amount of clerical 
work thrown upon this office made the plan very 
difficult to carry out. 

“T think that there is no question but that a 
law providing that the school supplies for the 
county be purchased by some central office will 
be beneficial in that it would enable the schools 
to get their supplies at a very much more rea- 
sonable price and would also insure the schools 
having their supplies on time.” 

In another county the co-operative method is 
still being used. The superintendent writes that 
“The plan was successful to the extent tried. 


Twenty-five schools (out of 90) combined orders. 














MRS. CHARLES 8. PORTER, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Mrs. Porter is serving her second term as member of the 
New Rochelle Board of Education and is Chairman 
of the Committee on Teachers and Rules. 


The amount of the lowest bid was $834—the 
highest bid about $954. J estimate that $250 to 
$300 was saved.” 


The Purchasing Agent Plan. 

Under this plan some individual, other than 
the county superintendent, devotes the whole or 
part of his time to the purchase of school sup- 
plies, books, materials, furniture, etc. This plan 
is being used successfully in two counties. 

One superintendent writes: “The purchasing 
of supplies is in the experimental stage in our 
county as we have this year, for the first time, 
tried a purchasing agent. He has saved $563 on 
our $2,100 order, and more important still, has 
furnished all districts with superior supplies. 
As far as I have been able to learn everyone is 
well satisfied with the orders. I feel sure that 
he will be able to get even better prices another 
year.” 

A still better plan which is being used in one 
county is where the county purchasing agent 
purchases the supplies for all the schools as a 
part of his duties as county purchasing agent. 
No better description of his work and what he 
has accomplished could be given than the follow- 
ing extracts from local papers: 

“The County Purchasing Agent appointed by 
the County Board of Supervisors has placed the 
buying of county supplies on an efficient basis, 
besides saving enough to pay his salary of $1200 
a year he has saved the county many thousands 
of dollars. 

“The greatest savings were on road and school 
supplies on which the prices of items were cut 
in half, on all items now used big discounts over 
former prices are obtained.” 


“The County Expert’s report for the past year 
shows very satisfactory results in the work of 
the Purchasing Agent. A great saving to the 
county over former prices paid, is effected thru 
the bids that are asked for from the different 
supply sources, this method calling out the best 
service for the least possible outlay. This office 
is a comparatively new institution in this State, 
being one of the innovations of the present ad 
ministration, and is in its third year in this 
county ‘ The report states that ‘the Pur 
chasing Agent is systematically following up 
prices.’ Bids were found to have been asked 
from at least three different supply sources, con- 
tracts being awarded to the best bid. Bids found 
to be on file were for the furnishing of school 
district supplies, hospital supplies, printing of 
books and stationery, painting, furniture, wood 
lumber, bridge material, corrugated culvert, and 
other commodities. An interesting item in this 
report is the comparison shown in the quotation 
of former prices paid by district trustees for 
school supplies and present prices paid by the 
Purchasing Agent as per contract. 

“Among these widely divergent sums the fol- 
lowing are found: 


Former Present 
cost cost 
POON Sc adccwecccscnsscese $12.00 $ 9.75 
ae 32.00 16.10 
A CEE LE TOR EEE Ee 1.00 15 
B. B. Erasers, per doz.......... 3.00 1.25 
General Drawing paper, 9x12, 
AS ES ene ae 3.00 15 
Manilla Drawing paper, 6x9 
MEP EST Cer e eeee eee eee 3.00 AO 
14-1D. TOOISCAD, FEAM........0%. 2.40 1.10 
MIGCeere, DOT BOGE... ec ceues 1.00 36 
MUlers, HOF GOREN 2.2.5 cicsecess 1.20 18 
Dustless crayons, per gross..... .90 36 
PeNnGIHS, HEF GOSS. .... 0.2.2.5 , 5.15 3.20 
Ink and pencil erasers, per doz. 1.10 37 
Spelling blanks, per doz........ .90 37 
| BSW ew ree tee ee ee 15.00 9.50 


8. What plan do the county superintendents 
think would be the most effective? Of the 37 
superintendents who had any ideas on this ques- 
tion, 34 were in favor of some form of central- 
ized purchase (of whom 19 were for a purchas- 
ing agent), while only 3 were satisfied with the 
present system. 

Some of the suggestions were: 


A county purchasing agent........... fle 19 
Possible state purchase.............. 3 
By county board of education.......... 4 
By county superintendent........... Peach 2 
oO eee eee 9 
Trustees to advertise for goods............. 2 
Committee of trustees formed at time of 
ge ee ree ee 2 
Member of county board or deputy...... Si 1 
Standard prices to be fixed by board........ 1 


‘But the fact is,” writes one superintendent, 
“there ought to be a county board of education 
to administer all the affairs of all the schools of 
the county, which board should appoint a county 
superintendent!” 

Conditions in Other States. 

In order to discover if the same conditions 
existed in other states as those of Calfornia, the 
same questionnaire was sent to several county 
superintendents in Minnesota, Illinois, Missouri, 
Colorado, North Dakota, and Pennsylvania. Re- 
plies received from these states indicate that 
the same conditions which are found in Cali- 
fornia exist in these states, but there appears to 
be less interest in the matter and few attempts 
are being made to remedy the situation. Yet 
half of them report considerable opposition to 
the present system, which is considered wasteful 
and extravagant, and nearly everyone favors a 
central purchasing office. None consider the 
present system satisfactory. 

Conclusions. 

From a study of the facts revealed by the 
questionnaire there are certain things which 
First, California is spending annu- 
ally a sum for supplies sufficiently large to 
justify more economical methods of purchase, 
and most of the counties could save very large 
sums and secure greater efficiency thru some 
form of central purchase. Second, the problem 
seems to have been solved by four of the coun- 
ties in a way which justifies other counties in 
taking hold of the situation. There are several 
points upon which all are generally agreed: 
That the county is the proper unit for purchas- 
ing: that some individual should be responsible 
for the purchases; and that it should be manda- 
tory upon the districts to secure their supplies 
thru this central office. The best plan seems to 
be to have a county purchasing agent for all 
county supplies; who will give his full time to 
such purchasing; and thru whor the school dis- 
tricts must secure their supplies. This would 
work best for the larger counties. Some of the 
smaller counties could buy their supplies thru 
someone who would give part of his time to the 


stand out: 


purchase of school supplies and books, this in- 

dividual to be either a deputy in the office of 

the county superintendent or possibly a member 

of the county board of education. In either case 
(Concluded on Page 79) 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Not so many years ago each teacher was ex- 
pected to do everything except janitor service— 
and some even did that. Now we have special 
jzation in teaching, and with it has come the 
assignment of school libraries to trained librar 
ians who stand ready to co-operate with both 
student and teaching forces. Before this it was 
customary to have teachers or principals’ clerks 
give the library such care as they could when 
not engaged in the regular duties for which they 
were employed and the practice continues in 
many high schools today. The librarians who 
have gone into high schools have worked against 
odds because there is no equipment on the mar 
ket specially adapted to their needs and the 
pressure of daily demands in the school has 
forced them to accept whatever equipment the 





Unit Wood Shelving built in sections 3 ft. wide, 4 ft. 6 in. and 
6 ft. 10 in. heights, single or double iced, with 
shelves 8, 10, or 12 in. deep 
school chanced to have or would provide without 
delay, or whatever they themselves could find 
that would results cannot 
be hoped for until a detailed study has beeu 
made of the particular needs of the high school 


serve. Satisfactory 


library and an equipment planned to meet these 
needs in much the same manner that special 
equipment has worked out for science 
laboratories and for the domestic 
science, art, manual training, and bookkeeping 

This brief paper can state only a few of the 
important 


been 


courses in 


questions involved in equipping a 


high school library, give some of the best plans 





Paneled Front of Wing-type Charging Desk 


and devices in practice at the present time and 
suggest some of the problems that most need 
our attention. If we can standardize the work 
of our high school libraries even a very little 
more in some lines, we can secure at a fair price 
from the supply houses many needed articles 
which when manufactured for the individual in- 
stitution are prohibitive both in cost and time 
spent in designing and constructing. 

We have two prime factors to consider in 
establishing a high-school library—the pupils 
and the books. The books have but one purpose 
in the school and that is to serve the needs of 
the pupils. Therefore one of the first questions 
we must settle is that of the seating arrange- 


Irene Warren, Chicago 


(Concluding Article) 





\ Magazine Rack with drawers for storing pamphlets 
and pictures 


ments for the pupils in relation to ease in using 
books. There are four methods in practice at 
the present time. 

1. Seating at standard library tables. 

2. Seating at one side of slightly sloping 
narrow tables. 

3. Seating at regular school desks. 

4. Seating in assembly chairs (usually when 
books are kept in an assembly room used for 
study purposes) or in chairs provided with writ 
ing arms. 

The desired atmosphere of a library is more 
easily maintained if library tables are used. 
These should not seat more than eight or ten 
pupils. If they are larger the librarian has 
difficulty in getting around them quickly as she 
often needs to do. The best narrow sloping 
tables on the market seat but two pupils. It 
would be better if they were long enough to seat 
three or four and thus save aisle space. These 
narrow tables permit all pupils to have the light- 
ing from the best direction and give a room 
which is much more easily supervised because 
all pupils necessarily face in the same direction 
and have no temptation to communicate with 
those opposite. Assembly chairs are not adapted 
to study or reading purposes as is readily seen 
without explanation. The armchair does not 
furnish enough space for the pupil who, most of 
the time must spread out his work, draw maps, 
charts, or illustrations, or compare several books. 
It is, however, a good plan to have a few arm 
chairs in any library to take care of the irreg- 
ular pupils, to provide additional seating in 
rush times and to allow restless pupils to shift 








Charging Desk fitted with sunken charging trays, covered by 
roller curtain, cash drawer, registration trays, book shelv- 
ing, drawers and cupboards for miscellaneous uses. 
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their positions. Even if pupils are provided 
with plenty of locker space they must often 
carry considerable material about with them 
when they study. It would be advantageous if 
chairs or tables could be designed which pro- 
vided racks where pupils might deposit books 
and papers when not in actual use. 

It is without doubt possible that if an educa- 
tional psychologist would turn his attention to 
the conditions under which students study and 
read to the best advantage, his conclusions 
would supply the basis for designs for more suit- 
able furniture than we now have and for a more 
satisfactory arrangement of our reading and 
study rooms. Until such a time as this investi- 
gation is made, librarians must content them- 
selves with the experience gained by as careful 
observation as they may be able to give when 
not pushed too hard by daily routine. 

Shelving may be arranged in one of two ways, 
around the walls or in stacks. The wall shelv- 
ing makes a more attractive room and one easily 
supervised. If the shelves are grouped in stacks 
they should be placed at one end of the reading 
room near the librarian’s desk so that she may 
quickly get the books wanted. The alcove ar- 
rangement of shelving is not adapted to a high 











Magazine and Newspaper Racks composed of two 3 ft. units 
with storage cupboard, sloping shelves, news- 
paper racks and files. 


school, because the wide secluded spaces between 
the rows of shelves tempt forbidden action and 
conversation. 

Wooden shelves are preferable to steel in a 
small room. There is an excellent wood shelving 
on the market that may be bought in sections. 
Shelving should never be higher than the aver- 
age pupils can easily reach—probably seven tiers 
in all. The length of shelves between uprights 
should not be more than three feet or the shelv- 
ing will sag. The shelves should be plain in 
design and adjustable. There are a number of 
pegs and devices for sale to be used in construct- 
ing adjustable shelves. Shelving made in units 
has the advantage also of being moved from 
place to place more easily than that which is 
permanently built in. It is, of course, possible 
for an architect to construct shelving according 
to the measurements here given but it is rarely 
as well constructed as that which may be pur- 
chased from the best supply houses. _ 

As was suggested in the previous paper, the 
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LIBRARY OF THE McCLAIN HIGH SCHOOL, GREENFIELD, 0 


Wm. B. Ittner, Architect, St 


charging desk should be placed near the en- 
trance so that the librarian may readily see who 
comes in and goes out. Pupils who wish merely 
to borrow or return books or ask for information 
at the charging desk may then do so with the 
least possible disturbance to the readers. There 
are stock charging desks on the market but 
usually the high school librarian prefers to de- 
sign one specially adapted to her individual 
needs. If this desk is set, as has been advised, 
in a glass partition separating the reading room 
from the librarian’s work-room, it is in the most 
convenient location. The counter portion of the 
charging desk should be about two feet in width 
and eight feet in length. When the rush hours 
come, several people may then assist in charging 
and discharging the books, and have sufficient 
room so that material will not be falling on the 


floor. Avoid sharp corners on the counter. 





A combination of typical sections for card indexes, pamphlet 
cases, slide cabinets, picture boxes and sliding 
shelves for large books. 


Under the counter, there should be drawers for 
the supplies needed for the charging of books 
and shelves on which to place the books re- 
turned. A slightly raised platform for the 
librarian gives her a better chance to supervise 
the room. 

All devices for noise prevention are desirable 
A cork carpet, while somewhat expensive, wears 
well and is the only satisfactory floor covering 
as far as preventing noise is concerned. Swing 
the doors one way and furnish them with springs 


Louis, Mo 


that will close the doors quickly and noiselessly. 

Kvery modern high school subscribes to cur 
rent magazines. A stock magazine rack is illus- 
trated here, and one provides drawers for the 
back numbers until such a time as the maga- 
zines are bound. A similar rack may be used 
for railroad folders, advertising material and 


other ephemeral pamphlets used by the classes 





\ Vertical File Section for storing pictures, ete 


Low, extra-deep shelving provided with rollers 
is the best for the very large atlases and art 
books so that they may lie flat. Sometimes the 
bottom shelf of the regular shelving is made 
extra wide and high or one whole section is built 
for over-size books. 

Shelving, for exhibiting 


specially designed 
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Plan of Furniture for High Sc 


books, should be placed at the front of th 
for new books and special exhibits, 


room 
In order to 
attract the attention of all who enter the 
and also to keep noise and disorder near the 


room 


door. 

Place all lists of books which the teachers 
assign the pupils to read in the library where 
the pupils may easily refer to them when they 
Bulletin boards for this 
purpose should be erected and the space allotted 


wish to read the books. 


to each department should be in constant use. 





Rack 


\ good type of Newspaper and Magazine 


The best bulletin boards are made of cork, and 
framed with a narrow moulding corresponding 
If covered with 
celluloid or glass the papers may be kept cleaner 
and in better order. A small blackboard built in 
the wall is a great convenience when it is neces- 


to the woodwork in the room. 


sary to give notices to all pupils in the room in 
a short time. 

The ecard catalog case should be purchased 
from some reliable supply house, for if the ecards 
do not fit rightly in the drawers, their edges soon 
wear rough, the cards are torn, and the catalog 
Other pieces of furniture 
may be built by the local carpenter or the man- 


must be rewritten. 


ual training department, but the catalog case 
demands too careful measurements to make it 
worth while to construct it outside of a factory 
built for that purpose. 

It is as important to have the pictures and 
lantern slides kept in a central organized collec- 
tion as it is to have the books and for the same 
A vertical filing cabinet, similar to 
that used for filing correspondence is the neat- 


reasons. 


est and most convenient way of keeping the pie- 
tures and a cabinet resembling a card catalog 
case is the best one for the lantern slides. 
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INVIGORATION THRU SUPERVISION 


Chas. A. Wagner, Ph. D., Supt. of Schools, Chester, Pa. 


Of the superintendent’s numerous and various 
duties, that of invigorating instruction by means 
of supervision, is surely one of the most im- 
portant. Ways of attaining that end are a 
desideratum to earnest superintendent. 
The plan described in this paper has proven ser- 
viceable and is therefore passed on for just what 
it may be worth in other hands by suitable 
adaptation. 

It is assumed that teachers are visited in their 
respective classrooms, without pre-arrangement 


every 


or previous announcement. The superintendent 
observes the work carried on according to sche- 
dule, or may call for a particular class or classes, 
as his purpose may require. If he is making a 
concentrated effort to unify the arithmetic in- 
struction, he will necessarily ask to see that 
The superintendent may 
simply observe the routine of procedure, he may 
question the class, or he may supplement the 
The teacher’s 
work is then marked or valued, and report made 
to the proper committee or to the board. The 
plan provides for definitely registered observa- 
tions and opinions on “standard” merits or ex- 
cellences, and not for general “impressions.” 

A printed form, original copy in white, dupli- 
cate in yellow, is used to note minutiae of pro- 
A space on the blank 
provides for “commendation,” in itself perhaps 


class or those classes. 


teacher’s work with the class. 


cedure just as they occur. 


the most valuable feature, since encouragement 
of the teacher and strength result directly from 
the superintendent’s observed and noted “excel- 
Following the “commendations” come 
this too is formatively helpful. 
Also, it is a measure of the superintendent’s 


lences.” 
“suggestions” : 
larger wisdom and wider experience. As one 
teacher remarked when criticising the form: “A 
teacher will soon see whether or not the super- 
intendent has much on her. A series of these 
reports with all blanks in the ‘Suggestion’ space 
will tell a most revealing story to the teacher.” 
The “reaction to suggestions” serves a very 
useful purpose, in tempering the tone of the 
supervised and of the supervisor when confer 
ring about the report. efforts” 
should be carefully noted. A second suggestion 
for a correction, with the remark that this is the 
second observation and suggestion of the kind, 
Since the 
prior report has recorded the fact, so that cer- 
tainty is possible, all disposition to disagree- 
The other parts of the blank 
easily explain themselves. Some have value 
only for the gathering of statistics (which is not 
real supervision except as the statistics have a 


“Follow-up 


never fails to drive home its lesson. 


ment is removed. 


bearing on the teaching observed), as for ex- 


EXCELLENCES OF TEACHING. 
I. GENERAL CONDITIONS 
1. Management of light. 


2. Attention to ventilation. 

3. Attention to temperature. 

4. Appearance of blackboards. 
5. Oversight of cloak-rooms. 

6. Oversight of corridors. 

7. Cleanliness of floors. 

8. Maps and charts used and 


eared for. 

9. Oversight of grounds. 

10. Oversight of out-buildings 
and toilets. 

11. Care of school property. 


II. TEACHERS. 
Personal appearance. 
13. Bearing before school. 
Use of language and forms 
of expression. 
15. Quality of tone and voice. 
16. Preparation of work of les 
sons. 
17. Attitude toward pupils. 
18. Attitude toward work. 
19. Use of supplies. 
20. Use of time. 
III. PUPILS. 
21. Properly seated. 
22. Proper position required. 
23. Proper movements required. 
24. Use time advantageously. 
25. Earnest in work. 
26. Respectful to teacher. 
27. Considerate of each other. 
28. Promptness. 
29. Regularity of attendance. 
IV. INSTRUCTION. 
30. Requires comparisons. 
31. Requires independent 
thought. 


32. Develops intelligence. 

33. Tests preparation. 

34. Is adapted to pupils. 

35. Requires pupils to ask ques- 
tions. 

36. Trains for independent 
study. 


37. Develops pupils’ interests. 
V. DISCIPLINE. 

38. Develops self-control. 

39. Develops self-direction. 

40. Uses fear judiciously. 

41. Brings ethical principles in 
to practice. 
VI. RECITATION. 

42. Arouses and sustains lesson 
interest. 

3. Makes all pupils take part. 

44. Makes pupils talk most. 

45. Questions in correct form. 

46. Accepts answers in correct 
form only. 

47. Elicits discussion. 

49. Lesson plan evident. 

48. Uses reference material, 

50. Lesson plan fulfilled. 


Vote—The items in this list are referred to by number on 
the other side of the form, printed below. 
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Reaction to suggestions : 
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Follow-up efforts : 
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Blank Used by Supt. Wagner 


n 


51. Leads pupils to self-criticism 
and self-evaluation of 
effort. 

9° 


52. Lesson assignment arouses 


effort-evoking interest. 
ample, the presence of many grades of pupils in 
the room while one grade is reciting. 

On the reverse side of the blank form there 
are listed, under six appropriate headings, 52 
excellences of teaching. The list may be made 
longer or shorter, as suits the circumstances of 
any superintendent. With beginners in teach- 
ing a shorter list might be made more concen- 
trated. With teachers of longer experience more 
pointed and definite help might be given by a 
longer list. Both ends might be reached by 
arranging the points under each head in a first 
group (in larger print), and a second group (in 
smaller print), and then referring only to the 
first group for the beginners, but to either group 
for the experienced teachers. Under the “com- 
mendations” and “suggestions” in the blank, the 
entry of a number will specify that point, with 
a minimum of effort, but with absolute cer- 
tainty. Incidentally the presence of the list 
serves these purposes: 

1. It reminds the superintendent and the 
teacher of the points striven after in the entire 
field of effort. 

2. It fixes a common standard for the super- 
intendent and for all the teachers of that system. 

3. It constitutes a constant suggestion as to 
excellences that need cultivating. 

4. Procedures and practices not listed, infer- 
entially become of doubtful or of inferior value, 
and are thus discountenanced and discouraged, 
without a word of comment or discussion. 

The results accruing from the use of this 
form, when the original is given to the teacher 
after the “observation” and is discussed with 
her, and the duplicate goes into the superintend- 
ent’s file as part of the teacher’s record in prac- 
tice, will be best appreciated by an enumeration. 
It is to be remembered, however, that the two 
copies of the report may be produced at one 
writing by the use of carbon paper between the 
sheets, with a hard, smooth sheet of oak-tag 
board under the duplicate sheet to bring out the 
writing on the copy. The fact that this record 
is open to the members of the proper committee 
of the board of education, and constitutes the 
evidence upon which judgments of value of 
teaching are based, has a most sobering effect 
upon teachers, especially upon the teachers who 


might otherwise treat the supervision as of 
slight influence. A teacher whose invariable 


attitude has been, “Well, when it comes to that, 
my word and opinion are as good as the super- 
intendent’s,” changed completely as the reports 
piled up against her. She found that visit after 
visit, recorded faults of which she could but 
admit her guilt when the report was handed to 
her, and against which a later defense had lost 
its point, since the earlier non-protest in itself 
constituted an admission of culpability. 

Tersely enumerated the results are these: 

1. The teacher knows her standing under the 
superintendent. 

2. The teacher knows definitely what are the 
good and bad points in her work as the superin- 
tendent values it. 

3. The teacher can make direct efforts to 
correct defects, and can make specific request 
upon the superintendent for help to do so. 

4. The teacher feels that she has fair play or 
can get it by entering defense or filing state- 
ments justifying her procedure, as by citing 
authority for her method. 


(Continued on Page 77) 








Qualitative and Quantitative Credits 


H. Omer Bennett, Principal of Roseburg, Ore., High School 


There is a widespread interest in a rather 
recent innovation in schools relative to granting 
credit for work done on the basis of quality and 
quantity of such work. ‘This interest seems to 
be growing and schoolmen are watching and 
studying the system wherever it has been 
adopted to find out if it is in anyway justifying 
its adoption. 

The movement was started by the publishing 
in The Outlook, August 2, 1902, of an article 
entitled, “The Adjustment of Our Small Col- 
leges to Our Educational System.” The article 
was written by William DeWitt Hyde, Presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College. In this article he sug- 
gested the following scheme for giving credits. 
A would denote excellent work; B, good work; 
O, fair work; D, poor but passable; E, bad and 
receives no recognition. In grading the credit 
however, 

D grade would be equal to one hour; 

© grade would be equal to 1.1 hour; 

B grade would be equal to 1.2 hour; 

A grade would be equal to 1.25 hour. 

He presented the following arguments in 
favor of its adoption: 

1. A natural instead of an artificial premium 
on high scholarship. 

2. It helps the able and industrious and 
leaves the dull and idle just where they are. 

3. It does not give the poor scholar too little 
to do, or the good student too much. 

4. It will shorten the time for graduation. 

5. It will increase the strenuousness of intel- 
lectual life in the college and also thoroness of 
work. 

6. It will increase the moral tone. 

Lacking the courage of his convictions he did 
not institute the movement in his own college, 
presumably preferring some one else to do the 
experimenting and pioneering. It, at least, 
shows shrewdness and at the same time causes 
one to stop and think before adopting it. 

It is the purpose of this paper to take a brief 
survey of the literature prepared by those who 
have adopted this system or have been connected 
with its working in order to ascertain its strong 
and weak points. 

The Decatur, Illinois, high school has had 
this system in operation since 1911. Mr. Jesse 
H. Newlon, principal of the school in an article 
on “Qualitative and Quantitative Credits,” 
(School Administration and Supervision, April, 
1917), says that the consideration led to its 
adoption in that school. 

1. “It was recognized that there was a wide 
difference between the information and disci- 
pline which an excellent student gets from a 
course and that which a poor student gets.” 

All teachers will recognize the weight of this 
assertation but will the adoption of this system 
change our school conditions? Will it make for 
better scholarship, decrease the great amount of 
elimination, and improve the tone of the school? 
Do not most schools, in a way at least, recognize 
the quality as well as the quantity of work done 
in giving grades ¢ 

The second consideration given by Mr. New- 
lon, is, “that it was the belief of the faculty that 
such a scheme would stimulate scholarship.” 

After four years’ trial he states that it was 
the conviction of the faculty that this scheme 
has perceptibly stimulated scholarship, but he 
offers no data to substantiate such claims fur- 
ther than to say that there has been an increase 
of ten per cent in the number of E students, i. e., 
those students making grades of from ninety- 
five to one hundred per cent, and securing 1.2 
credits; while there has been a decrease of ten 


per cent of the M students, or those receiving 
between seventy-five and seventy-nine per cent 
and securing .9 credit. The effect upon the 
whole school is not stated. He further states 
that similar results are reported from the town- 
ship high school at DeKalb, Illinois, and from 
the University of Chicago high school after four 
years of experience. 

Franklin W. Johnson, principal of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago high school, says on this 
point that it is easy to draw conclusions which 
have not been subjected to scientific testing. He 
further states, “It is certainly true that good 
scholarship is in higher esteem among the pupils 
of the school.” 

Prof. Max F. Myers, University of Missouri, 
gives the following: “Seven years ago (i. e., 
1908) when one of the divisions of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri first introduced the varying 
credit, I made up my mind to watch carefully 
its effects, good and evil, on university life and 
to make public my observations in an unbiased 
report. The article has never been published. 
It will never be published for the simple reason 
that during these seven years nothing has hap- 
pened that is worth saying. Students come and 
go as they used to. There is no dif- 
ference between now and then. I 
asked those of my colleagues who were here not 
only during these seven years but the seven 
years before. There is not one who would swear 
that a difference is obvious. 
fancy a difference are those who were not here 
previously. J am thoroly disillusioned. It is a 
small matter whether you exchange one for the 
other, constant credit or credit varying with the 
quality of work done. It is a mere ripple on the 
ocean of school life.” 

Prof. A. J. Ladd of the University of North 
Dakota says: “The system does not lead to 
thoroness here in the University of North Da- 
kota where for five years (i. e., since 1904) an 
faithful effort has 
result. In all our discussions, I 


have also 


The only ones that 


honest and been made to 
secure that 
have never heard one of its friends make that 
claim for it, altho the charge has been repeat- 
edly made that it is destructive of scholarship.” 
He further states that in 1909 after five years 
of trial in the University of North Dakota the 
system is more on trial than ever before. 

The third consideration given by Mr. Newlon 
is: “The faculty was willing to engage in an 
educational experiment.” This spirit of pioneer- 
ing is to be highly commended for only by such 
acts can progress be made. 

The system of weighting marks in the Deea- 
tur, Illinois, high school in 1911 and still in 
vogue, also the recommended changes are as 


follows: 


Recommended 

In vogue changes 

y 95—100 1.1 credit 1.2 credit 
E 90— 94 1. credit 1.1 credit 
} 85— 89 l. credit 1. credit 
? 80— 84 1. credit 9 credit 
M 75— 79 .9 credit 8 credit 


Let us examine each of these schemes in the 
light of the sixteen units required for gradua 
tion from most of the standard high schools. 
Under these schemes there will be the following 
units required to secure a diploma from the high 


schoo] 3 
Scheme Under 
in vogue recommended change 
E 14.54 13.33 
KE 16 14.54 
G 16. 16. 
G 16 17.66 
M 17.66 20. 


One of the arguments in favor of this system 
is that it will permit the student to finish his 


28 


Most of our 
schools make provision tor the bright students 


course in three and a half years. 


to graduate in this time by carrying five sub- 
jects each semester and by so doing will miss 
none of the subject matter which the student 
would do were the above system in vogue. 

Prof. W. C. Ruediger of George Washington 
University makes the following as one of four 
objections against the system: “Such credit 
varies the educational content covered by the 
different students and yet this valuable content 
is represented by the same diploma or degree.” 
As can be readily seen the M student does fifty 
per cent more work than the E student. 
also be 


It can 
according to the recommended 
change that the E student is 2% units or prac- 
tically five semesters short of the work now re- 
quired in most high schools, while the M student 
has four units or eight semesters work in excess 
of our now prevailing system. Is this desir- 
able or not? The E and the E— students will 
miss quite a little of the work offered by the 
high school and which it is highly desirable they 
should have. The penalizing of the weak stu- 
dent by requiring supplementary work is no 
doubt valid, but the qualitative-quantitative 
scheme does not do this. Prof. Ruediger says 


seen, 


“this work should be so assigned as to reinforce 
specific weaknesses. Under this scheme a stu- 
dent may get a low mark in English Composi 
tion and compensate for it by taking work in 
quite an unrelated field,” e. g., the student may 
have but M in English and get E in Mathe- 
No extra 
“nglish is required to strengthen the 
The criticism, I be- 


matics, yet he has averaged unity. 
work in 
weakness in that subject. 
lieve, is a just one. 
Another criticism along this line is that the 
3.33 units or the 14.54 
units of work are not so well fitted for college 
as those doing the full 16 units work. 
suppose that the E or E student 
enter college. Will he be able to succeed under the 


students receiving the 


Again, 
wishes to 


entrance requirements now prevailing in prac- 
tically all of our leading universities and col- 
leges¢ This is a question for the universities 
and colleges to decide—which they think will 
make the better student, the one having 13.33 
units or the one having 20 units under this 
scheme, or the 16 unit student of the present 
system. That must be taken in 
regards this practically new system of weight 
ing credits is now being considered by some of 


some action 


our leading colleges and universities. 

Prof. Newlon gives it as his opinion that it 
will lengthen rather than shorten the school life 
of the student. Prof. Ladd says, “An increas- 
ing number of the faculty members feel that it 
does not secure a better quality of work from 
the student and that it overdoes the idea of per- 
mitting the student to cut short his period of 
undergraduate study.” The friends of the sys- 
tem claim that it will aid the student, who is 
going to college or university, to get into that 
work sooner than is possible at the present time. 
From statements of college and university men 
this is to be desired. But, as I have elsewhere 
mentioned in this paper, this can be accom- 
plished without using this system and at the 
same time keep the content of the course up to 
its present standard in the amount of work re- 
quired for graduation. 

So far as I have been able to find out con- 
cerning the administration of the qualitative- 
quantitative system of weighting credits, the 
Kansas City, Kansas, high school has worked 
it out more thoroly and more scientifically than 
in any other school in the United States. So I 
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shall quote freely from Principal W. A. Bailey’s 
article, “Administration of Quantitative and 
Qualitative Credit,” in The School Review of 
May, 1917. 
ment relative to quantitative and qualitative 
credit was announced for the year 1915-1916: 

“Beginning this year, grades of I, II and II] 
will count toward graduation as follows: 


He says, “The following announce- 


A grade of I will count as 1.2 units. 

A grade of IT will count as 1.1 units. 

A grade of IIT will count as 1. unit. 

“This differentiation in credit values is made 
for the reason that pupils who are able, under 
the same class conditions and in the length of 
time, to acquire either a more thoro command 
over a definite amount of subject-matter than 
their classmates, should be encouraged to do so 
and credited accordingly. By this system of 
credits a pupil who takes five subjects per year 
ean complete the 18 units of credits required 
for graduation in the three years and devote the 
fourth year to junior college work.” 

Report cards are sent out each six weeks, 45 
teachers making reports. “The reports,” Prof. 
Bailey says, “showed that teachers in the same 
departments were putting emphasis upon differ- 
ent things as bases for awarding grades. The 
reports further showed (1) that teachers had but 
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vague notion of the elements which they took 
into consideration in determining grades; (2) 
that they made no line of demarcation between 
the pupil just passing and the one doing the 
most excellent work; (3) that certain salient 
points are considered in grading all kinds of 
subject-matter; (4) the need of the co-operation 
of the faculty in determining in as precise and 
objective what are the 
distinguishing differences work that 
should be given a high mark and work of a low 
mark.” 

A faculty conference was held and the follow- 
ing essential elements of the three grades were 
worked out. 


manner as_ possible 


between 


The following is the result of such 
conference: 
The essential elements for grade III. 
1.0 unit of eredit for grade ITI. 

1. All the work asked of all the class, such as 
laboratory notebooks, themes, oral and written, 
tests, exercises, map-books, book reviews, note- 
books, translations, ete., must be handed to the 
instructor before any credit will be given. 

2. This work must be reasonably neat and 
accurate. Poorly spelled and illegible work can 
not be accepted for credit. 

3. Good attention and steady employment 
during the class hours are required of all pupils 
who are given credit for a course. 


OQ 


The quality of the work for this grade shall 
be 75 per cent. 

The essential elements for grade II. 
1.1 units of credit for grade II. 

1, 2, 3 as previously given. 

4. The average of all test grades should be IT. 

5. Pupils securing this grade must show some 
initiative in attacking new work, i. e., they 
should, by consulting such aids as a dictionary, 
indexes, collateral texts, ete., by reviewing what 
they have already learned, and by paying careful 
attention to the assignment, be able to get the 
advanced work without much help from the 
teacher. 

7. Recitations should be well made without 
the aid of the teacher. 

8. Daily preparation of assignment. 

The quality of the work for this grade should 
be 85 per cent perfect. 

The essential elements for grade I. 
1.2 units of credit for grade I. 

1, 2, 3, 5 and 7 as previously given. 

9. The average test grade must be I. 

10. Persistent daily preparation of assign 
ments with but little urging and with but little 
help on the part of the teacher. 

11. Accuracy, legibility, 


neatness, correct 


(Continued on Page 78) 


MOBILIZING THE COMMUNITY 


Until early in October when President Wilson 
issued a national call for organizing the school 
children of the country in the aid of the Red 
Cross, neither the public nor the private schools 
of elementary and secondary grade had under- 
taken concerted action toward rendering useful 
war service. A great number of high schools 
had taught food conservation and some Red 
Cross work but the activities did not reach 
down into the grades and only a very negligible 
fraction of the total number of children were 
affected. 

One of the first communities to organize all 
the children of the schools as members of the 
Junior Red Cross was Plainfield, N. J., where 
Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, president of 
Vassar College, and Dr. Anna Hedges Talbot of 
the New York State Department of Education, 
first tried out their plan of organizing the 
schools as units. Early in October, Dr. Mac- 
Cracken and Dr. Talbot visited Plainfield and 
in a very brief campaign enrolled all of the 
children in the public and private schools of the 
city in the Junior Red Cross. The experience 
in Plainfield will be suggestive for other school 
authorities. 

It is the plan of the Red Cross that its junior 
department shall reach all of the schools thru- 
out the country so that all of the children of the 
nation may take an active part in a useful war 
activity and especially an activitiy that should 
have an appeal of its very own to children. 
Schools may become members by raising twenty- 
five cents for each pupil enrolled and may be 
considered a junior chapter when the same has 
been collected. Membership of a school gives 
each pupil a regular junior membership in the 
Red Cross organization and entitles it to wear 
the Red Cross button. All money so raised is 
held by the local membership of the Red Cross 
to the credit of the school and is to be used in 
whatever way the school desires for the purchase 
of material—wool, cloth, gauze, wood and other 
material to be worked up by the school to aid 
the Red Cross operations. The complete ma- 
terials are in each case turned over to the local 
Red Cross Society for use in its work. 

While the officers of the Red Cross desire that 
each city and town take up the work and organ- 
ize as a whole with a school treasurer and 
Officers, any individual school may do so. The 
plan is to work in close co-operation with the 
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local chapter of the Red Cross, but to leave the 
schools practically independent as to what lines 
of work they will do and how they will do it. 

Plainfield was the first city in the United 
States to organize completely under the plan. 
Its experience was as follows: 

A meeting was called by Miss Emelyn Hart- 
ridge on October 12th for the purpose of organ 
izing a Junior Red Cross Association. Chas 
W. McCutcheon, Chairman of the Plainfield 
branch of the Red Cross, presided at this meet 
ing and the speakers were Dr. Henry Nobl 
MacCracken, President of Vassar College, and 
Dr. Anna Hedges Talbot of N. Y. State Dept. 
of Education. Dr. MacCracken is the national! 
director of the Junior Red Cross Association, 
and Dr. Talbot is the director of the Atlantic 
division. Among the organizations and indi 
viduals invited to this meeting were the prin 
cipals of the publie schools, principal of the 
Wardlaw Boys’ Private School, Mother Superior 
of St. Mary’s Convent, Father Bogan of St. 
Mary’s Church, Miss Kenyon of the Plainfield 
Seminary, and the members of the Plainfield 
and North Plainfield Boards of Education. 

After outlining the work which was to be 
expected of the Junior Red Cross Association, 
the Plainfield branch of the Red Cross, thru its 
chairman, recommended the appointment of 
Miss Hartridge as Chairman of the Junior Red 
Cross, Plainfield Division, and Dr. Henry M. 
Maxson, who is Superintendent of Plainfield 
Schools, was appointed Treasurer. An organi 
zation was formed by the appointment of an 
Executive Committee, comprising the principals 
of the various schools, the Supervisors, and 
Superintendent Maxson, and with this working 
organization as a nucleus the Plainfield branch 
of the Junior Red Cross Association became 
established. 

Following out the plan of having the schools 
become members of the organization immediate- 
ly after the meeting the first school in Plainfield 
to become identified was the Hartridge School, 
and the city high school followed immediately, 
raising the whole quota of $185.00 in one school 
session. 

On November first all the publie schools of 
Plainfield and two private schools, were mem- 
bers of the league with $1,650 in the bank to be 
used in buying material to be worked up. The 
money was raised by the children’s contribu- 


tions, by collecting paper, by entertainments 
and other ways, by the school children for Red 
Cross purposes. This is practically so much 
money added to the Red Cross funds, since all 
of it comes to them in the form of finished 
goods. In addition to this, the organization has 
furnished the Red Cross hundreds of workers. 
Forty-eight teachers have been taking lessons at 
the local Red Cross headquarters to fit them for 
supervisors of sewing and knitting among the 
children. In the high school alone, 150 girls 
engaged in knitting. 

The children have been busy making com- 
forters for convalescents in the hospitals, hel- 
mets, wristlets, sweaters, mufflers, stockings, for 
soldiers and sailors, bandages, dressings and 
compresses for the surgeons. High school 
pupils act as stenographers to do the Red Cross 
clerical work, and also sew on hospital gar- 
ments. The schools have prepared Christmas 
gift bags to be sent to the soldiers in the camps. 
The smaller children have made trench candles 
with paper and paraffine, and have utilized 
waste cloth in filling ambulance cushions. 

The boys in the manual training classes have 
been making packing boxes for the Red Cross of 
the city and vicinity, also yarn winders, frames 
for surgical dressings, knitting needles and 
other articles of a mechanical nature. A num- 
ber of the boys have taken up knitting and the 
operation of knitting machines used in knitting 
socks. 

“ach school organization works as a unit, 
appointing its supervisors and training teachers 
for directing the work, and making its own de- 
termination of the line of work which it wishes 
to undertake. As far as the work has a real 
manual training educational content, it is done 
as part of the regular work but most of it is 
accomplished in the hours immediately after 
school closes. 

The resultant enthusiasm manifested by the 
entire city over the showing of the children has 
reflected itself in the birth of a new spirit be- 
tween teacher and pupil and teacher and parent. 
The active work of the teachers as outlined 
above, has created a warm place in the hearts 
of the people and the patriotic zeal with which 
the general committee has performed its duties, 
is reflected in the enthusiasm of the children in 
the volunteer work which they are doing out- 
side of school hours. 






































McKINLEY SCHOOL, NEWARK, 


COMBINATION PLAY YARDS AND COV- 
ERED PLAY COURTS. 


By James O. Betelle. 
In congested districts of large cities the ques- 


tion of providing ample playyard space for the 


children is a very serious one. In such situa- 
tions the schools are so large, accommodating 
sometimes from two to three thousand pupils, 
and the ground so valuable that to allow at least 
fifty or sixty square feet of playground espace 
per pupil (as should be done), makes the cost 
prohibitive. 

The problem has been to arrange for play- 
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McKinley School, Newark, N. J. 








E. F. Guilbert, Architect. 


ground space of sufficient size, and yet not take 
away from the area of the property available for 
school building purposes. The accompanying 
illustrations show how this problem was solved 
in the case of the McKinley School, Newark, 
N. J. The building is located in a thickly popu- 
lated Italian section and, of course, it was neces- 
sary to keep the play yard down to a minimum, 
but it has been increased by eliminating the use 
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N. J.. SHOWING PLAY-YARD AND OPEN ARCHES INTO THE COVERED PLAY-COURT. 


of the first story of the building for school pur- 
poses and using it for covered play courts, with 
wide open arches between the covered play court 
and the open play yard. 

It has been the custom in large cities for some 
years past to establish roof playgrounds, and 
these have many advantages, but they have the 
disadvantages of not being very convenient for 
play purposes outside of regular school hours, on 
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View of Building from Yard showing Winter Sash enclosing Play-Court 


holidays, or in the summer time when the school 
is closed. Access to these roof playgrounds is 
only reached by opening up the building, which 
cannot be done except under proper supervision. 
With covered play courts running under the 
building, no more supervision is necessary than 
for the ordinary play yards, and it makes avail- 
able the entire site for play purposes. The class- 
rooms being on the upper floors, are not inter 
fered with by the use of the covered play court 
and play vard. 

In connection with the play court has been 
located girls’ and boys’ toilet rooms, which are 
very necessary and easily accessible. 

It has also been arranged so that the large 
arched openings around the covered play court 
ean be filled up in the winter time with remov- 
court and 
making it available for use in all weather thru- 


able sash, thus enclosing the play 
out the entire year. Radiators are also installed 
and the enclosed area is heated when desired. 
The use of the playground during the entire 
year is particularly desirable for schools run on 
the duplicate plan or “Gary” system, in which 
ease the play court and play yard is required at 
all times in addition to the gymnasium and 
auditorium. 

The covered play court has the further advan 
tage of making the play space available even 
during rainy weather, when the sash are not in 
the arches, as under such conditions the covered 
part is of sufficient area to permit its use by the 
pupils and still to have them protected from the 
bad weather. 

THE LINCOLN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

Altogether differing 
widely from the usual arrangement of secondary 
schools is the 
at Salina, Kans. 


unique in design and 
new Lincoln Junior High School 
The ground floor of the build 
ing which is on a level with the surrounding 
floor, is devoted to physical education and to 
shops. The latter include a manual training 
room, a print shop, a painting room and space 
A kindergarten, a lunch room and 


a cooking room are also located on this floor. 


for supplies. 


The basement is limited to a boiler room and 
the lows r part of the gymnasium. 





The main floor contains six standard class 


rooms, a large classroom which is used as a 
study hall, a smaller classroom which has been 
fitted up as 


room. 


a library and a special recitation. 
The auditorium which is on a level with 
this floor is splendidly fitted and well lighted 
and has a seating capacity of 582. The adminis- 
trative offices of the building are located adjoin- 
ing the front entrance, and special cloak rooms 


are placed at the ends of the main corridor. 


Detail of Entrance 











Design based on an Italian Palace Entrance.) 


supplied by means of a plenum fan in the base- 
ment. 

The building cost a total of $73,801.91, of 
which $61,860.41 was applied for construction 
and $11,941.50 for heating and plumbing. On 
the cubic basis, the building cost fourteen cents 
per cubie foot. 

The building was designed by Mr. Wm. T. 
Schmitt, architect, Oklahoma City, Okla. Mr. 
W. S. Heusner is superintendent of schools. 


CORRIDOR 
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The second floor is devoted almost entirely to 
classrooms. In addition to these there is a spe 
cial room for women teachers, cloak rooms and 


baleony of the 


emergency laboratories. The 
auditorium is entered from this floor. 

The building measures 200 by 98 feet and is 
of steel and concrete construction thruout. The 
exterior walls are of red brick and the trim is of 
tile and cast stone. 

The building is heated by a split steam system 


and is electrically lighted. The ventilation is 
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A POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 


The Cogswell Polytechnic School at San 
Francisco. 


The new building occupied by the Cogswell 
Polytechnie School of San Francisco is an inter- 
esting example of a special type of school placed 
on a limited city lot and arranged so that every 
part of it receives the best possible light. The 
building was designed by Mr. Frederick Meyer, 
architect, and was occupied for the first time 


about a year ago. 
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LINCOLN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SALINA, KANS 
William T. Schmitt, Architect, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Front Entrance, Lincoln Junior High School, Salina, Kans. 
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r Plans, Lincoln Junior, High School, Salina, Kan tions. 
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COGSWELI 


The Cogswell Polytechnic School is a private 
institution, supported by an endowment and 
open, with free tuition, to boys who have com- 
The 


school does not aim to make blacksmiths, car- 


pleted the equivalent of the eighth grade. 


penters or electricians but aims to help boys to 
find themselves. It is prevocational in aim and 
is not a trade school in the ordinary sense. The 


school founded by Dr. H. D. 


Cogswell in 1887 and has been conducted since 


was originally 


that time without interruption. 

The building is of Class A construction thru- 
out, with a steel supporting frame and concrete 
floors. ‘The inner partitions are of hollow tile 
and the wood trim is white cedar. The exterior 
walls are of red brick and dark headers and all 
trimmings are of cast cement. 

The accompanying plates will give a clue to 
the general arrangement of the floors. The 
building faces east and the main corridor which 
terminates at each end, with an enclosed fire 


proof stairway, runs north and south. The 
machine shop occupies the greater portion of the 
first floor. The administrative offices, board 


rooms and a library are also located on this 
floor. 

The forge shop and foundry are located in un 
annex to the rear of the main building and are 
on a level with the basement. The forge shop 
and foundry are well lighted from three sides 
and from ceiling lights. The operating fan for 
the forges is located in the boiler room of the 
building. All smoke and dust from the foundry 
is carried up to the roof. The smelting cupola 
west end of the room 
as far as possible away from the main building. 
A special driveway is provided at the rear to 
give an opportunity for bringing in heavy foun 


is located at the extreme 


dry and machine shop supplies and taking away 
completed work. 

On the second floor there are four large draw- 
ing rooms, three of which may be opened into 
@ single large room by means of folding parti- 


tions. A physical laboratory, a lecture room 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL, SAN 

Frederick Meyer, Architect 
and two large classrooms complete the accom- 
modations on this floor. 

On the top floor there are four classrooms, 
three chemistry laboratories and a large wood 
working shop. The chemical 
extremely well equipped. 


laboratories are 
The drains under the 
counters are of extra heavy lead and are so 
arranged that they can be easily repaired with 
out the The building is 
equipped with the latest sanitary and adminis 


tearing out Hoor. 


FRANCISCO, C 


Al 


trative devices and has proven fully adequate 
for its purpose. 

The illustrations are repro- 
duced thru the courtesy of the California Arch- 
itect and Engineer. 

A JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

The new Richford Junior-Senior High School 
building which was opened in September, is a 
dignified red-brick structure, beautifully located 


accompanying 
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First Floor Plan, Cogswell Polytechnic School, San Francisco, Cal. 
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on a bluff overlooking the Missisquoi River. 
The structure was commenced in May, 1916, 
and was completed in August, 1917. The build- 
ing is brick, with slow-burning floor construc- 
tion, fireproof corridors and stairs, metal cor- 
nices and a well balanced hip roof covered with 
green slate. The exterior measurements are 123 
feet 6 inches by 75 feet 6 inches. The grounds 
about the structure are six acres in extent and 
will be parked in the spring. 

The building has three main entrances, a 
front entrance and separate side entrances for 
boys and girls. 

The administrative offices of the superintend- 
ent and of the principal immediately adjoin the 
front entrance. The rooms are equipped with 
private toilets, coat rooms, storage closets and 
a kitchen for the teachers who wish to have a 
lunch in the building. 

On the first floor there are classrooms for the 
fifth, sixth and seventh grades and a study hall 
for the senior high school students. The class- 
rooms are standard in size and have adjoining 
them cloak rooms. 

The junior high school study hall which seats 
154 pupils is located on the second floor. The 
room is readily convertible into an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 350 people. On the 
second floor there are a large commercial room 
and four recitation rooms. 

The basement is occupied by a cooking labo 
ratory, a physics and chemistry laboratory, a 
room for agriculture, a manual training room, a 
janitor’s room, stock room, playrooms for boys 
and girls, space for the heating and ventilating 
apparatus and miscellaneous service rooms. 

The third floor of the building is unfinished. 
The nature of the masonry and steel work are 
such, however, that it can be converted later 
into an excellent gymnasium. 

Considerable attention has been given to fire- 
proofing and safety against fire and panic. All 
the stairways are enclosed in brick walls, with 
fire doors on each floor. The entrances are all 
fitted with panic bolts. 

Except in the basement, all the floors are of 
narrow birch. The inside trim is of Georgia 
pine, stained dark brown and finished with dull 
varnish. The walls are tinted a light tan and 
the ceilings are cream color. 

The building is heated with steam by means 
of a direct-indirect system. Water is supplied 
thruout the structure and hot water is arranged 
for in the toilets and in the cooking laboratory. 





Top: Laboratory Middle: Machine Shop sottom: Forg 
INTERIOR VIEWS, COGSWELL POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL, SAN FRANCISCO, CAI 


The lighting is by means of electricity. The total cost of the building, including site, MacDowell and Henderson of Burlington. The 
grading, equipment and a small part of the fur- building is presided over by Mr. D. W. McClel- 


The building is equipped with a master clock 
and program system. 


niture, was $50,000. The architects were Messrs. land, Principal of the Richford schools. 
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FLOOR PLANS, COGSWELL POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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NEW JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, RICHFORD, VT 


e page 33 MacDowell & Henderson, Architects, Burlington, Vt Mr. D. W. MeClelland, Principal 
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Second Floor Plan 
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EDITORIAL 


EARLY BUYING ADVISED. 

THe Scuoo. Boarp JourNnaL has advised 
school boards each year, during five years past, 
to purchase the annua! supplies early in the 
year and to avoid, so far as possible, the limit- 
ing of the heavy buying period to the months of 
July and August. Among the arguments ad- 
vanced have been the economy which could be 
effected, the avoidance of freight delays and the 
general business wisdom of lessening the sea- 
sonal trade disadvantages. It has been pointed 
out that reasonably accurate estimates of the 
probable needs of the following school year can 
be made as early as December or January, and 
that appropriations available are known at this 
time. 

It now appears that the early ordering of sup- 
plies and the placing of contracts for books, fur- 
niture, etc., will constitute a real war service 
which school boards should not fail to render to 
the nation. The situation is clearly stated in 
an announcement issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education in which only the problem 
of books is discussed: 

“Earlier ordering of school textbooks by boards 
of education offers a fruitful field for saving in 
war time, according to Henry P. Kendall, of the 
Plimpton Press, whose statement on the subject 
has been transmitted to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. If school 
boards can arrange to adopt school texts before 
January first, asserts Mr. Kendall, instead of 
waiting until the end of the school year in June, 
a large saving in the schoolbook . printing and 
binding trades will result. Ordering school text- 
books earlier in the year will, it is declared, help 
to regularize employment in the schoolbook 
trade, making uniform hours of work and rates 
of pay possible thruout the year. In one plant 
at the present time the hours of labor so vary 
between winter and summer, that on a basis of 
100 per cent as the flat weekly wage, operators 
during the summer months, because of overtime, 
earn about 130 per cent, and during the winter 
months about 60 per cent. The workers are 
obliged to work very long hours in the summer 
time and go without vacations. 

“Earlier ordering of school books will also con- 
serve human energy, because it will make it pos- 
sible to run a factory with a minimum number 
of employes; it will save machinery, because less 
will be required to produce; and it will save coal] 
in conserving the heat, light and power. Fur- 
thermore, the efficiency of the plant can be 
greatly increased where work is uniform in 
quantity, and the cost of production is much less 
in a plant where the product is produced more 
uniformly.” 

What is true of books is equally true of the 
manufacture of desks, miscellaneous furniture, 
teaching- appliances and minor supplies. Dur- 
ing the spring months, goods are made in an- 
ticipation of the buying months and during the 
three summer months the factories are crowded 
to the limit. It is but natural that the cost of 
storing the goods which are made earlier in the 
year, and the extra cost of over-time work during 
the summer are included in the prices paid by 
boards of education. Similar unnecessary ex- 
penses are involved in the use of fuel, etc. 

During the coming spring and summer the 
labor shortage which is already asserting itself, 
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will become increasingly acute and will make 
the manufacture of school materials more dif- 
ficult and expensive than ever. The wise school 
boards will buy early and will thereby benefit 
not only their own communities but the nation 
at large. 


FACTS AND SCHOOL BOARD ACTION. 

An important change in the attitude of edu- 
eators toward education and toward progress 
has been the use of scientific method in the 
acceptance and action upon new educational 
theories and school policies. This change has 
produced a simultaneous discrediting of per 
sonal opinion which has been nearly the uni- 
versal foundation of school work. 

Anyone who will compare a typical city school 
report of say 1890 with a similar report of the 
same community for 1917, will note the tremen- 
dously significant improvement which has taken 
place in the reporting of school conditions. It 
will be noted that at present concrete facts are 
presented, that objective standards and tests are 
employed for describing the efficiency of the 
schools in the common subjects, that definite 
tabulations on elimination and retardation show 
whether the teaching is up to the standard and 
whether the course of study is adapted to the 
community and to the children, that complete 
cost data bring out the weakness or strength of 
the argument for particular studies in the high 
schools. Similar facts are presented in reports 
to compare the cost of maintenance of the 
schools, the relation of school expenditures tou 
municipal expenditures, the per capita costs of 
schools in cities of the same size, etc. Such 
tabulations become definitely helptul in mak- 
ing budgets, in outlining plans for extending 
the school plant, for issuing bonds, ete. 

[It is significant that school boards as a class 
respond promptly to recommendations and re 
ports of superintendents and principals which 
are based upon facts and which have behind 
them definite tabulations and comparisons of 
facts. As one superintendent well says, busi- 
nessmen are accustomed to take action in all 
their daily affairs upon the stubborn foundation 
of fact; they deal objectively with their persona! 
projects and they preter an ounce of fact to a 
ton of theory. This same official declares that 
his board of education has never turned down a 
proposal which he backed with definite facts and 
figures. 

School board members and superintendents 
may well remember that “facts are chiels that 


winna ding an downa be disputed.” 


BARRIERS DOWN! 

School boards have very properly surrounded 
schools, particularly teachers and children, with 
safeguards against exploitation for commercial! 
and charitable, and in some instances, civie, 


ends. Practically every city and village hus 


rules against the distribution of advertising 


material, the solicitation of funds, campaigning 
for charitable and social purposes, ete. The 
rules are a distinct barrier, and are intended as 
such only, against the intrusion of affairs which 
distract from the educational purposes of the 
school, which may embarrass teachers and chil- 
dren or which may appear to give official sanc- 
tion to projects upon which the school author 
ities have no legal or moral right to pass. The 
tendency in recent years has been in the direc 
tion of tightening and increasing the barriers 
and of permitting less and less exceptions. 

It seems to us that these barriers should fall 
universally in the case of war service of any 
kind that may be suggested by the government 
or any of its official auxiliaries. We have in 
mind particularly the sale of Liberty Bonds and 
War Savings Certificates, the solicitation of Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A. funds, K. C. funds, the mak- 


ing of Red Cross and hospital necessities and 
the food conservation propaganda. No possible 
civie or charitable project might be mentioned 
for school participation that compares in jm- 
portance or value to any of the types of war 
service enumerated. These are distinctly neces- 
sary factors that will contribute to the success 
of American arms and cannot be neglected un- 
less we are willing to see American failure and 
to abet it by inaction and negative opposition. 

School board members may well take pride 
in personally promoting worth-while war pro- 
jects thru the schools. Their initiative and 
counsel will give teachers and professional] exe- 
cutives confidence and enthusiasm and will con- 
tribute immeasurably to success. 


A LIMITATION ON NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

The federal law on vocational education pro- 
vides a limitation on vocational night schools 
which is to our mind fatally un-American jy 
principle. The law declares that federal aid 
may be granted to night schools which comply 
with the following requirement: “* * * #* 
evening industrial schools shall fix the age of 
16 years as the minimum entrance requirements 
and shall confine instruction to that which is 
supplemental to daily employment.” 

Everyone will agree that the age limit is most 
wise but few who cherish our American ideal 
of freedom of choice for a life’s occupation and 
the widest educational opportunities will defend 
the limitation of night school study to the stu- 
dents’ present occupation. In fact it may be 
asked whether the clause is not intended to bene- 
fit the employer rather than the employe who 
takes the instruction. 

The injustice of the provision may be judged 
by two examples that are not at all uncommon. 
A young man is employed at a semi-skilled oceu- 
pation, say tending a metal stamping press, and 
he wants to become a carpenter or plumber. It 
is difficult to guess what instruction a night 
school can give him to make a better metal 
stamper of him; but the school cannot receive 
federal aid if it teaches him the elements of 
carpentry or plumbing. Again: A girl is a 
chocolate dipper and is anxious to become a 
commercial milliner or stenographer. The night 
school can do nothing for her. 

The original purpose of federal intervention 
in industrial education was to overcome the in- 
action and indifference in some of the states, to 
set a high standard of efticiency and to unify 
the purposes and methods of the local systems. 
So far as night schools are concerned the fed- 
eral law is a decided step backward and is far 
less liberal in intent and scope than any of the 
state laws and state systems of evening instruc- 
tion. It discriminates against the young and 
the ambitious just where it should be most lib- 
eral and in effect it prevents the rectifying of 
early mistakes of vocational choice and eduea- 
tion. 

The provision, in our opinion, should be 
changed at the coming session of Congress so 
that individual needs and preferences and local 
community interests as influenced by economic 
and industrial changes, may be most fully con- 


served. 


TALK VS. ACTION. 

Experts in school management continually 
warn teachers against talking too much. They 
hold that time is a valuable element in success- 
ful teaching and urge that teachers adopt a 
direct, simple style, making plain all essential 
facts but carefully eliminating non-essentials. 
They argue that the best teacher talks compara- 
tively little, but rather induces activity on the 
part of his students, leading them to think and 
talk. To get the most out of every class period 


is the goal of all efficient teaching. 
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School boards may well take note of this prac- 
tice of teachers in the conduct of their regular 
Time is as valuable 
an element in legislating for school systems as 


and committee meetings. 


it is in class management and the temptation to 
waste time in mere talk is much greater. Nearly 
all men love to hear themselves talk, and it takes 
considerable self control as well as a nice under- 
standing of essential facts and arguments to 
say only what is necessary and to stop when 
that has been said. 

The chairman, or president, of a meeting has 
an important responsibility in saving time and 
preventing unnecessary discussion and pointless 
talk. He stands somewhat in the relation oi 
teacher and class, in guiding and directing the 
It is his duty to 
secure a full and free discussion of every ques- 


activities of his associates. 


tion so that the truth may be fully brought out 
and the best wisdom of the members may be 
translated into the board’s acts. But it is no 
less his duty to stop bickering and unnecessary 
criticism, to cut off oratorical flights that are 
made only for public effect, and to prevent mere 
time consuming talk. Even more like a good 
teacher, a good chairman talks but little him- 
self. 

Every school board finds its monthly schedule 
of business so crowded as to hardly find time 
for acting with care on all the matters presented 
by the superintendent and the secretary or bus- 
iness manager. Every moment should be put to 
the best use. 


ADVANCED PRINCIPLES. 

In his preelection campaign, a socialist who 
has been elected to membership on the Cleve- 
land board of education, pledged himself along 
with his fellow socialist candidates, to two as- 
tonishing reforms: 

Granting to teachers “the right to organize a 
union and co-operation of the school board to 
that end. 

“Transtferral to the teachers’ union of all leg- 
islation in connection with the educational part 
of the school board as well as the power to elect 
the superintendent of schools and his assistants.” 

We wonder if the most enthusiastic non- 
socialist advocate of labor can support such de 
structive principles. It is certainly not to be 
wondered that men who advocate such radically 
unsound changes in a branch of our grovern- 
mental machinery are disloyal as a class to the 
nation. 


A WORTH WHILE MODIFICATION. 

At Sterling, Colo., the school board has 
ordered that school sessions shall be held six 
The time 
November and April will be 


equivalent to a full school month of twenty 


days each week as a war measure. 


gained between 


days and will make it possible for the boys to 
be sent out to the farms and orchards surround 
ing the town for productive work during a 
longer period in the spring and summer. 

The plan presents some difficulties in reor- 
ganizing the courses and in adapting the whole 
machinery of the school system to a six-day 
schedule. It has some drawbacks in the addi- 
tional strain on teachers and principals and in 
its possible effect on the health of children. But 
it is well worth trying both as a distinctly edu- 
cational experiment and as a war service. 

It has been the experience of European coun 
tries that the six-day school week—which is 
almost universal—is not detrimental to the phy 


sical or educational welfare of children or 


teachers. It will be interesting to note whether 
American children thrive under the plan and 
whether parents and teachers are patriotic 
enough to adjust themselves to so radical a 


change for the sake of the national welfare. 
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A TRIBUTE WELL DESERVED. 

At the instance of Mr. John Wanamaker the 
Philadelphia board of education has spread on 
its minutes a set of resolutions felicitating and 
thanking Mr. 
able service in the cause of education as mem 
ber and president of the local board of educa- 
tion. The oceasion was the voluntary retire- 
ment of Mr. Edmunds from the presidency 
which he has held since 1902. 


Henry R. Edmunds for his not- 


Any city may congratulate itself upon having 
a citizen who unselfishly devotes time and 
energy during a period of nearly thirty years to 
Such a 
man is a pillar of the community and an ex- 
ample of the best in American citizenship. It 
is fitting that he should be recognized while he 


the advancement of its school system. 


is still active in service, especially when ad- 
vanecing age causes him to lay down the burden 
of leadership and the responsibility of the pre- 
siding office. 

In European countries men who perform ser- 
vice like that of Mr. Edmunds are decorated 
with some knightly order that expresses the ap- 
An Amer- 
ican citizen would care nothing for such a title, 
but he does hold dear the words of praise which 


preciation of the reigning monarch. 


his official colleagues tender him as an expres- 
sion of a democratie people. 


THE TEACHER'S PAY. 

So long as we shall have schools and teachers, 
the problem of adequate pay will be prominent. 

In September there died in East Roxbury, 
Vt., an old teacher, Sarah Freeman, who taught 
the first term of school in 1846, in what is still 
known as the “new” school building at Brook- 
field, Vt. 
one dollar per week and boarded around with 
the farmers. 


Miss Freeman received a salary of 


The committee in charge of the 
school was inclined to consider the pay too high 
and offered 75 cents per week. The young lady, 
however, insisted on a full dollar and the com- 
mittee consented to give it to her. 
Kssentially the problem is no different today 
and it never will change. 


A WARNING. 

The results of the Columbus and Omaha bond 
campaigns should serve as a warning to boards 
of education generally. In the former city the 
proposal to issue three and one-half millions of 
bonds was voted down by a large majority and 
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carried with it to defeat a proposal to permit a 
very much needed increase in the mill tax levy 
for school purposes. It appears that the defeat 
of the two measures was not due so much to a 
local insistence upon war economy but rather 
to unwise campaign methods of the bond pro- 
ponents. They failed to make clear sufficiently 
to the people that so large a scheme of replace- 
ment and extension of the school plant is abso- 
lutely necessary, and they did not carry convic- 
tion when they condemned the present condi- 
tion of the school plant and in effect condemned 
the entire work of the school system as it has 
been developed. 

In Omaha the board of education very cleariy 
saw that the people could not be convinced that 
a general reconstruction of the school plant is 
wise at this time, and deferred the election. It 
is now planned to proceed with a smaller bond 
issue which will furnish funds for a much 
needed commercial high school. The institution 
is crowded into an old building and cannot meet 
the demands made upon it for admission. 

The experiences of Columbus and Omaha 
should convince school boards of the necessity 
of a continuous and consistent program of 
If the 
two cities had not allowed their plant to run 
down they would not now face so serious a time 
as is before them. 


school development and maintenance. 


A reasonable amount of con- 
struction and reconstruction each year, based on 
a carefully worked out plan, is not only busi- 
nesslike and certain in its results, but is good 
public policy and good economy. The people 
expect that the schools shall keep up with the 
growth of the school population and they do 
not begrudge the amounts needed each year for 
that purpose. A comparatively small bond issue 
rarely fails; in fact in practically all cities 
where bond issues are made annually or bien- 
nually, they rarely, if ever, fail. Cases might 
be cited of communities in which no bond issue 
for schools has failed during the past fifty 
vears—since the first establishment of the dis- 
trict. 

In these perilous times, the need of consistent 
and continuous financial policies is more evi- 
dent than in normal years. School boards 
should generally profit by the experience of 
Omaha and Columbus. 


The New York City schools reported sales of 
more than $31,000,000 bonds in the second Lib- 
erty Loan campaign. 
dren did their bit. 


Both teachers and chil- 


If there is anything easier in the world to 
make than a mistake, it is an excuse. 


Recommendations for school 


expenditures 
should not be accepted because the superintend- 
ent makes them, but because he gives the school 


board inadequate reason for them. 


The best form of school organization, accord- 
ing to correct principles of administration, will 
break down miserably if honest, able, public 
spirited men are replaced by dishonest, ineffi- 
cient, selfish men. The schools will shortly be- 
come the image and likeness of the men who 
administer them. 


A form of practical activity and usefulness, 
that has passed the experimental stage in a few 
schools, is the “employment bureau” for stu- 
dents. In the hands of a teacher who has ample 
opportunity to observe the likes and dislikes of 
boys and girls, their habits, faults and good 
qualities, their ability for study and work, an 
employment bureau is a valuable form of voca- 
tional guidance. It is, at the same time, a help 
to business houses, stores and shops which are 
seeking young men and women to enter their 
employ. 
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The School Building as a Neighborhood Center 


Raleigh Weintrob, Principal of Public School No. 22, Paterson, N. J. 


Ten years ago—or, perhaps, not more than 
five years back—if someone had reported that 
School Number So-and-So was open in the even- 
ing as a free-for-all meeting place; that the 
classrooms were ablaze with light and filled with 
people—in one room a group of men with pipes 
and cigars in full blast enjoying a warm polit- 
ical argument, in another their wives and sisters 
discussing suffrage or saiad to the gentle accom- 
paniment of needles and cambric; with here a 
young men’s glee club earnestly “seeing Nellie 
ho-o-ome” and there a girls’ basketball team 
practicing for a coming contest; and in the 
assembly hall a large gathering listening to an 
earnest exponent of war service or Red Cross 
work—such news would have been thought 
worthy of a front page column in any live news- 
paper and the editorial page would have teemed 
with comment, favorable and otherwise. Today 
activities of this character in school buildings 
are common enough to pass without particular 
attention from those outside the work. 

For the short time the social center idea has 
been a part of our city school organization, the 
increase in the number of centers has been re- 
markable. It is evident that they are satisfying 
some real lack in city life. Moreover, it is rare 
to find the organization of one social center 
closely resembling that of another; and this is a 
fairly certain indication that they are develop- 
ing spontaneously. It is too early to declare 
that we have actually discovered the factor that 
will completely democratize our large and grow- 
ing population, but the power of the genuine 
school social center to attract these elements of 
a city’s people not ordinarily reached by other 
socializing agents is of tremendous value, and 
its influence has only begun to be felt. So sin- 
cere a student of American conditions as Presi- 
dent Wilson, speaking of the social center, has 
said: “The schoolhouses dotted here and there 
and everywhere over the great expanse of this 
nation will some day prove to be the roots of 
that great tree of liberty which will spread for 
the sustenance and protection of all mankind.” 

The first attempt to use school buildings in 
the evening for any purpose other than the tra- 
ditional school work was for the free public lec- 
ture course. In many places no progress haa 
been made beyond this. Altho the public lecture 
is undoubtedly of great educational value it is 
not, by itself, a strong socializing force. The 
free lecture courses have failed in this purnose 
in most cities because they are too formal. This 
is thru no fault of those planning the courses 
but is due to the nature of the material itself. 
A lecture implies one person active and many 
merely receptive. The audience must remain 
passive or it loses the only features the lecture 
has to offer—instruction or entertainment. Now. 
however beneficial these may be, they are not 
the most important for the average city dweller. 
What he lacks is communion with his neighbors 
—the sympathy and understanding that com» 
from friendly social contact. If a group of 
people of different nationalities and, conse 
quently, of different tastes, but having common 
interests because they are living in the same 
section of a city, can be brought together to plan 
actively for their common welfare and work out 
the problems of social progress for themselves, 
a triumph in democracy has been achieved. The 
vital point is this: It must be self-activity or 
it is worthless. That is why the social center, 
organized from above and planned in great de- 
tail, to which the people are invited as “out- 
siders” to “come and be amused or instructed,” 
is ineffective. The true community center gen- 


erally begins as a project in the minds of a few 
of the more thoughtful members and develops 
gradually in response to requests and sugges- 
tions from all the people concerned. 

It was said before that the interesting feature 
of each successful social center is its individual- 
ity. This is undoubtedly true, but there are, 
however, certain fundamental elements of organ- 
ization that are similar for all. For this reason, 
the description here given of the development 
of the Bunker Hill Social Center, in Paterson, 
should be of interest to all who are striving to 
solve the problems of the city community. 

School No. 22 is in a section of Paterson that 
is typical in its population of many eastern mill 
cities, especially those in which one industry 
predominates. Nearly all the adults are for- 
eign-born and almost every European nation is 
represented in the mixture. In their native 
countries they were all of the peasant class and 
have had few educational opportunities. Over 
here they have been living very much to them- 
selves, the contact with their neighbors and the 
life of the city in general being so slight as to 
have had little or no moral effect. It is not nt 
all unusual to find among them some who have 
been in this country for twenty years or more 
without being able to speak or even understand 
our language. Certainly, under such conditiotis 
they have had secant opportunity to absorb Amer- 
ican ideals or become imbued with our national 
spirit. Left to itself, such a group remains an 
unassimilated mass in the life of the nation, 
contributing nothing to its spiritual welfare and, 
in times of stress, actually exerting a harmful 
influence. 

Considerations such as these led the writer, 
after working in this community for some time 
as head of a public school, to seek some means 
of drawing these folks out of their shells. Ex 
hibitions, entertainments and all the standard 
attractions of the regular school program were 
tried with no success so far as the awakening of 
concerned. The 
mothers—such as were not in the mills—cam« 
to hear Sigmund or Angelina speak a piece; 
they laughed when little Goldenlocks fell thru 
the Wee Bear’s broken chair, they clapped their 
hands when the entertainment was over—and 
then left the building as quickly as possible. T 
draw them into a classroom to inspect the chi! 
dren’s school work was a difficult and profitless 
achievement. They felt distinctly not at home 
in such surroundings and showed it plainly 
The fathers and big brothers never appeared on 
these occasions. 


a social consciousness was 





THE LATE FRANCIS A. SOPER, 
Baltimore, Md. 
See Page 70.) 


The response was somewhat better when the 
children were given little farms to cultivate on 
a vacant tract of land opposite the school build- 
ing. This was a phase of school work which all 
the parents could appreciate and it brought 
them out in larger numbers than had ever been 
near the building before. There was a certain 
feeling of satisfaction for them in being able to 
show superiority to their Americanized offspring 
in at least one branch of school activity. It was 
amusing and delightful to watch a father or 
other “grown-up” 
stake which the youngster was pounding in to 
mark the boundaries of his “farm,” or helping 
with the sowing and care of the crops. Encour- 
aging as this was, it went but a very little way 
toward a solution of the real problem of the 
community—the development of a sense of social 
interest and responsibility. 

Before setting about to devise plans for draw- 
ing the people together, a study of the social 
factors of the community was made. The fol- 
lowing figures give some idea of the character of 


relative gravely holding a 


population : 
Adults (over 18 years old)— 
Foreign born .............90.6% 
POOGIVE BOT. 6occiccccdcsss 9.47 


Of the foreign born, 
19.1% came from Holland. 
18.0% came from Russia. 
10.2% came from Poland. 
14.3% came from Italy. 
12.4% came from Germany and Austria. 
8.1% came from Hungary. 
9.5% came from Belgium. 
8.4% came from other countries of 
Europe and Asia. 

It is a significant fact that 21.3 per cent of 
the families own their homes, the majority of 
these being Hollanders and Italians. Those who 
rent pav an average of $9.71 a month. The in- 
dividual amounts range from $5.00 to $25.00 
with 74.4 per cent of the eases between $8.00 
and $12.00, the higher rental being for separate 
houses and the lower for flats in the two-family 
houses characteristic of this district. 

The average number of members of a family 
is 6.8, and the average weekly income per mem- 
ber is $3.78. That is, the 
of each family, divided among all its members, 


total weekly income 


would permit of $3.78 being spent on each one. 
This is a better unit for comparison than the 
one usually taken—the total weekly 
Obviously, a $16 weekly income for a family of 
three means something entirely different from 
the same income for a family of six. The range 
of these unit incomes is from $1.10 to $9.85 
with 75 per cent of the cases between $2.34 and 
$4.70. It may be added, by way of comment, 
that these facts were gathered during a pros- 
perous period in the silk industry, in which 
there was very little uneinployment in Patersor. 


income. 


With such an analysis at hand, and a per 
sonal acquaintance with most of the people, it 
was possible to estimate the social needs and 
possibilities of the community. It is quite ap 
parent that the large number of them at or near 
the margin of existence—for our average of 54 
eents a day, per person, for food, clothing and 
all other necessities means just that—have had 
no time for the larger interests of life. The 
affairs of government, social welfare, individual 
development and other such problems, vital for 
members of a democracy, have been ideas and 
ideals far removed from the sphere of their daily 
They have even lacked the 
socializing influence of neighborly contact, the 
f nationalities militating against that. 
The pressing need here, as in numerous other 


material struggle. 
diversity o 


communities in all our cities, was to band these 

family units into a social group so that they 

might develop a sense of responsibility for their 
(Continued on Page 40 
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The Victrola and Victor Records 











ee 


can bring to your school all the happiness of the Christmas season, and countless benefits, 
in pleasure and instruction, for every other school day of the year. 


Have you a copy of “Pan and His Pipes,” by Catherine Dunlap Cather? 


This little booklet of ten 


stories about music and its beginning is an appropriate Christmas book, and should be on the desk of all 


teachers for the story telling period. 


(Price 35 cents at all Victor dealers) 


Here are a few Christmas suggestions of Victor Records for your school: 


45145 (Holy Night (Adam) Marsh and Lyric Quartet 
10 in. $1.00 | Silent Night (Gruber) (with Organ and Chimes) Lyric Quartet 
Messiah— Pastoral Symphony (Handel) 

Orchestra 


Victor Concert 
(2) Messiah—Glory to God (Handel) 
Victor Mixed Chorus 
Messiah—And the Glory of the Lord (Handel) 
Victor Mixed Chorus 
45144 {Messiah—He Shall Feed His Flock Elsie Baker 
10 in.$1.00 | Messiah—Come Unto Me Lucy Marsh 
Angels from the Realms of Glory (Montgomery- 
35594 Smart) Trinity Choir 
12 in.$1.25) Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem (Phillips Brooks) 
Trinity Choir 
Victor Mixed Chorus 


“God Rest 
The First Nowell,” “Silent Night’’) 


| Messiah— Hallelujah 
Chorus (Handel) 
Victor Chorus and 
Sousa’s Band 
Nazareth (Gounod) 
17647 | Lyric Quartet 
10 in. 75c | First Nowell (Old Christ- 
mas Carol )Lyric Quartet 
| Song of the Chimes 
(Worrell) (with 
Chimes) Alma Gluck 
Christmas Eve (2) O 
Bienheureuse Nuit 
(Normandie Carol) 
17868 Elsie Baker 
10 in. 75c)Christmas Day in the 
Morning (2) Good 
Night and Christmas 
Prayer (with Chorus) 
Olive Kline and Chorus 


35499 
12 ar 


31873 | Christmas Songs and Carols 


12 in.$1.00 | (Christians, Awake,” ‘Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem,” 
You, Merry Gentlemen,” 


31770 
12 in.$1.00 | 


64322 
10 in.$1.00 | 





Hear these Victor Records 





Victrola XXV, $75 
specially manufactured 
for School use 


When the Victrola is not in use, the 
horn can be placed under the instru- 





ment safe and secure from danger, 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people 


at any Victor dealer’s. 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N., J. 


Victor 





Merry Christmas (2) Sleighing Song (Riley- 
17869 Gaynor) Olive Kline 
10 in. 75¢| Around the Christmas Tree (Old Swedish Folk-Song) 
(2) Little Christmas Shoes Elsie Baker 
17870 | Joseph Mine (Calvisius, A.D. 1587) Victor Mixed Chorus 


in. 75¢c | How a Rose E’er Blooming (2) To Us is Born 
Immanuel (MM. Praetorius, A. D. 1609) Lyric Quartet 
Scrooge—Part 1—“Marley’s Ghost” 
35566 William Sterling Battis 
12 in.$1.25 | Scrooge—Part 2—“The Ghost of Christmas Past” 
(Monologue arranged from ‘‘A Christmas Carol’’ ) 
(Dickens) William Sterling Battis 
Scrooge—Part 3—“The Ghost of Christmas Present” 
35567 William Sterling Battis 
12 in.$1.25 | Serooge—Part 4—“The Ghost of Christmas to Come” 
| (Monologue arranged from ‘‘A Christmas Carol’’) 
(Dickens) 
Bible Reading—Luke 2 
(Reading) 
18086 
10in. 75c )it Came Upon the Midnight Clear 
| Herald Angels Sing 


William Sterling Battis 
(2) Christmas Carol 
Harry E. Humphrey 
(2) Hark! the 
(3) Joy to the World 
Victor Concert Orchestra 
(Violin-’Cello-Harp) 
Venetian Trio 
Silent Night, Holy Night (Celesta Solo) Felix Arndt 
35418 {The Night Before Christmas (Moore) Cora Mel Patten 
12 in.$1.25 | The Gingerbread Boy (Old Folk Tale) Georgene Faulkner 


i Coming of the Year (Organ Accompaniment) 


17842 Noel (Holy Night) (Adam) 
10in. 75c 


16825 


Church Bells 
10in. 75c 


Lord Dismiss Us With Thy Blessing (Organ 
Accompaniment) Trinity Chimes 
60080 [Babes in Toyland—The Toymaker’s Shop (Herbert) 

10 in. 75c (Christmas record made especially for the children) 


Victor Herbert’s Orchestra 


For further information, write to the 
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School Soard Journal 





Honest Lantern and Slides. 


class photographically, too. 


Send Slide Catalogs 
A—Agriculture 
E—Geography and Industries 
H—History, Civics, Biography 





“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns.”’ 


Put Life into Your Work 


by illustrating the lessons with a McIntosh 


The new McIntosh slide lists, compiled, 
after a three years’ study of curricula, are 
the first real pedagogic slides per se and in 
arrangement to be offered. They are first- 


Send for our new leaflet on Visual In- 
struction, and the selection of an outfit. 





McINTOSH comraxy 
427 Atlas Block, Chicago 


Lanterns from $25.00 up. 
Opaque Projectors. 
Motion Picture Machines. 


Write for catalog and 
service in selection. 





an imitation. 








Read what Prof. Ellis, of the University 
of Texas, the greatest student of Public 
Hygiene, says about 





The original Washable Liquid Wall Paint, the 
most successful finish for Walls of Schools. Be- 
ware of imitation. 


tions, and Prof. Ellis’ suggestions. 


Elastic Interior Finish 


is the varnish which is used in many schools, 
even when being built, because when any 
water or the sweating of a new building is on 
it, it is not affected. 


ZINOLIN 


“Arnold-ized” ZiNC paint 


is the All-Zinc, No-Lead Paint for the outside. 
Send for circulars telling of this. 


Keystone Varnish Company 
No. 17 Otsego Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Anything offered like it is 
Send for book of tints, combina- 


(non poisonous ) 








(Continued from Page 38) 
own welfare as a community and in relation to 
the city as a whole. 
The obvious means to accomplish this was by 
Whatever 
suspicions the foreigner may have of our other 


use of the public school building. 


institutions, in the public school he has implicit 
confidence. The courts, the departments of 
municipal government, and such similar official 
bodies are to him unfamiliar phenomena which 
it is safest to avoid, if possible, but of the public 
school and its functions he knows only good. 
It is true that in occasional instances he tries 
to sidestep its regulations by withdrawing his 
child before the permissible age, but these are 
cases where the immediate family need over- 
shadows the thought of future welfare and in 
no way indicates doubt of the publie school’s 
beneficent influence. Another feature that 
makes the school building the ideal location of 
the community center is the fact that it is a 
public building and, generally, the only public 
building in the community. Its use thruout the 
day by children of all races, creeds and nation- 
alities advertises the entirely democratic nature 
of its ownership, and all activities developed 
under its auspices readily assume a social char- 
acter, since the stigma of charity and the danger 
of paternalism are not associated with it. 

In arranging for the first meeting of the resi- 
dents, it was decided to have the call come froin 
some of the people rather than from the head of 
the school. This was easily accomplished. The 
writer visited the homes of some of the more 
intelligent families and discussed with them the 
advisability of forming an organization of the 
adult members of the neighborhood to meet in 
the school and plan some activities that would 


attract the young people—particularly the boys 
to the school 
building in the evenings and keep them out of 


and girls from 16 to 20 years 


the streets and worse places. The need of this 
in the Bunker Hill section is peculiarly press- 
ing for our immediate neighbor is the “shore 
district,” one of the vilest of those vile festering 
spots that besmirch every city; and its brilliant, 
noisy dance halls are a constant lure to the 
natural, pleasure-seeking instincts of the young 
people of Bunker Hill, their long daily confine- 
ment in the mills making them readily suscep- 
tible to any influences that promise lively enjoy- 
ment. That this was the proper note to strike 
at the outset was shown by the immediate and 
hearty response. Five nationalities, Holland, 
Italian, Seotch, Hungarian and native Amer- 
ican, were represented by the families called on 
and all grasped with equal enthusiasm the idea 
of organizing to guard the young and inexper- 
ienced of their neighborhood. Each one made 
himself responsible for stirring up sentiment 
favorable to the project in his immediate 
vicinity. 

Ostensibly formed to organize evening clubs 
and other activities for the young people, the 
Bunker Hill Social Center, from its initial 
meeting, found its interests directed into an- 
other channel that soon became of as much im 
portance as the main one. They discovered—as 
every student of human nature would expect 
that working together in a common cause was a 
pleasurable experience in itself. The novelty of 
mingling with a large group of neighbors in a 
publie meeting was sufficiently exciting to make 
the affair eventful, and the fact that they were 
discussing matters of great importance to the 
welfare of the community helped to take them 


out of the usually narrow eircle of their 
thoughts. An old resident, the one who was 
elected president of the organization, expressed 
the common feeling when, in accepting the office, 
he said: “I’ve been living in Bunker Hill for 
over twenty years, and yet I don’t know more 
than two or three people in this room. I never 
knew what a fine bunch of neighbors I had!” 

It was decided to have weekly meetings of the 
senior social center organization and arrange 
junior organizations, or clubs, under the care of 
committees, that would use the building every 
night. Of the valuable work of the committees 
more will be said later. The weekly meetings of 
the social center soon grew to be events eagerly 
awaited by the entire district. New possibili- 
ties developed at each meeting. The power of 
organized effort along social, economic and civie 
It was the city 
superintendent of schools, a progressive edu- 


lines soon became apparent. 


cator, thoroly in sympathy with the ideals of the 
social center movement, who suggested the last 
development. Speaking at one of the meetings, 
he told the members that their organization 
afforded excellent opportunity to become per- 
sonally acquainted with candidates for local 
offices and discover, in informal discussions, 
their merits for the places they sought. There- 
after it became customary to invite at each 
meeting some from outside the Bunker Hill dis- 
trict to talk to the members and discuss in- 
formally the field he represented. The mayor 
of the city and heads of the municipal depart- 
ments came and explained the operations of 
their offices. Ministers, doctors, labor leaders— 
anyone with ideas socially valuable—were heard 
with eager interest and compelled thru intelli- 


gent discussion to clearly explain themselves. 
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subjected. 


seamless rubber. 





NEW YORK 


These instruments now have the 
black crystal finish which is reagent-proof and 
so much more durable than ordinary lacquer 
Model F2 (illustrated) has curved handle arm, 
lever fine adjustment and stage covered with 
Model BH4 is the straight 
arm type at the same price ($31.50). 


Bausch & lomb 


‘the name |which for 60 years |has stood jor 'the highest standard of excellence in 
optical manufacture, for a constantly improved product, and for moderate prices. 


Microscopes 


Scientific Standard 


Classroom and laboratory use demand of a microscope the optical 
precision, simplicity of operation and sturdy construction which have so 
long distinguished Bausch & Lomb instruments. 
Models BH4 and F?2 for this especial purpose, 
bearing in mind the constant use and inexpe- 
rienced handling to which such equipment is 


We have developed 


A. C. arc lamp. 


Special Terms to Educational Institutions. 
Write for complete Illustrated Price List. 


Bausch £9 lomb Optical ©. 


411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Photographic and Ophthalmic Lenses. 
jection Lanterns (Balopticons) Binoculars, and other High-Grade Optical Products. 


WASHINGTON CHICAGO 


Balopticon 


The Perfect Stereopticon 


This projection lantern is especially desirable for edu- 
cational work because of its wonderfully sharp definition, its 
simplicity of operation, its economy and its durability. The 
highly perfected illuminating equipment consists of a noise- 
less, automatic, high-powered Mazda lamp which gives ex- 
treme brilliancy at less current cost than the corresponding 


Models for lantern slides cost from $26.50 up. 

Models for opaque objects, such as 
maps, photos, specimens, etc., $35 up. 

Combination models for both forms of 
projection, with instant interchange, $45 up. 













Pro- 








This responsiveness to public thought and 
need is one of the most valuable results achieved 
by the social center. It is difficult for a public 
movement to reach the individual in the seclu- 
sion of his home, but when he is linked with his 
neighbors in an organization avowedly social 
he becomes extremely sensitive to such activi- 
ties. When a Baby Welfare compaign was con- 
ducted in the state, the Bunker Hill Social Cen- 
ter readily took up the movement. An exhibi 
tion of held and a physician eX- 
plained the best methods of caring for babies 
and selected prize specimens of the neighbor- 


babies was 


hood as living examples. Literature was dis 
tributed, addresses were made, and posters in 
different languages thruout the district helped 
to spread the gospel. The city Chamber of Com- 
merce found an efficient helper in the Social 
Center when it inaugurated a “Clean-Up” week. 
Other affairs of public interest met a similar 
response from the awakened spirit of the people. 

At the same time the members became aware 
of the defects in their surroundings and, what 
was to more effect, learned the manner of reme- 
dying them. A delegation from the Social Cen 
ter appeared before the Board of Public Works 
to request better lighting and paving of their 
streets. Previously this section had been en 
tirely neglected because it is an outlying see 
tion and there had been no one to speak for it. 
When the Social 
tives, made insistent requests for improvements 
the board attended to them. In the same spirit, 
a large representation of the Center attended a 
meeting of the Playground and Recreation Com 
Mission to support the request of the principal 
of the school for the establishmient of a public 
playground in the Bunker Hill section. The 
request was granted. Another well-planned cam- 


Center, thru its representa 


paign persuaded the Board of Education to es- 


tablish additional evening classes for foreigners. 

Such practical, first-hand experiences in self 
government with the machinery of popular gov- 
ernment, could not help but broaden the outlook 
of the social center members. 
tures of the Center 


The social fea- 
social, that is, in the com- 


mon meaning of that word—were not the least 


important factors in the growth of this spirit. 
After the “business part” of each meeting, the 
evening was spent in less serious entertainment. 
The ladies of the entertainment committee pro- 
vided refreshments—coffee and cake on “Dutch 
nights,” spaghetti on “Italian nights,” and other 
national dishes—and there were songs and 
games to round out the evening. The simpler 
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Drayload of printed matter for school use 


It is valued at about $1,000 and weighs two tons 
work was done by students in the Sioux City High School, Sioux City, lowa. 
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Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 





























absorb knowledge by handling them. 


sections as books accumulate. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. 








EVERY. SCHOOL ROO 


Children learn by being in the midst of books; they unconsciously 


Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcases are Built-to-endure, Dustproof, 
Noiseless, Roller Bearing and Non-Binding Doors. 


THEY COST NO MORE THAN THE ORDINARY KIND. 
You 'buy as much bookspace as you need and secure additional 


|Write for Catalog S-115 








Cincinnati 


Over 500 Superintendents 
Desire to Install 
School Printing Outfits 


Over 700 Have Installed Them 


Your Superintendent is the one man qualified to 
know what your schools require. That is one of the 
reasons you employ him. Then why not take his 
advice and install a school printing outfit? 


School Printing Outfits 


create interest in academic work and provide facil- 
ities for vocational training in a subject that is 
primarily a “PeAcE Art,” although it is the chiet 
“DespATCH BEARER” of the present wart. 


Printing outfits cost less than outfits for other manual 
subjects. Per capita costs for supplies are lower. 


You assume no obligations by writing and requesting 
detailed information regarding school printing outfits 
and their installation. Address 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


300 COMMUNIPAW AVE., JERSEY CITY, N.J. 


—__, 
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and more childlike the games the more they were 
enjoyed. It was made a firm rule that visitors 
to the center must always take active part in 
these and this helped to remove any feeling of 
restraint. When one has seen the president 
of the board of education, for instance, whirled 
about with a handkerchief over his eyes and 
staggering around in an earnest effort to pin a 
paper tail on the elusive hindquarters of a 
canvas donkey, it is easy to establish a com- 
munion of feeling with him as a man and not 
merely an official. 

As explained before, the plan of activities for 
the young people was developed under the care 
of committees from the senior organization. It 
had been decided that the best way to have a 
club organize would be to let the initiative come 
from the young people themselves. The wisdom 
of such a plan is apparent. It placed the re- 
sponsibility just where it should be and pre- 
vented the boys and girls from looking on the 
project as a coercive scheme, a suspicion which 
would have been fatal to the success of the plan. 
Naturally, a greater value would be attached to 
any activity if it grew up among those suff- 
ciently interested in it to make the request. The 
use of a room in the school building was granted 
by the social center as a privilege but no restric- 
tions were made except that each club was re- 
sponsible for its conduct to a committee of three 
members who were to be considered as advisers 
and helpers and not “watchmen.” Another salu- 
tary effect of this plan is worth mentioning here. 
Putting all the work of supervision on the mem- 
bers of the social center made it a genuine com- 
munity project. It is impossible to over-empha- 
size the importance of this. If every individual 
in the center could be given an active part in 


the conduct of its affairs the gain in spirit would 
be immeasurably great. 

The first group organized under the guardian- 
ship of the center was a dancing club. About 
fifty young people, ranging in age from 16 to 25 
—just the ones it was intended to reach—com- 
posed this club at the beginning. By charging 
ten cents for each lessun, the committee was 
able to secure a competent instructor who taught 
the class for two hours each week. Other times 
they met to practice and to engage in social 
affairs. The members of the committee, all 
women, acted as chaperones and their presence, 
while it did not interfere with the enjoyment 
of those who came just for the pleasure of the 
dance, acted as a check on the few who might 
have been inclined to display some of their 
dance hall accomplishments. For that matter, 
the mere fact that they were meeting in a school 
building was sufficient to restrain any unhealth- 
ful tendencies. It was a tremendous relief for 
the parents to know that their daughters were 
attending dances in absolute security. 


Those who were not interested in the social 
graces took up athletics. Clubs for boys and 
girls were organized. Thruout the city there 
was a splendid spirit of co-operation with the 
work being done at Bunker Hill, and when the 
Boys’ Club was organized the service of two 
trainers was secured to give the boys a thoro 
course in physical training. These arranged 
contests for it with outside organizations and 
helped greatly to keep the interest of the club at 
highest pitch. The Girls’ Club was similarly 
assisted. In the same spirit, the Paterson Pub- 
lic Library established a branch at the school 
and those who tired of athletics came to the 
reading room to spend a quiet evening. News- 


papers and books in foreign languages were on 
file for the older people who could not read Eng- 
lish. Most of the high school students living in 
the vicinity, with no facilities for study at home, 
came here and made excellent use of the fine set 
of reference books which the library had placed 
on the shelves. One corner of the room was 
stocked with checker boards and other quiet 
games for those seeking lighter diversions. 

Very soon after the first clubs were organized, 
several women asked “if they couldn’t learn 
cooking and sewing.” This request was inter- 
esting in several ways. One of the many hard- 
ships of life in the Bunker Hill district is 
caused by the condition that keeps so many of 
the mothers at work in the mills the entire day 
and deprives them of the opportunity to teach 
their daughters the art of home management. 
Too often there is no home life at all. The 
children are not brought up, they just struggle 
up. The girls learn nothing of the details of 
housekeeping and when the time comes for them 
to make their own households they have no ex- 
perience to go by. The kind of homes they estab- 
lish are just like their parents’. 

When the requests were made, therefore, the 
social center at once set about devising means 
for such work. A committee on “cooking” was 
appointed. There were no facilities for teach- 
ing that subject in the school, so the committee 
installed small gas burners and an oven in tha 
teacher’s room. The women selected for this 
committee were experienced housewives and they 
were able to give instruction of the most prac- 
tical kind. Later, when the attendance in- 
creased, a trained teacher of domestic science 
was engaged to assist the committee. It was 
decided to offer special groups of lessons rather 
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than a long course in cooking because many of 
the girls and women who came were interested 
in particular divisions of the subject, and some 
of the women who could arrange their household 
duties so as to come for a special course of three 
lessons in soups, or four lessons in preparing 
vegetables, and so on, would never have thought 
of enrolling for a whole winter’s course. The 
same plan was followed with instruction in sew 
ing. A committee arranged short courses in 
mending, use of patterns, crocheting and all the 
other branches of the art. Parceling out the 
work in such small, palatable doses appealed to 
all and made the courses extremely popular. 

Other activities were organized as the need 
for them appeared. A Boy Scouts’ troop, a 
Young Men’s Glee Club, which afterwards 
developed into a mixed chorus with a musical 
director, literary clubs, debating clubs—these 
were some of the lines the interests of the people 
followed. As indicated thruout, the expenses of 
the social center were borne by the community. 
Absolutely no financial assistance came from the 
outside. Membership fees, special entertain- 
ments, fairs and exhibitions were the means em- 
ployed to raise funds. 

Up to the present the Bunker Hill Social 
Center has amply demonstrated its value. De- 
veloped in a section essentially foreign to our 
national spirit and institutions, it has clearly 
proved the most effective means of homogeniz- 
ing the many, varied elements and developing 


| inthem a feeling of social consciousness in tune 


with the best American ideals. 
UNSATISFACTORY FEATURES OF 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


By Mary McNabb Johnston. 
“It can’t be economy—plate glass is more ex- 


Pensive than wood. What on earth is its excuse, 
tnyway?”’ asked an angry mother whose little 


daughter had been very badly hurt by the acci 
dental breaking of a schoolroom door. 
I. The Schoolroom Door. 

No one seemed able to give a satisfactory 
answer, and for a time this lady considered 
suing the school board for damages. 

A glass door is objectionable for other reasons 
than its continual menace to the safety of 
teacher and child. It renders impossible the 
schoolroom privacy so essential to accomplish- 
ing the best work. 

Where the playground space is limited and the 
school membership large, the classes have inter- 
mission at different The sight of a 
marching column, as they go and come, is a dis- 
traction to small children still busy at their 
desks. 

One class can observe what is being done by 
their neighbors in an opposite room. In many 
of the the primary rooms 
directly across the corridor can see the progreas 
of delightful games in the kindergarten during 
an entire session. 

Perhaps the most tantalizing of all the out- 
side interruption, is the practice of acrobatic 
stunts in the corridor by the older boys. The 
sight of a manly figure, with his feet in the air, 
fills the seven-year-old with distracting envy. 

When “them big guys are doin’ tricks” at 
their very door, the reading lessons and desk 
work are poor consolation to the tiny men on 
the wrong side of the plate glass. They see just 
enough to make them wildly impatient to see the 
rest of it, especially if the athletic supremacy of 
a big brother is being contested. 

A Near Tragedy. 

A grade teacher refused permission to one of 
her boys who had asked to leave the room. The 
forenoon session had just begun and she knew 


times. 


newer buildings, 


this youngster to welcome every circumstance 
that might help to separate him from his work. 
Glancing at him after a few minutes, she was 
shocked at the expression of agony on his face, 
as he writhed and twisted in his seat. Hurrying 
to his desk, she said quietly: “If you must leave 
the room, go at once. You need not even wait 
to ask me, when you feel ill.” 

He rushed out of the room. At the end of 
half an hour she noticed with a start that his 
seat was still vacant, and she fled to the base- 
ment, fearing that she would find him in a 
state of collapse. But he was seated comfort- 
ably on the cement floor, enjoying an early 
recess with a pocketful of marbles and a pal 
from another room. His friend had beckoned, 
passing the door. 

In another room a sick boy was sent home 
early in the afternoon, and urged to “go right 
to bed.” His teacher called that evening to find 
out whether she might be of service to his 
mother. But she found him in no serious dan- 
ger. He had that afternoon beaten the gang in 
a swimming contest. 

The “swimming signal,” first and second 
finger held up, had caused the indisposition 
which secured his release—a decided indisposi- 
tion to remain in school any longer. 

The rest of the boys had been excused early 
on account of an examination they were not 
required to take. A little ingenuity enabled the 
“champion swimmer” to bandage his teacher’s 
eyes with the necessary amount of wool. 


Opinion of an Expert. 

School boards who still favor the glass door, 
might ask Fletcher B. Dresslar’s opinion of it. 
It is given on pages 49 and 50 of “American 
Schoolhouses,” a bulletin, by the way, eminently 
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worth reading. It is well illustrated and is in 
any good public library. 

Where the need of light in a corridor is im- 
perative, it can be transmitted by means of 
frosted wire glass. Most of the new school 
buildings have their corridors lighted electric- 
ally. 

HOW TO KEEP A HIGH SCHOOL 
“ALIVE.” 
By Albert Earley, Prin. North Plainfield High 
School, North Plainfield, N. J. 

We have a very enviable reputation for school] 
spirit. This is admitted by both our friends, 
and our keen rivals. We endeavor to have a 
“live” high school. 

We are represented in the athletic world by 
a baseball team, a boys’ basketball team, a girls’ 
basketball team and girls’ and boys’ basketball 
teams from each class. On the morning of im- 
portant games we have appropriate chapel exer- 
cises, consisting of songs, cheers, yells, and 
speeches by members of the team, and the prin- 
cipal or superintendent. The games are adver- 
tised in the newspapers, on our bulletin boards, 
and by large posters placed in the merchants’ 
windows. At the important games, we have a 
very large percentage of the student body. 

As a step in vocational guidance, we have in- 
vited business and professional men of the com- 
munity to address the students at the chap?) 
exercises. They have responded generously. 
Our plan included an address on each of the 
leading professions. This feature is enjoyed, 
and it quickens student life. 

We have a fine stereopticon which we use 
occasionally for an illustrated lecture on some 
historical, industrial or other topic. Several 
corporations have gladly loaned us lantern slides 
showing the production of their goods from the 
raw material to the finished article’ One cor- 
poration loaned us a set of slides showing the 
natural beauties of the most famous caverns in 


the world. These slides are often sent by pre- 
paid express. Much enthusiasm is aroused and 
we think this line of work a big feature. We 
are now negotiating with several colleges for 
the loan of slides. 


Each member of the senior class is required 
to give two recitations a year in chapel, and 
each junior, one. The a debating 
team and a literary society. 


school has 


We have a progressive Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, which gives monthly lectures on cur- 
rent topics, holds fairs, gives shows to poor 
children, raises money for various purposes and 
links together the home and the school. 

Many industrial firms have sent us exhibits of 
their products. These are used in the teaching 
of chemistry, general science and geography. 
This material consists of the crude and finished 
articles, charts, ores, oils, cements, woods, var 
nishes, foods, ete. Our classes in science visit 
the industrial plants of this vicinity: our last 
trip was to the milk laboratory of the local 
board of health. Our civies class has visited 
the State Legislature and we have arranged for 
some of our stenographic students to take testi- 
mony in the Recorder’s Court. 


We believe in higher education and as one 
means to make the students ambitious to go to 
college we have secured large framed pictures 
of eighteen colleges, technical schools, and uni- 
versities scattered from Massachusetts to Colo- 
rado. 


Two students have made machine diagrams 
in the mechanical drawing which we 
thought were good enough to frame and hang on 
the wall. One of our graduates when he was a 
college sophomore, showed one of these draw- 
ings to his college professor of machine design 
and was given credit for one semester’s work 
in that department. The school chose, by ballot, 
a motto, and one of the boys painted it on a 


room 


handsome panel, which he made in a very artis- 
tie design. This hangs over the platform in our 
assembly room. The manual training depart- 
ment made a small bulletin board and some near 
figures on card board which we use to an- 
nounce the numbers of our songs for chapel. 

In one of our main corridors, is a_ small 
blackboard on which we place famous quota- 
tions, mottoes, which are 
changed very frequently. In the same corridor 
we hang a good reproduction of some famous 
painting and this is changed about once in two 
weeks. Scores of students stop to look at these. 

At the beginning of the school year, we sent 
a circular letter to each of our former students 
who are now in college. This letter reminded 
them that no graduate of this high school has 
ever been dismissed from college for any cause; 
that we were depending on them to uphold the 
fair name of their alma mater, and that we were 
interested in them and would always be glad to 
see them visit their high school. This letter 


epigrams, ete., 


was warmly welcomed. We got the college 
records of our former students and told the 


student body of the success of their former 
schoolmates. This always inspired the students 
to win laurels for themselves and for the school 
they loved. 

We have a school orchestra, and, to provide 
musicians for the future, we induced some local 
music teachers to come to the school onee a 
week and give piano or violin lessons outside of 
school hours for twenty-five cents per lesson. 

For our reference books, we supplement our 
local library by borrowing from the State 
Library and the Library of Congress. 

By these and other means, we have kept our 
school so “alive” that one September, the class 
which left in June as sophomores, returned a 
juniors without the loss of a single member. In 
three years the high school enrollment increased 
sixty-four per cent while the population of the 
boro decreased slightly. 
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HOW TO JUDGE A SCHOOL BOARD. 

Teachers have for many years considered the 
visiting of schools as one of the strongest sources 
of inspiration and self help. In many communi- 
ties it is the custom that teachers spend two or 
three days annually visiting schools and observ- 
ing other teachers do their regular work. In 
normal schools teaching observation is an im- 
portant part of the regular course of study. 

Mr. Glen Edwards, of the Chicago Public Edu- 
cation Association, has suggested that the public 
may observe school boards at work with good 
effect and that they may learn from such obser- 
vation how school boards do their work and how 
efficiently they administer the schools. Mr. Ed- 
wards believes that information by the general 
public is the first step toward the formation of 
correct opinion and that such observation will 
react favorably upon the members of boards who 
are themselves under observation. He writes: 

“Chicago’s new board of education has said on 
various occasions that it welcomes the public and 
the representatives of responsible organizations 
to its meetings. It also invites their suggestions 
and criticisms. This invitation is quite properly 
made contingent upon a knowledge of the facts 
which can be acquired by attendance upon the 
meetings of the board. Obviously this is the 
right foundation for intelligent co-operation with 
the board by citizens and citizens’ organizations. 

“Lay visitors who wish to be useful witnesses 
of the proceedings of the board should equip 
themselves with a number of indispensable stand- 
ards of judgment. As the proper functions of a 
board of education have been clearly defined by 
years of board activities and experiences, these 
standards are readily available. It is by ac- 
quainting oneself with these functions that one 


gains the right standards with which to gauge 
the operations of any board of education in any 
city of the country. 


Management by Experts. 

“To begin with, however, the visitor should 
keep in mind two elementary and universally 
applicable propositions as he follows the work of 
the board of education. 

“First, the routine and professional duties of 
the schools should be carried out only by special- 
ists employed and controlled by the board; sec- 
ond, all agencies within the school system should 
be subordinated to the chief educational expert, 
the superintendent of schools, and everything 
undertaken in the school system should be sub- 
ject to his scrutiny and opinion as the most im- 
portant executive of the board. 

“For national experience shows that this is the 
only way in which the maximum effort of a de- 
partment of education can be concentrated effec- 
tively upon its single purpose—the proper edu- 
cating of the maixmum number of children. 

“The visitor should also become familiar with 
the provisions of the law under which the schools 
operate. He should know the powers and duties 
of the board, of the superintendent of schools 
and of all the principal agencies established by 
the law for the conduct of school affairs. He 
should supplement this information by careful 
attention to the legal opinions of the attorney of 
the board. 

Standards for Comparison. 

“With this preliminary equipment well in 
hand, the lay visitor should proceed to catalog 
the true functions of a board of education. He 
will find such a catalog of great service as he 
follows the progress of a board of education thru 
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the coming months and years. For the present, 
an example or two will be sufficient to indicate 
the character of these functions. 

“It is a function of a board to set in motion 
and supervise a careful survey to determine as 
far as possible the flow of population in a com- 
munity for the next fifty years as a scientific 
basis for the selection of school sites. Telephone 
companies in our large cities lay their mains 
according to the results of similar surveys. 

“With such a plan in hand the board can check 
recommendations and appeals for school build- 
ings and so prevent huge waste of public money 
due to the ordinary haphazard methods of build- 
ing schools. It is a function of a board to main- 
tain efficiency in every department of the school 
system. 

“It should insist upon the preparation for its 
approval of adequate tests to determine at any 
time the efficiency of any agent or agency in the 
school system. It is also a function of the board 
to see to it that fair, just and effective methods 
for the elimination of inefficiency, wherever it 
may be found within the system, are devised and 
kept in operation. 


Keep Books on Them. 

“All true functions of a board of education 
have these characteristics in common; namely, 
they deal with the school system as an organic 
whole; they foster the principle of growth; they 
inhibit motion in circles; they encourage prog- 
ress; they guarantee efficiency in the present, 
and build for the accommodation in the school 
organization of future educational needs as they 
develop in the community. 

“While the visitor is accumulating this infor- 
mation there is an immediate service which he 
can render to the organization he may represent. 
He can keep a plain, straight-forward record of 
each board meeting. The journal should be kept 
in some regular form, so as to permit of com- 
parison from meeting to meeting to determine 
any progress or change in the amount, character 
or method of the work of the board. It is im- 
portant that representatives of as many organt- 
zations as possible keep independent records of 
the proceedings.” 
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AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Detroit, Mich. The introduction of a practical 
system of school accounting is proposed by the 
school board in the near future. The Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research has been em- 
ployed to make an audit and survey of the busi- 
ness department and to suggest improvements in 
the working of the system. 

A suggestion made by a school director at the 
fifty-fifth annual meeting of the School Directors’ 
Association of Montgomery County, Pa., that 
school directors be paid $4 a day for attending 
regular sessions of the body, was refused con- 
sideration by the members. Supt. A. S. Martin 
who took the opportunity to criticise the sugges- 
tion, gave it as his opinion that to pay school 
directors would tend to disgrace the members 
and would interfere with the efficiency and the 
personnel of school boards. 

Suit has been brought against the Denver 
school district by Frank H. Clark, former super- 
intendent, to obtain damages amounting to $7,- 
000, alleged to have been suffered thru the break- 
ing of his contract by the present board. Mr. 
Clark claims that he was under contract from 
March, 1917 to July 1, 1918. 

The board of Spokane, Wash., has ordered 
placed in each grade building and also in the 
high schools, a bronze tablet, upon which the 
names of boys who enlist in war service shall be 
engraved. The tablets are provided thru the co- 
operation of the ladies of the local W. R. C. 

The State Teachers’ Association of Texas has 
communicated with the presidents of the various 
school boards in the state urging them to co- 
operate in the organization of a school board 
section to be formed at the meeting in Waco, 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 1. 

The school board of Detroit, Mich., recently 
disregarded an old rule against collections in the 
classrooms when it permitted the children to 
collect money for Liberty Bonds. Some of the 
children bought bonds in the expectation of put- 
ting them to use in the schools when they had 
matured. Students in the Northern High School 
subscribed for $10,000 worth with the idea of 
forming a nucleus fund for a scholarship. 





The school board of Chicago has ordered that 
the price of the penny lunch be raised to two 
cents. 

The school board of Stowe Township, near 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has ruled that none but the Stars 
and Stripes shall float over the school buildings. 
The ruling was given in the case of the Italian 
residents who requested that the Italian flag be 
placed beside the Stars and Stripes. 

The county board of education of Richmond 
County, Ga. has asked the city council at 
Augusta to pave one of the streets upon which 
schools are located, with some sort of surface 
material to lessen the noise from traffic. Three 
schools are located on the street and their work 
is disturbed by the noise of street traffic. 

The school board at Freeport, Ill., has adopted 
a policy to give its patronage only to persons or 
firms whose words and actions show positive and 
unqualified patriotism. 

The school board of Savannah, Ga., has adopted 
as an experiment a system of textbook rentals. 
Books are rented for the year and are returnable 
at the close of the school term. 

Marinette, Wis. The board has prohibited 
dancing in the high school during the period of 
the war. 

Washington, D. C. The shortage of male labor- 
ers has made it necessary for the school board to 
hire women janitors in order to fill vacancies. 
It is expected that other women will be employed 
as the need arises. 

Port Huron, Mich. The board has given raises 
of $2.50 to $5 to all janitors in the schools. 

The school board of Seattle, Wash., has estab- 
lished a book bindery for the reclamation of 
library and textbooks which become dilapidated. 
A foreman and three assistants are employed in 
the bindery. It is planned to continue the depart- 
ment of book repairs maintained for making 
minor repairs. 

An initial petition has been filed with the 
school board of Seattle, Wash., for the recall of 
Miss Anna Louise Strong as a member of the 
board. The petition is based on Miss Strong’s 
testimony in the recent trial of Hulet M. Wells 
in the federal court, and charges that Miss 


Strong in violation of her oath as a member of 
the board to support the constitution, met with 
co-conspirators and arranged for a house to house 
canvass against conscription. 

Mayor-Elect John F. Hylan of New York City, 
has announced that he will discontinue the Gary 
plan of organization in the schools of the First 
City. It is planned, early in January, to provide 
funds and to make plans for building new schools 
in sufficient number to meet existing needs and 
to discontinue the part-time plan. A new board 
of seven is to be appointed by the mayor, which 
will have as its task the planning of accommo- 
dations for the children. 

Officials of the present board are more con- 
cerned with the extension of the Gary plan than 
they are with its retention in the schools already 
established. It is claimed that the difficulties in 
the way of abolition will probably prevent that 
accomplishment, but the discarding of the exist- 
ing program will mean that 70,000 children will 
be put on part-time, or double sessions, instead 
of full-time as contemplated. The belief of the 
present board that the system will not be abol- 
ished is based largely upon what has been con- 


sidered the demonstrated value of the system 
where it has been established, and upon the 
physical and other changes which have been 


made in introducing the system. If the old sys- 
tem should be restored, it would mean that the 
capacity of the schools would be reduced by one- 
half to one-fourth, and the equipment and space 
provided would be idle a great deal of the time. 
To avoid this waste, it would be necessary to 
restore the buildings themselves to the original 
condition, involving considerable expenditure of 
money and the abandonment of equipment 

The school board of Worcester, Mass., has in- 
creased the tuition rates to be paid by pupils re- 
siding outside of the city as follows: High 
schools, $75 to $90 per year; Grades VIII-VII, $40 
to $50 per year; Grades below VII, $35 to $40 per 
year. 

The entire school board of the city of Two 
Rivers recently resigned because the city coun- 
cil cut down their estimates for the appropria- 
tions for school purposes. The board of edu- 
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The ‘‘Congressional’”’ 
embodying ‘‘tulip’’ bowl 





Our line is complete, 
condition, 
wall and pedestal fountains. 
tect the lives of the teachers and pupils in your 
schools by selecting 


Glauber Sanitary Bubblers 


“THE 100th PERCENT OF SANITARY EFFICIENCY” @—/ 
SAYS UNCLE SAM 


All Glauber bubblers and drinking fountains that have china 
bowls or “‘tulip’’ bowls have jets of such construction that the 
bubble palpitates a little, 
demonstration of this feature to the U. S. War Department, our 
bubblers were approved for installation ‘‘somewhere in France.”’ 
Germs can’t ‘‘dance on the bubble”’ of a Glauber fountain, which 
is just where bubblers at the University of Minnesota fell short, 
causing a serious epidemic of tonsilitis. 


an exclusive Glauber idea. 


Ordinary bubblers are worse than common drinking cups 

many of them even have jets exposed so that 
users’ lips can touch them!—they are represented 
to be sanitary and are used freely, because of the en- 


tirely unwarranted belief that they will not spread 
disease. 


Don’t buy bubblers by “rule of thumb”’ and don’t 
let your architect specify that way. 


THE ONLY KIND 


Guaranteed for Five Years 


GLAUBER BRASS MFG. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Upon 


a bubbler for every possible 
and a splendid assortment of complete 
We urge you to pro- 





The ‘“‘Muskogee No. 2”’ 


embodying ‘‘tulip’’ bowl 


The ‘‘Practico”’ 


CO. 


regularly equipped with 
“tulip’’ bowl instead of the 
two bowls as _ illustrated 








cation had accumulated a surplus of $17,000 
which they had intended to use in the purchase 
of building sites, building additions, and main 
taining school during the fall months until taxes 
were available. The council took away a part of 
this fund and the board as a body resigned. The 
combined services of the seven members of the 
board is about 93 years. Mr. H. P. Hamilton of 
the Hamilton Manufacturing Company has been 
a member of the board and has acted as presi- 
dent thereof for a period of 25 years. 

The Chicago board of education will probably 
leave to the government the task of keeping dis 
loyal utterances out of the school buildings 
Socialists will be placed on the same basis as 
other political organizations. School board offi- 
cials point out that there is no way of keeping 


them out unless the board should pass a rule 
that socialism be not permitted the use of the 
buildings. 

Forty socialist meetings have been held in 


school buildings during recent campaigns and it 
is alleged that anti-war propaganda has been in- 
troduced at practically every meeting. Thirty- 
three buildings were used, several having more 
than one meeting. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Terre Haute, Ind. The board has ordered that 
pictures of the Kaiser and material having the 
hature of German propaganda be removed from 
textbooks used in the schools. German as a 
study has been discontinued in all but a single 
school. 

The school board of Detroit, Mich., has re- 
scinded a rule under which married women were 
barred from teaching positions. It is provided 
that single women shall be given preference in 
Making appointments. Married women whose 
husbands are in military service are considered 
as single. 

New York, N. Y. The school board has adopted 
a rule providing for the suspension or expulsion 
of school children who participate in street dis- 
turbances against the Gary system. The rule 
reads: 

“Pupils of any public school who associate with 
other pupils and absent themselves from school 
for an organized movement against the school, 


its administration and its policies, shall, if 16 
years of age or over, be suspended or expelled at 
the discretion of the superintendent of schools.” 

If the offending pupil is under 16 years of age, 
the resolution adds, he is to be regarded as 
“guilty of truancy and proceeded against under 
the compulsory education law.” 

Wm. G. Willcox, president of the board, said 
that the recent disturbances in the elementary 
schools were the outcome of a “systematic cam- 
paign of misrepresentation and appeals to class 
prejudice.” 

The school board of New Orleans has adopted 
a policy restricting the day use of schools to 
minors only. In refusing the application of Mrs 
R. Robertson, an adult, for admission to the high 
school to study English and Spanish, the board 
declared that it was deemed inadvisable to per- 
mit adults and married women to enter the day 
school. The schools are for the benefit of the 
children and should not be invaded by adults. 

The school board of Menominee, Mich., has 
prohibited dancing parties in the high school 
during the period of the war. The board has 
allowed the students to give parties, candy pulls 
and: other forms of entertainment. 


NEW CALIFORNIA RULES. 

The California State Board of Education has 
made a number of important changes in the rules 
for the government of the publie schools, which 
have been incorporated in the 1917 edition of the 
School Laws. The new rules read: 

Teachers are required to be present and open 
their schoolrooms fifteen minutes before the time 
of commencing school. 

Primary pupils under § years must not be held 
in school longer than four hours. Elementary 
schools shall remain open, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the trustees from 9 A. M. until 4 P. M. 
with the usual recesses and noon intermissions 

Where special playground supervision is not 
provided, teachers must supervise the play of 
pupils of their school, and supervise all school 
athletics and social activity. 

The principal or teacher shall supervise use of 
buildings and yards, and shall insure their being 
kept in a neat and proper condition, and provide 
for their examination daily. 


Principals and teachers shall give vigilant at- 
tention to the ventilation and lighting of their 
schoolrooms. At each recess winduws and doors 
shall be opened for the purpose of changing the 
atmosphere of the room. 

Teachers are authorized to require from par- 
ents a satisfactory explanation of pupil's absence 
from school. 

Any pupil who wantonly destroys books or 
school property or mutilates same shall be sub 
ject to suspension, expulsion or other punishment 
at the discretion of the school authorities, and 
such pupil shall repay the district for any loss 
suffered. 

Children not neat and clean on entering school 
may be sent home to be properly prepared for 
school. Every school building shall be provided 
with sanitary equipment for personal cleanliness. 

No pupil affected with a contagious disease 
shall be allowed to remain in school. 

Studies pursued and books used in the public 
schools shall be those prescribed by law and 
authorized by proper authorities. No teacher 
shall require or advise any pupil to purchase any 
books not contained in the authorized list. 

Smoking, gambling, frequenting saloons, pool 
rooms or places of public resort, where forbidden 
by state, city or county laws, profanity, immor- 
ality or use of narcotics or intoxicants, on school 
premises or in other public places, shall be suffi- 
cient grounds for immediate suspension. 

Trustees are required to employ a suitable per- 
son, other than a teacher, to do janitor work, 
except that in a one or two-story school, where a 
janitor cannot be secured, a teacher may be em- 
ployed to do this work. 

Trustees must provide an adequate supply of 
pure drinking water. 

Boards of trustees must designate one teacher 
as principal, in a school containing two or more 
teachers. 

In addition to the usual school equipment for 
proper instruction, sanitation and physical com- 
fort and cleanliness, as provided under previous 
rule, school trustees are now required to provide 
window panes, window shades or shutters, disin- 
fectants, garbage cans and outside locks on out- 
houses. 
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it is a good business maxim. 


LABORATORY FURNITU 


~ BRANCH OFFICES: 


Dallas 
El Paso 


Atlanta 
New Orleans 
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PHYSICS LABORATORY TABLE 


“I grew convinced that truth, sin- 
cerity and integrity in dealings between man and man were 
of the utmost importance to the felicity of life.’ 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


We can testify to the truth of this observation; also that 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Chicago General Sales Office, 460 E. Ohio Street 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Ave. 


Kansas City 
Minneapolis San Francisco 
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Los Angeles 


QUALITY AND UTILITY 


We specialize in 
institution 
and Utility in Laboratory Furniture, Domestic 
Science and Manual Training Equipments pro- 
vides its students with standards of value. 
guarantee Quality and Utility. 


FALES LABORATORY DESK 


We are the exclusive manufacturers of the Fales 
Laboratory Desk—patent applied for 
efficient and economical 
Write for the descriptive circular. 


Send for Domestic Science and Manual Training 
Catalog No. 8 and Laboratory Furniture Catalog 
Call at our display rooms. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


Laboratory 
that 


Furniture. Any 
insists on Quality 


We 


the most 


desk in the market. 
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THE MARSHALLTOWN THRIFT 
SURVEY. 

Supt. Aaron Palmer of Marshalltown, Ia., re- 
cently conducted a survey of high schools to 
determine whether thrift has any special signifi- 
cance to boys and girls of the school. As a 
means of obtaining definite information on the 
matter, a questionnaire was submitted to the 
students as follows: 

1. Did you work for wages or earn money in 
any way during the summer vacation of 1917? 








2. If so, what was your employment? What 
were your hours of work? 3. Wage per day? 
Approximate entire amount earned? 4. Have 


you a bank account? Give the amount as near 
as you can remember. 5. Did you start your 
bank account with money you yourself earned? 
6. Are you earning wages now during your 
school attendance? If 30, how much per week? 
7. Is the work you were or are doing your choice 
of a permanent occupation? If not, state your 
choice. 8. Are you saving some money now 
from either wages or allowance? 

The survey included about six hundred stu- 
dents, exclusive of postgraduates who were pres- 
ent on the day the questionnaire was presented. 
The net earnings are $15,561.88 for the vacation 
period of 1917 and represent a very conservative 
reckoning from the data received. The largest 
earnings were about $200, altho a number of boys 
reported from $125 to $150 as net earnings from 
employment in shops and on farms. The largest 
number of hours employed daily was reported by 
a boy working at gardening from three o'clock 
in the morning to ten o’clock at night. 


The wage earners during the past summer 


were apple pickers, berry pickers, berry weeders, 
berry craters, bootblacks, brush cutters, barbers, 





mit 


waiters, clerks, burro drivers, bookbinders, 
cocoon gatherers, nurse girls, cabbage planters, 
cement mixers, cashiers, collectors, farm helpers, 
companions, carpenters, delivery drivers, express 
helpers, engine wipers, farmers, florists, foundry 
helpers, fancy work makers, furnace helpers, 
folders, fish peddlers, grocery clerks, gardeners, 
garage helpers, house maids, harvest hands, in- 
surance office helpers, jewelers, laborers, laun- 
dresses, lawn mowers, lumber yard helpers, ma- 
chinists, moulders, motorcycle repairers, millin- 
ers, meter readers, stenographers, oil station 
operators, photographers, printers, paper deliver- 


ers, plumbers, sheet metal workers, soda fountain © 


operators, census takers, shipping clerks, sur- 
veyors, seamstresses, house cleaners, telephone 
operators, time keepers, teachers of violin, teach- 
ers of piano, factory workers, tatting makers, 
tailors, wood cutters, welders, weed cutters and 
waitresses. In almost no case did the student 
choose to make a permanent occupation of the 
line of work pursued, and in all cases they were 
happy to return to educational activities. A 
significant feature is that the boys and girls were 
willing to undertake any service no matter how 
menial or how strenuous, in order that they 
might be able to continue their education. A 
large part of the student’s earnings is spent in 
the purchase of equipment for the school year 
but despite this 347 boys and girls have bank 
accounts and 209 report that they started with 
money they earned. A considerable per cent had 
bank accounts started for them before they be- 
gan to earn for themselves. 

It is shown that, exclusive of the 333 pupils 
who received wages many reported that they 
worked for their parents and received no definite 
remuneration for their services. Those who 
could report no financial returns for their labor 
insisted that the summer was nevertheless profit- 
ably spent. 

The number who at present have definite 
weekly earnings during school attendance is 145. 
A number of students are employed as janitors, 
care takers, paper carriers, telephone operators 
and clerks after school hours and some are 1ook- 
ing for Saturday work. Some students are earn- 


ing about $3.13 weekly during school attendance 





while a number report that the school day is too 
full of activities to permit of regular employ- 
ment outside of routine home duties. Altho wage 
earning has practically been suspended in the 
case of many students, 246 report that they are 
saving money now from either wages or allow- 
ances. 

It is planned to use the records of the students 
as studies in vocational guidance and as a means 
of placing boys and girls in suitable employ- 
ments. 


FOR BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Superintendent F. E. Lurton of the East Grand 
Forks, Minnesota, schools has entered actively into 
all phases of war work, including food produe- 
tion, thru school gardens, and conservation thru 
substituting and canning, making of Red Cross 
supplies, teaching patriotism, speaking in behalf 
of the Liberty Loan, and soliciting over forty 
subscriptions for the bonds personally. 

Dr. Lurton also has a son in the regular army, 
now a first sergeant at Camp Dodge, Iowa. 

A part-time system of class organization has 
been inaugurated in the lower grades of two 
schools at Portsmouth, N. H. The plan which 
was suggested by Supt. James W. Pringle had its 
origin in the fall of the present semester when 
the registration in the lower grades indicated 
that some change was necessary to accommodate 
all the children. 

The system was introduced in the first and 
second grades of two schools. It permits the 
pupils of the first grade to have the teacher in 
the forenoon and those in the second grade three 
hours at the afternoon session. 

The new plan has prevented any congestion 
which might have resulted from the increase in 
pupils. 

The Playground and Recreation Association of 
America has announced that its annual recrea 
tion congress which was to have been held at 
Milwaukee, Wis. November 20-23, has indefinitely 
been postponed. A great number of the trained 
workers of the association are in the service of 
the United States Government, and are devoting 
their energies to war-camp community and recre 
ation. 
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ber of teachers employed has increased 45 per 


the Montrose, Colo., system. 
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When you require new plumbing 

| fixtures for your school, there. is no 

doubt but what you have many differ- 
) ent kinds of fixtures from which to 
choose. 

However, ‘‘ we are in a class by our- 
selves.’”” You may ask the question 
why, and here is the answer. When 
you come to us for plumbing fixtures 
and state your requirements, you can 
rest assured that our experts will solve 
your problems. 

Nelson Fixtures 
include all of the good qualities which 
go to make up good fixtures. The 
workmanship on every fixture is the 
best that can be had, and every detail 
is carried out. 

If you are having trouble with 
your toilet room fixtures, do not hesi- 
tate to write us. Probably we can 
help you. This places you under no 
obligation. Write today for complete 
information to 

Branches and Selling Agencies 
LOS ANGELES HOUSTON, TEXAS . . 
PUEBLO, COLO BIRMINGHAM, ALA N O N ] Mf O Edwardsville, Ill. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH BUTTE, MONT Q I H ( , . . 
MEMPHIS, TENN. SPOKANE, WASH « * e S Oo. e St. Louis Mo. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 

is too Supt. Randall J. Condon of Cincinnati has ap- cent, the stationery used in the schools has in- Camden, N. J. Upon the recommendation of 

:ploy- pointed a committee to undertake an investiga- creased approximately one hundred per cent, and Supt. James E. Bryan, the board has added a half 

wage tion of histories and other school textbooks with textbooks cost 50 per cent more. hour daily to the school sessions. Sessions begin 

n the a view of removing material laudatory of Ger- A new system of grading has been put into at 8:45 in the morning and close at 1:15 in the 

y are man rulers. The committee will use the working operation in the schools of Bessemer, Ala. A _ afternoon. 

allow- principles applied by the German textbook cen- letter system has replaced the old system of The Chicago board of education has given Supt. 

sorship committee numerals on the report cards, of which the fol- John D. Shoop authority to inaugurate duplicate 
idents Fewer Chicago children are receiving part- lowing are the standards: A designates “excel- lasses in such schools as it may seem desirable 
neans time instruction than at the end of any recent’ lent” from 90 to 100; B designates “good” from to provide additional accommodations. As far as 
nploy- year except that which closed in June, according 80 to 90; C designates “passable” from 70 to 80; possible, children will be transferred from port- 
to Supt. John D. Shoop. The number at the end D designates “conditional” from 60 to 70. able structures to regular buildings. The action 
of September was 2,702; in June, 1917, 1,480. Supt. Frederick L. Whitney issues a weekly has been taken as a means of economy and in- 

y The last five years show a steady decrease. bulletin for the schools of Huron, 8. D., covering volves a nominal increase for the services of the 

Grand A geographical survey of the school district of some important point in the pedagogy of school engineer and the principal. 

ly into Des Moines, Ia., has been ordered by the school management. The bulletins are mimeographed The Semientennial of the Oneonta Union 

rodue- board with a view of finding the best location for and are distributed to all the teachers. They are School of Oneonta, N. Y., was celebrated with fit- 

n thru a new high school building in West Des Moines. not intended to replace direct supervision but ting exercises in the high school on October 30th. 
Cross The survey is to be conducted by Prof. H. Ash- rather to supplement and reinforce it. The program was in charge of Mr. Henry Saun- 

behalf baugh of the extension department of the Uni- Supt. D. E. Wiedmann, of Montrose, Colo., has qorg president of the board of education. The 
forty versity, who will make a study of the be my introduced into the high school a complete pro- members of the board, the mayor of the city and 

development and make r commendations for the gram of “Supervised Study. 3 This program cCon- the speakers occupied seats of honor on the plat- 
army, location of future buildings. sists of seven periods—one 45 minutes in length form. The speakers were Rev. Charles A. Rich- 

Politics made rioters out of thousands of New and four 80 minutes in length. The 45 minute mond, Chancellor of Union University, Supt. G. 

on has York school children in October. The children period comes first on the program and is for the J. Dann, Wm. E. Yager, one of the original 

« spurred on by hysterical parents, took part in upper class pupils, only. The other four periods pupils, Alfred Abrams, principal of the school 
which violent demonstrations against schools in Brook- are divided 40-40, one-half for recitation and from 1895 to 1899, Albert E. Fitzelle, principal of 

had its lyn and the Bronx. The police were attacked one-half for study. the high school from 1914 to 1916, and Prin. P. I. 

’ whea repeatedly and the fights lasted from 8:30 in the In connection with the trying out of the pro- Bugbee of the Oneonta Normal School. 

a morning until late in the afternoon. A number gram, the high school faculty are making an Baltimore, Md. Increases aggregating $70,000 
odate a cat a ili * SOS ative : : » e i - . “ . ( ® . asove ’ 
m of adults and children were arrested following exhaustiy many nied on tex hnic Mg to are proposed by the board for probationers, kin- 
t and the disturbances. Study” in each of the high school subject: dergartners and first-year elementary teachers. 

S aa ee ee . Gary oe > Germs *xtbooks in . : 

The ostensible cause of the riots was the Gary The examination of the German text 7 : we > to incipal 

ne % system which had been introduced by Mayor use in the schools of Minnesota has been begun Pr yp Bo on oe My caro bana’ eae ae a 

‘ pri Mitchel, but the real cause was the political by a special committee appointed by State Supt. ania » - ; 

1. battle for the office of mayor. Cc. G. Schulz. Notice is to be taken of passages “a ; i int 
stion Upon the suggestion of Supt. J A. Whiteford prejudicial to American interests and the spirit Quincy, Mass. in sare See See einy ' 
es _ rgzek l N wv. 4 “ . i" ~ re > Le > ‘4 > > we 

~ se in of Oklahoma City, Okla., the schools have begun of Americanism in general. ‘ a wns ee Komentar prea a 5 — 

= ; ‘. a ad : ies Sneciz »m- A special school for abnormal children has $600, and has given immediate increases of $50 

to economize on school supplies. Special em I : iwi 
ion of hasis is placed upon the wise and careful use of been in operation for four years in the Montrose, to teachers at present receiving $550, $600 and 
go — "eenatt comes of paper are saved for pos- Colo., system and has shown that the plan is a $50. 

held at sible use and pencils and pens are used sparingly. success. The retardation of the system has been Aurora, Ill. The board has granted a bonus of 

efinitely Since 1906 when the new school code of Penn- reduced from 23 to ig | pee a Bang ree Be $5 a month to teachers. 

stich . , weipe esigne ake care only the sub Z , 
trained sylvania went into effect in the state, a ge * - unit ba ys = , ee eee An Junior Red Cross chapters have been organized 
] ’ hay aie ‘i afm _ schools o ) aids ) al € . - rT. P ry « > « 

vies eee i ¢ . . cep 2 Bory: coed The plan of promotion by subject, rather than in the Tatnuck and Bloomingdale, Pa., schools. 

a rome a sintiation eometied by the board The num- by grade is being tried in the Johnson School of The children knit and sew a variety of articles 

1 Sta Ss Ss C 11e€ y¥ vie c ° J 


recommended by the local committees. 














Chemical Laboratory, University of Michigan 


The University of Michigan is just one of the 
many leading educational institutions in this 
country which have installed--- 


@nuwon) HYGIENE 


ONLIWON HYGIENE is the 
combination of an inter-folded 
package of sanitary tissue 
sheets and a cabinet which pro- 
tects each sheet from dust and 
germs, and serves just two at a 
time. 

ONLIWON toilet paper is made 
of the highest grade material— 
1,000 soft, firm sheets, cut and 


. . . i The Vul-Cot Waste Basket though light in : 
folded by machines into an in- wal NEVER BE EMPTY and weight is very hard and tough. It will not “es - 7 
conceivably small package — the paper is held under lock and dent, crack or split, nor willit rust or corrode. hiladelphia, “~ 
key It is fire-resisting andis practically boy proof. Board of Education, 





reaches you untouched and un- 
contaminated. 

ONLIWON Nickel and Porce- 
lain Cabinets are so simple that 
not a minute is required to insert the ONLI- 
WON paper. They are attractive and dur 
able — use cannot injure them and they 
cannot get out of order. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., 


Nickel Plated Cabinet 


ONLIWON. 
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A ROTARY SESSION PLAN. 


An interesting and suggestive variation of the 
“platoon” plan of class sessions has been worked 
out in the Altgeld School, Chicago, by Prin¢éipal 
James W. Brooks. The plan, or rather the two 
plans, have been in successful operation for 


ROTARY AND DEPARTMENTAL PLAN 
FOUR DiviS!ONS IN THREE CLASSROOMS 


MANUAL TRAINING SHOP AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE ROOM 


MANUAL DOMESTIC 
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CLASSES |, 2,3,4, 
THREE ACADEMIC TEACHERS - 
ONE DOMESTIC 


EACH 48 PUPILS 


ONE SHOP TEACHER 
SCIENCE TEACHER 





ONLIWON HYGIENE is the 
system which always saves from 
15 to 50 per cent. per user. 


The Cabinets are so'simple that 
they are NEVER OUT OF OR 
DER 
order, and if the indicating arrow 
on the front is watched, they may 
be refilled in time so that they 


IN WRITING US, 
number of cabinets necessary to 
equip your School and we will 
make you a special proposition which we 
are sure will interest you, 
you ample proof of the ECONOMY of 


Department 61, 








room floor. 
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and will send 


ALBANY, N. Y. 








Waste Basket , 


is neat and sanitary. 
It is easily emptied and the solid = 
sides and bottom prevent paper 
scraps, pencil shavings and other mis- 
cellany from littering up the school 


But equally as important as looks is 
the excellent service one gets from a 
Vul-Cot Basket. They 
dependable and will easily outlive their 
5-Year Guarantee. 


This exceptional long life makes the Vul-Cot 
Basket an economy of such importance that 
a careful study of its numerous good points 
is well worth the time 
in the purchase of school supplies. 


of anyone interested 


If your stationer or supply house is not yet 
carrying .Vul-Cot Baskets, write to us for 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


510-520 Equitable Building 


A. R. MAC DOUGALL & CO., Ltd. 
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Boards like these: 
Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind. 
Public Schools of 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Public Schools of 
Altoona, Pa. 

Board of Education, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


are thoroughly 













Used by Schools and 








Boston, Mass. 











Wilmington, Delaware 


Canadian Distributors 


266 King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 














some time, and have been evolved as a result of 
the crowded conditions of the school building and 
the desire of Mr. Brooks to remove the portable 
barracks which occupied the play space. 


THREE-DiviSitiOoOn S:ItwWN 
TWO-CLASS ROOMS 
CONTINUOUS:SESSION 


ROOM 
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The Altgeld school is a standard 24-room build- 
ing of modern construction. Its rated seating 
capacity is 1,152 children under the former organ- 
ization which required one seat for every child. 


enema 








At present it accommodates slightly over 1,500 
children and two hundred more may be provided 
for if the need arises. 

At present there are three daily session plans 
in use in the building: (a) the traditional plan, 
(b) a continuous session plan and (c) a rotary 
plan. The first is continued only in a portion 
of the fourth and in the classes of the fifth grade. 
The continuous sessions are in use in the first 
three grades and in a part of the fourth grade, 
and the rotary plan has been put in effect in the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades in which the 
teaching is departmentalized. 


The accompanying diagram will illustrate the 
plan for the lower grades. Each class has a full 
five-hour day broken by several recesses and 
recreation periods. One teacher is provided for 
each class and the undisturbed use of the same 
desks and the same rooms is continued thruout 
each semester. The parents may choose the ses- 
sion in which they desire their children to be 
entered. The school is in an industrial section 
where earlv rising is the rule and the parents 
seem to favor the earliest class which meets at 
8 o’clock. Quite a number of families have also 
been found to prefer the classes which begin at 
11:30 because of the fact that the fathers have 
night work as stereotyners. nrinters, street cat 
men. watch men. ete.. and the mothers are will- 
ing to have their children hegin at 11:30 and to 
remain in school until 5 o’clock 

It will be noted that the plan accommodates 
three classes in two rooms so that there is a 
gain of fiftv ner cent in the seating capacity of 
the rooms thus used. The teachers have a full 
day of five hours. the only difference being In the 
time when thev begin and end work. One class 
oniv is reauired to change seats 

The rotary plan illustrated in the second dia- 
rram, is not so economical of classroom space. 
Here four divisions occupy three classrooms. The 
school day is lengthened somewhat but the teach- 
ers and the children spend the same amount of 
time at academic work. The additional time is 
taken up in manual training and domestic 
science. It will be noted that the plan is ar- 
ranged so that the children are moved as little 
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as possible and changes from classroom to Class 
room are effectec after the manual training or 
domestic science period. 


A School Savings Plan. 

An interesting improvement on the usual 
method of recording school savings has been in- 
troduced in the Munhall, Pa., schools under the 
direction of Supt. C. R. Stone. The system takes 
very little time from school work and its opera- 
tion is quite simple. 

Cards have been printed for recording the 
deposits of children and the teachers use ordi- 
nary ticket punches for making the records. 

The pupils bring their money each Wednesday 
morning and obtain from the teachers the enve- 
lopes containing their cards. The teacher has in 
a separate receptacle duplicates of the pupils’ 
cards. She places the two together and punches 
out the amount which is presented. The pupils 
examine their cards which constitute the receipt 
and leave them with the teacher for safe-keeping. 
The moneys received and the duplicate cards are 
then placed in a bag and are sent to the super- 
intendent’s office. 

The secretary of the board checks and records 
all the money received and places it on deposit 
with a local bank in the name of the superin- 
tendent of schools, who is treasurer of the sav- 
ings fund. The money at once begins to draw 
interest at four per cent. 

At the end of the school year the pupils are 
given a check for their total deposits plus their 
pro-rated share of the interest on the entire fund 

The cards contain the following rules and reg 
ulations which explain the system in detail: 

1. That no withdrawals or transfers will be 
permitted, and it is agreed that deposits cannot 
be withdrawn before May 1, 1918 

2. That deposits will be received on Wednes 
day of each week 

3. That this card shall be presented when mak- 
Ing deposit, and punched by the teacher together 
With the school card bearing duplicate number, 
and that pupil agrees to accept amounts punched 
On school card as the correct amount of deposits. 

4. That if pupil loses card a duplicate may be 
had upon payment of one cent. 

5. That early in May each pupil will receive 


























a check on the Monongahela Trust Company, for 
amount equal to his deposits plus four per cent 

At the two first deposit days in September 284 
children made deposits totaling $102.98. 
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Blank used for Recording Deposits of Children in 
Munhall School Savings Bank 
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(superior plied yarn fabric guaranteed) 
“shades,” but does not darken. 
can be laundered— 
does not break, fray or ravel. 
mali Highest Light Efficiency -- Perfect Ventilation | 
If you cannot secure samples and quotations from 
; your School Supply House, drop us a line. We will give | 
— your inquiry prompt and cheerful attention. 
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TWIN FALLS SCHOOL FAIR. 

The work during the summer of 1,058 pupils of 
the Twin Falls, Idaho, schools enrolled in agri- 
cultural and domestic science clubs, resulting in 
the production of over $5,000 worth of farm and 
garden crops, live stock, etc., was demonstrated 
in more than four hundred individual exhibits 
at the annual school fair in the high school in 
October. The pupils drew more than $150 in cash 
prizes while a number received honorable men- 
tion for creditable work. The first prize, a loving 
cup, was awarded for the best calf. Prizes were 
also given for the three best specimens of sheep, 
pigs, poultry, garden products, flowers, bread, 
cake, sewing and canning. No awards were made 
for fruit but creditable exhibits were entered by 
the pupils. 

The school fair had its origin shortly after the 
close of school last May, when Supt. H. G. Blue 
made an appeal that pupils from the fourth grade 
to the senior class of the high school enlist in the 
vocational army. The enrollments were excep- 
tionally high and were far above those for any 
other school system in the state. The board 
gave its hearty support to the work and ap- 
pointed a director of agricultural clubs and a 
director of domestic science clubs. The business- 
men of the city also became interested in the 
work and by their contributions made it pos- 
sible to give cash prizes for the winning exhibits. 

The results of the vocational clubs’ work, show 
that there were a total of 492 exhibits, with an 
estimated value of $893.50. There were a total 
of 1,085 members and a total club production 
valued at $5,081. The prizes awarded represent 
a total of $112.25 


HOW TO STUDY. 

Supt. O. L. Dunaway of Hot Springs, Ark., has 
prepared a series of suggestions for pupils on 
study methods. Copies in the form of a book slip 
have been furnished to all students in the Hot 
Springs High School. The suggestions read: 

It is very important to form correct study 
habits. You should strive to learn your lessons 
today in less time than you did yesterday; or 
perhaps learn them a little better in the same 
time. Please note carefully the following sug- 
gestions: 
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THE “STANDARD STEEL” SCHOOL DESK 








Patented 


a construction undeniably the most rigid of all shapes 


ends to free dust. 


Solid cherry woodwork, the best of all woods. 
japanned an olive green shade—soft to the eye. 
wood and makes the top more easy to refinish. 


put on the market. 


factory in this country. 


and smooth 








SUPREME IN STRENGTH 


One-piece steel standards doubled and pressed forming four right angle walls, 


SUPREMELY SANITARY 


Plain in design with no dust crevices.% Book-shelf, unusually ample, pierced at 
All woodwork finished with shellac only, not a high lustre. 


Metal parts entirel 
Metal pen groove saves ink from the 
Noiseless close-folding seat. 


This desk has made many friends during the three years it has been gradually 


A sturdy desk of light weight with special packing is accessible to customers at 
tons distance at a low cost of freight in excellent order direct from the oldest school 
8 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 


Trenton, New Jersey 


* Counting the numerous diseases carried by dust should not all desks be plain 
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of steel, 
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1. Have a definite program for each study. 
Get right down to work. Don’t let anything dis- 
turb you. Put your mind on the subject and 
keep it there. 

2. Rule 1 will suggest that you have diction- 
aries, ruler, compass, maps, or any other material 
needed in preparing your lessons. 


3. Note carefully lesson assignments. Teach- 
ers will call attention to the important points 
in the lesson; this will help you to pick out the 
important topics. Make an outline of your les- 
son. This will help you to see the lesson as a 
whole. 

4. Ask your teachers for a short drill on how 
to use the dictionary, appendix, foot notes, maps, 
vocabulary, etc. 

5. Study with 
member. 

6. You are working for yourself, not for the 
teacher. 

7. Don’t ask for help until you have to. 

8. Individual study is better than studying 
with someone. Why? Because you are learning 
to form your own judgments and to do your own 
work. Individual study is honest study. 

9. In all your work make a practical applica- 
tion of it to life as soon as possible. Does your 
knowledge fit present day conditions? 

10. Commit to memory formulae, technical 
terms, definitions, dates and outlines; but be 
sure you understand them. Get good habits of 
spelling and pronunciation. 

11. Cultivate cheerfulness in all your work. 
Learn to do unpleasant tasks. Be interested in 
every one of your studies. Talk to your parents 
about your work and discuss interesting points 
with them. 

12. Prepare each lesson every day. Frequent 
reviews will help you to clear up points that you 
did not understand. 

13. Get the meaning of a problem before you 
try to solve it. Read it until you ascertain the 
quantities given and the quantities required and 
apply common sense and reason. Stop guessing; 
think. 

14. Remember that study is hard, honest 
work; that this type of work will give you power 


intent to learn and to re- 


and leadership; a well formed and a well filled 
mind ; character. 

The hope of the world rests with you. 

Please paste this in the back of your book and 
profit by the suggestions. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Lafayette, Ind. Classes in salesmanship have 
been formed at the evening vocational school. 
The course is intended to be of advantage to any 
person and includes instruction along general 
lines of salesmanship together with costume de- 
sign from the salesmanship standpoint. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The first evening high 
school has been opened in South High School. 
Five schools for teaching patriotism and Amer- 
icanism have been opened. 

Trinidad, Colo. A commercial course and a 
course in citizenship for foreigners have been in- 
troduced in the evening school. 

Night classes offering high school and indus- 
trial courses have been organized at the night 
school in Toledo, O. Mechanical drawing, stenog- 
raphy, dressmaking, science, shop mathematics, 
automobile construction, bookkeeping, sewing, 
domestic science, wireless telegraphy, pattern 
making, typewriting, mathematics and language 
are offered. 

Seattle, Wash. An evening school for the 
teaching of American citizenship has been opened 
in the Central School. 

Rochester, N. Y. An evening course in indus- 
trial chemistry has been introduced at the Roch- 
ester Shop School. 

Boston, Mass. A class for non-English speak- 
ing people has been formed at the Arlington 
evening school. 

Columbus, Ind. A course in elementary 
mechanical drawing has been introduced in the 
evening school. 

Washington, Pa. 
mechanical drawing, 
writing. 

Huron, South Dakota. This is the second year 
the public night school has been organized here. 
Work is offered in shorthand, typewriting, cook- 
ing, woodwork, gymnasium drill, and reading in 
civics for foreigners. The school is held in the 


Courses are offered in 
bookkeeping and_ type- 


Av Sanitary Steel Furniture 


Modern Equipment 





A Sanitary Adjustable Movable Chair Desk 


The Columbia Catalogue is just off the press. 
you received a copy? 





LET US BID ON YOUR REQUIREMENTS, 
DELIVERED TO YOUR SCHOOL 


Have 
If not, kindly write for one. 


Note the Two-Piece Steel Adjustable Desk below 
J 


w fy 


COLUMBIA St¢sk© Indianapolis, Ind. 





Senior High School building, and during the 
second week of the term has enrolled a total of 
144 students. Tuition is absolutely free. A small] 
deposit is made at the beginning of the course 
which is returned at the end of the term. The 
principal is Mr. H. A. Tice. 

Tucson, Ariz. Classes have been formed in 
automobile construction and repair, commercial 
Spanish, shorthand and typewriting, dressmak- 
ing, stenotyping, shop arithmetic, architectural 
drawing and lettering, cooking, business English 
and Red Cross work. 

Benton Harbor, Mich. Telegraphy 
added to the night school course. 

Evening classes in show card writing, illustra- 
tive advertising writing and commercial posters 
have been organized at Public School 67, New 
York City. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
jects have been 
Evening School. 

Manchester, N. H. Evening classes in sten- 
ography, typewriting, bookkeeping, domestic 
science and art, and millinery have been formed 
at the high school. Additional classes in natural- 
ization and civil service subjects are planned. 

Chicago, Ill. The department of superintend- 
ence is considering a concentration of the schools 
for lip readers of which there are at present 
eight. The change is intended to reduce the 
number of such schools and to improve upon the 
teaching methods. 

The Evening School of Wheeling is on the list 
for an appropriation from the fund created by 
the Smith-Hughes bill. 

The pupils of the public schools of Columbia 
City, Ind., have undertaken a campaign in food 
conservation. Each pupil will go without sugar 
and candy until Christmas so that France may 
be supplied with thousands of tons of sugar. 

The parent-teachers’ association, at its recent 
convention held in Holyoke, Mass., adopted 4 
resolution pledging itself to look after the chil- 
dren rendered fatherless by the war, to see that 
their education is continued, that the home edu 
cational work is made a permanent part of the 
work of the Bureau of Education. 
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Classes in commercial sub- 
formed at the Boyle Heights 
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Exclusive Manufacturers of Furnishings 
for Schools, Churches, Theatres 
and all Public Buildings 


The Original and Only Single Pedestal Desk 
made from Drawn and Pressed Steel 
Electrically welded into a composite unit 


For the Class Room 
Acme Plate Blackboards 
Maps 
Globes 
Charts 


Adjustable Window 
Shades 


General Supplies 


Completely Sanitary— 
Developed by us for and adopted exclusively 
by the St. Louis Board of Education 


eS eM 


Floor Coverings 
Cork Carpet 
Amasole Leather Mats 
Rubber Mats 
Wire Mats 





The Original Desk with separate Seat 
made with Tubular and Pressed Steel Supports 
Electrically welded into a composite unit 


Janitor’s Supplies 
Sweeping Compound 
Brushes 
Mops 


Eraser Cleaners 





Moulthrop Movable Chair Desk— 
Model B—Type X 
The ideal Desk for the class room—Can 
be moved easily and quickly—Affords 


General Offices 
1030 Lytton Bldg., 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
119 West 40th Street 70 Franklin Street 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


every convenience found in any type of desk. 
Made in six sizes—Material Selected Oak. 
Steel parts electrically welded. 


AMERICAN SEATING (OMBANY 


MERICAN SEATING (OAPANY 





The only Combination Desk made with 
Tubular Steel Supports electrically 

welded into a composite unit 

A Desk of multifold Utility and Economy— 


Noiseless Hinge—50% of all schools equipped 
with this type of desk in 1916 





The Standard Opera Chair for School Auditoriums— 

Seat and back is of laminated hardwood con- 
struction— 

Form fitting seat 

Supports are of Tubular Steel 

electrically welded into a composite unit— 

Noiseless Hinge 

Self contained—aAll parts united and interlocked 

in process of manufacture—No assembling 

of small parts, bolting, etc. 

An Indestructible Chair 





A Tablet Arm Assembly Chair with a patented 
Unbreakable Mechanism for folding the 
writing Arm— 

Supports are of Semi-Steel Bridge Construction. 
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Movable Desk 


STEEL 
SENSIBLE 
SANITARY 


Schoolroom and Auditorium 


SEATING 


Early purchases of materials, now worked up into 
LARGE STOCKS, enable us to make PROMPT 
SHIPMENT of orders. Nevertheless, on 
account of slow movement of freight, 
EARLY BUYING is respectfully 
suggested. We offer a 
SPECIAL LOT of 500 
Movable Desks 
at reduced 
prices, 

















Auditorium 
thair 


Stationary Desk 


STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


1480 Buchanan Avenue, S. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DO YOU KNOW 


THAT THE NEW YORK STUDY CHAIR IS DESIGN- 
ED ON ANATOMIC PRINCIPLES AND IS MADE TO 
FIT THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE GRADES, HIGH 
SCHOOL, VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS, DRAWING 
CLASSES, AND LECTURE ROOMS? 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Educational Equipment Company, Inc. 


Makers of the NEW YORK STUDY CHAIR, for 
Kindergarten, Grade, High and Technical Schools 


70 Fifth Avenue New York City 














Heywood lakefield 


TRADE MARK 


ECLIPSE ADJUSTABLE 
PRESSED STEEL CHAIR DESK 


Unbreakable, 
Heavy Gauge Steel 
Standards, Finish- 
ed in dull Black 
Enamel, baked on 
at high tempera- 
ture. 


Note the Solid 
Steel, Wedge Shap- 
ed Chair Support, 
which cannot 
loosen, work down 
or break. 


HEYwoop BROTHERS anaW AKEFIELD COMPANY 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Pressed Steel School Furniture 
Adjustable Single Pedestal Desks with Nine Novel and Exclusive Features 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks, 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 
174 Portland St., 244-254 S. Sth St., 





516-520 W. 34th St., 


New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
113-123 West Conway St., Wells and Carroll Sts., 2653 Arlington St., 
Baltimore, Md. Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
737-743 Howard St., 148-154 Tenth St., 211-217 East 6th St., 
San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Ore. Los Angeles, Cal. 











The Thompson Movable and 
Adjustable Chair-Desk 
for Schools 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Affording the widest possible range 
of adaptability to the ever vary- 
ing needs of present day schools. 


Correspondence invited. Let us send you illustrations and 
detailed description. Write 


THE QUAINT ART FURNITURE CO., Inc 
Manufacturers 
102 So. Clinton St., Syracuse, New York 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
KENNEY BROS. & WOLKINS N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
224 Congress St. llth and Market Sts. 
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Mr. Superintendent: ‘ics 
aii The Greater Flexibility of 


Empire Movable and Adjustable Chair Desks 


Due to their exclusive adjustments, will ap- 
peal to you as it has to all progressive edu- 
cators who are using them. 












They are strong, simple, dur- 
able and hygienic. 


Adjustments are five in number. 
1. Height of desk top. 
2. Tilting desk top. 


3. Detachable desk top for Auditorium 
and Social Center Work. 


4. Plus and minus. 


Lifting desk top, permitting entrance 


QO LO 











2?, 19) 


TRAY’ Aug. 2 
PATENTED Inte 3. 191 


MODEL ‘‘*W”’ 





from the front and eliminating the 
necessity for a space between desks 
in group formation. 


Write us for circulars and prices. 





We shall appreciate an opportunity to figure on your requirements. 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY, Inc. 


Ave. 22, 1916 
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ity 42 Elm St. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

A CONSTITUTION FOR JUNIOR RED 1. Membership—Assistant in charge of the have been formed in a number of locations about 

d CROSS CHAPTERS AND SOCIETIES. Civic and Vocational League, chairman. the city for the benefit of men subject to the 

A Junior Red Cross has been organized at Cin- 2. Girls’ activities—Regular classes: Director draft. 
cinnati to include all of the schools in the public- of household arts, chairman. ’ ; Mt. Vernon, Ia. Supt. M. G. Clark has an- 
school system. A tentative constitution and by- 3. Girls’ activities — Continuation school pounced the opening of classes in signalling and 
laws have been drawn up to guide the organiza- classes: Director of continuation schools, chair- wireless telegraphy for the winter months. The 
tion. The instrument will be of interest to man. - equipment is provided by the board and the in- 
school authorities who contemplate Junior Red 4. Boys’ activities—Director of manual arts, struction is given by employes of the local tele- 
Cross Chapters. chairman. graph company. 
Article I—Name. 5. Meetings and entertainments—Director of Students in the schools of North Tonaw 
The name of this organization shall be “The Civic and Vocational Department, chairman. N. Y, have organized a Junior Red Cross me 
Council of the Cincinnati Junior Red Cross of The chairman of each committee shall appoint have raised a fund to carry on their activities 
the Public Schools.” the members. and each has promised to make a quantity of 
Article II—Object. Article Vie anenmaate. ration heaters. 
The object shall be to stimulate and to super- This constitution may be amended at any meet- The public, parochial and private sc 
vise both the formation of school auxiliaries of ing of the council provided due notice of the Achiand Wis. a war aK closed ogy tes 
the Junior Red Cross in the public schools, and amendment proposed has been given to the mem- 6¢4 wack early in October so that the potato crop 
their activities. bers in writing. might be gathered. 
Article I1I—Membership. ‘ BY-LAWS. The schools of Upton, Mass., have organized a 
Every person holding any one of the following I. Meetings of the council. The council shall Junior Red Cross. The boys and children of the 
positions in the public school system may be a hold an annual meeting in November. Addi- jower grades have held entertainments and cor. 
member of the council: Superintendent, and tional meetings may be held when called by the quycted sales for raising money with which to 
assistant superintendent; director of a depart- executive committee. . buy materials. The older girls in the high school 
ment; principal of a school, president of the II. Duties of officers. The duties of the presi- and the higher grades have taken up knitting. 
Women Teachers’ Association, assistant in dent and secretary shall be those that usually A number of students in the schools of Twin 
charge of the Civic and Vocational League, and pertain to those officers. The duty of the treas- pai, Idaho, as a war service, offered their help 
president of the Schoolmasters’ Club. urer shall be to act as intermediary between the in the orchards and fruit packing houses for a 
Article IV—Officers. treasurers "i ag yen — et ag ng Foe period of eleven days. The assistance of the 
The superintendent of schools shall be presi- ‘reasurer of the .. — rye ao — +h © Sia" pupils was instrumental in relieving the labor 
dent of the council. The council at its annual SUPervise the col eo . . . 8 in the various shortage and in conserving the large fruit crops 
meeting shall elect a secretary and a treasurer. schools, and transmit all such funds to the treas- 4° that section. 
: . ‘ urer of the chapter school fund. : : 
Article V—Executive Committee. III. Duties of committees. The executive com- The schools of Cedar Rapids, Ia., have organ- 
There shall be an executive committee of not shen was ized a Junior Red Cross. Each school is a unit, 
mittee shall transact all business between meet- : “ 
more than fifteen people, to be appointed by the , ; , every child paying a membership fee of twenty- 
: : : ‘ ings of the council. The standing committees 
president, which shall contain representatives of . ; , five cents. 
, ‘octane shall have supervision of the school activities : — 
the following phases of school activities—high . : : School children in Pittsburgh have been organ- 
. : designated in the title of respective committees. ° ne ole 
schools, junior high schools, elementary schools IV. Ame : ized into junior auxiliaries of the American Red 
“ : - : mendments. These by-laws may be . 
4 and the Women Teachers’ Association. The é , Cross. Mr. James N. Rule, Principal of the 
an . a amended at any regular meeting of the executive 
Chairmen of all standing committees shall also committee, provided due notice of the proposed Schenley High School, has been named as state 
be members of the executive committee. The ‘ superivisor of the Junior Department for the 
| : . amendment shall have been sent to the members 

nc representative of the public schools who is ap- in writing Pennsylvania division. 

. pointed by the Cincinnati Chapter of the Red ‘ Philadelphia, Pa. Pupils in the fifth and sixth 
Cross to serve on its school committee, shall be THE WAR AND THE SCHOOLS. grades of the Washington School are engaged in 
chairman of the executive committee. Wellesley College at Wellesley, Mass., is offer- the making of blankets for soldiers and sailors. 

Article VI—Standing Committees. ing nine emergency courses in war relief work Toledo, O. The school children are engaged in 
There shall be the following standing com- for the present year. knitting. From a quarter to half an hour each 








mittees: 


Chicago, Ill. Five new classes in telegraphy 


afternoon, after the regular classes, is spent by 
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the children in knitting wash cloths, wristlets, 
scarfs and sweaters. 

Chicago, Ill. The boys in the Nicholas Senn 
High School are making trousers and shirts for 
refugee children in Europe. The girls are turn- 
ing out knitting needles on manual training 
lathes. 

Tacoma, Wash. The schools are co-operating 
with the Red Cross in collecting and selling old 
newspapers and magazines. A definite day has 
been designated for collections so as to minimize 
the strain on parents and principal. 

To prepare the way for the training of men 
who may be handicapped as a result of wounds 
received in the war, the Lafayette Bloom Junior 
High School, Cincinnati, O., has reorganized its 
work to fit such men to do the work best suited 
to them. 

One of the great problems of the war is to pro- 
vide pleasant and profitable employment to men 
who have been shut out of their customary occu- 
pations on account of physical injuries. The 
large number of the industrial activities of the 
Bloom School makes it possible to offer excellent 
opportunities for industrial training. 

Under the new plan, it is provided that the 
men shall go into the various shops not only dur- 
ing the period of regular classwork in day 
classes, but also at other times when the shops 
are not regularly used, in order that they may 
receive special instruction under highly trained 
men. Courses will be offered in electricity, print- 
ing, cabinet making, drafting, sheet metal work 
and machine shop practice. 

The school for the present aims to place its 
resources at the service of men who are in spe- 
cial need of industrial training. Later it will 
hold itself in readiness to serve the nation by 
offering its facilities for the benefit of wounded 
soldiers. 

The New Trier Township High School at Kenil- 
worth, Ill., has been notified that the New Trier 
Ambulance driven by Corporal Kenyon, has been 


given the war cross for service rendered. Cor- 
poral Kenyon was sent to France by the New 


Trier Township High School, which furnished 
the ambulance and paid the expenses of Kenyon. 
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with the Spencer Transposer, a me- 


device for handling the 
lantern slides which does away with 
the old cumbersome, troublesome lan- 
tern slide holder, and in addition gives 
a dissolving effect on the 
which is accomplished with but one 
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Miss Justine R. Cook, director of the Chicago 
Junior Red Cross, announces that: 162 public 
schools have affiliated as junior auxiliaries. Over 
3,000 garments for the refugee children in France 
were turned in up to November 9. 

Pocatello, Ida. The school board has invested 
$15,000 of the sinking fund in the second Liberty 
Loan Bonds. The board had previously invested 
$20,000 in the first loan. 

Seattle, Wash. The school board recently co- 
operated with the war library committee in pro- 
viding books and magazines for the training 
camps. Students in the high and grade schools 
were requested to bring reading material. 

Tacoma, Wash. The schools recently co-oper- 
ated with the Red Cross in the collection and 
sale of old newspapers. All material is brought 
to the school on a designated day. Two boys col- 
lect the papers, tie them in bundles and store 
them awaiting the call of the delivery truck. 
The proceeds of the sales are intended for the 
Red Cross work. 

Hamilton, O. The board has opened a school 
for the training of telegraphers. Preference is 
given to men who have been drafted. 

The high school at Meriden, Conn., has raised 
$650 with which to purchase a Red Cross ambu- 
lance for service in France. The fund was begun 
by the graduating class of 1917 and has been in- 


creased by means of benefit games, entertain- 
ments, etc. 
Worcester, Mass. The pupils of the upper 


grades of the Belmont School have completed two 
afghans for the soldiers. 

Freeport, Ill. The high school students have 
decided to purchase and equip an ambulance for 
the use of Illinois troops. 

Lane High School is the first school in Chicago 
to offer a special course for the training of teleg- 
raphers for the army. Similar courses are 
planned in eight other schools. 

Detroit, Mich. Courses in telegraphy and elec- 
trical engineering are offered to drafted men. 
The courses are given at the Cass Technical High 
School and are under the direction of E. G. Allen 
of the mechanical department of the school. 

The pupils of the Irving Park School, Irving 
Park, Chicago, have made trench torches, woo! 


sweaters, chest protectors, mufflers and have ar- 
ranged for more than a hundred bags of candy 
for Christmas packets to be sent to France. 


Chicago, Ill. The pupils of a number of schools 
have co-operated in the making of articles of 
clothing for the refugee children of Belgium and 
France. The collection of several hundred gar- 
ments was on exhibition in the school headquar- 
ters previous to its shipment abroad. 


Work has been started on the making of 64,000 
trench candles by the pupils and teachers of the 
schools of Kenosha County. The work is the 
result of a demonstration conducted at the recent 
county teachers’ institute, the arrangements for 
which were made by Supt. R. L. Cundy of the 
Kenosha County Schools. 

Letter writing has been given greater emphasis 
in the schools of Horicon, Wis., thru its applica- 
tion to patriotic service. In the past the letters 
written as classwork in English, have been filed 
in a notebook or thrown away after they have 
served their purpose. 

This has now been changed thru the appoint- 
ment of a pal to each soldier. Each pupil draws 
the name of a soldier from his district. A real 
letter is written and mailed. It is intended that 
the material contained in them shall be of such 
a character that they will draw answers. 

It is pointed out that much information is 
gained about the character of the camps, military 
titles, postal regulations in war zones, and mili- 
tary etiquette. 


The University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, has issued two pamphlets which are in- 
tended to render constructive service as sug- 
gested by the war situation. The four-page 


folder, entitled “War Information Service” out- 
lines briefly the several lines of activity which 
the Bureau of Extension will undertake in an 


effort to perform distinctly educational service. 

The eight-page leaflet, entitled “The Lafayette 
Association” suggests a plan by which various 
school and community relationships may be cry- 
stallized in the form of an organization. This 
leafiet is to be followed by others which will pre- 
sent programs, suggestive methods, appropriate 
recitations, declamations, etc 
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with Automatic’ e ifti 
Device and Silencer 


CLYDE S. ADAMS, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


AMMERMAN & McCOLL, 


Minneapolis, 
WM. H. LEE, 





BROWN & VAN BEREN, 
New Haven, Conn. 

WELLS D. BUTTERFIELD, : 
Detroit, Michigan. Detroit, 
M. B. CLEVELAND, 
Waterloo, Iowa. Columbus, Ohio. 
CLEVELAND & GODFREY, 
| Boston, Mass. 

BERT C. DAVIS, 

Elmira, New York. 

PAUL A DAVIS, 3rd, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

EDWIN M. GEE, 

Toledo, Ohio, 

EDMUND C. HERMAN, 
Canton, Ohio. 

HILL & STOUT, 

New York City 

R. V. L. HAXBY, 
Minneapolis, Minn 

HEWITT & EMERSON, 
Peoria, Illinois, 

F. A. HENNINGER, 

Omaha, Nebraska. 

WILLIAM B. ITTNER, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Cc. H. JOHNSTON, 

St. Paul, Minn. 

VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

JANNSEN & ABBOTT, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


GUY LOWELL, 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 
Jersey City, N. J 
Newark, N. J 
New York City. 
New York City 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
St. Joseph, Mo 
Lima, Ohio 


Cleveland, O 


551 West Broadway 








Architects 


Cc. L. LOCKHART, 
Minn. 


ELMER E. DUNLAP, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM, 
Michigan. 

FRANK L. PACKARD, 
REIMER & HERLIN 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 
MAGGINIS & WALSH, 
JOHN T ROWLAND 

JOHN T. SIMPSON, 
STARRETT & VAN VLECK, 
C. B. J. SNYDER, 
SCHENCK & WILLIAMS, 
CARLTON STRONG, 
TRUNK & GORDON, 
McLAUGHLIN & HULSKEN, 


W. R. McCORNACK, 


The Repeated Choice of These School 
G & G Telescopic Hoists 


G & G Telescopic Hoists are solving the ash removal problem in schools 
They are being repeatedly specified by the most 
the best evidence of satisfactory performance. 


all over the country. 
prominent school architects 


Detroit, Michigan. Shamokin, Penna, 
SNOWDEN ASHFORD, C. HOWARD LLOYD, 
Washington, D. C. Harrisburgh, Penna. 


Model B Telescopic Hoist; 
illustrated, raises filled can from 











cellar to wagon without rehand- 
ling at sidewalk level. It is 
equipped with G & G Auto- 
matic Gear Shifting Brake De- 
vice and Silencer, which auto- 
matically throws gears out of 
mesh whenever brake lever is 
used to lower load. This pre- 
vents hoisting handle from 
revolving and makes the lowering 
of cans simple and speedy. 
Silencer makes the entire opera- 
tion noiseless. 


When not in use, hoist 
telescopes and no part shows 
above sidewalk. The entire 
operation is performed from the 
sidewalk by one man -— a pro- 
tection for both public and 
operator against injury due to 
open hatch. 


Booklet giving complete 
detailed description sent on 








J. H. FELT & CO., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Send for Bulletin describing all models and prices. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


request. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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HEALTH SUPERVISION IN HOUSTON, 
TEXAS. 

Dr. S. C. Red of the school board of Houston, 

Tex., in discussing public hygiene and physical 

examinations in schools has given the experience 


of the Houston board for the past ten or twelve 
years in the matter of health inspection of 
pupils. Dr. Red points out that the board created 


the position of supervisor of hygiene more than 
three years ago, with the appointment of Dr. F. 
J. Slataper, who is giving his entire time to the 
schools at a salary of $300 per month. 

According to Dr. Red the new system has 
proved most successful, Dr. Slataper’s work has 
caused the attendance in the schools to increase, 
the health of pupils has been improved to a 
marked degree and in a number of instances the 
lives of pupils have either been saved or infor- 
mation given the parents which led to the cor- 
rection of defects that | in time would have 
worked to the great physical injury of the child. 

P. W. Horn, superinte née nt of the city schools, 
is more than pleased with the system now in use 
and the services rendered by Dr. Slataper and 
he believes that the people of Houston would 
rebel in a most vigorous manner if the school 
board should decide to discontinue the present 
practice. 

In discussing the history of hygiene and sani- 
tation in the Houston schools, Dr. Red stated 
that the present methods have resulted from the 
ten or twelve years’ experience gained by those 
who have been in close touch with school affairs 
for that length of time. 

Houston, as is common with other cities, first 
tried out the plan of having local physicians give 
their time to hygiene and sanitation in the public 
schools. About ten years ago the Harris County 





Medical Association agreed to appoint commit- 
tees to visit the schools and assist in every way 
they could. The work done by the committees 
was good as far as it went, but it was soon 
found that a few were doing the work the larger 
number had agreed to do and the plan was far 
from successful. 

The oculists of the city then offered their ser- 
vices in a manner similar to that of the physi- 
cians and the offer was accepted. A little later 
the part time service of an oculist was secured, 
but the salary paid was small, not sufficient for 
him to quit his private practice. This plan led 
to criticism on the part of the other oculists who 
feared they would not get their share of the gen- 
eral practice. 

At one time the oculist was given the services 
of a nurse by the school board and the sentiment 
of a full time professional man continued to 
grow. It was found thal the salary of the nurse 
and oculist was almost sufficient to employ a suit- 
able man for his full time. The sentiment con- 
tinued to grow until finally the city council 
agreed with the school board that a supervisor 
of hygiene should be employed and paid $300 a 
month for twelve months in the year. 

When it became known that the city was ready 
to pay a salary of this size, many physicians, 
able men, wanted the position—but not one of 
them wanted to quit their private practice. The 
board knew that there were plenty of physicians 
who were not making more than the amount set 
and they held firm that the man accepting the 
position must stop all private practice and give 
his whole time. 

Dr. Slataper, at that time connected with 
City Health Department, 
since that time, more 
has served the city. 


the 
was then employed and 
than three years ago, he 
With the employment of a 


supervisor of hygiene this department was placed 
on a par with other departments of the public 
school system. His duties are to examine every 
child in the public schools at least once every 
year; he has immediate supervision over the 
lighting, ventilating and heating of the school 
buildings and he is ready at any time to deliver 
lectures before mothers’ clubs and other organi- 
zations interested in the health of children. 


The supervisor is competent to treat diseases, 
but is not allowed to do so. He must send the 
child home with advice that the child be exam- 
ined and treated by the family physician or if 
tley have no family physician then by the city 
health officer. 

The child sent home for treatment, 
with reference to defects in the eyes, cannot 
return to school until the city supervisor of 
hygiene says so. Other physicians cannot return 
the child to school. Children who take part in 
certain athletic games are examined and if Dr. 
Slataper fears the games will injure them phy- 
sically they are prohibited from taking part. If 
they wish to overrule him they are forced to 
bring written permission from their parents. 

Teachers are taught to watch carefully their 
pupils and if one child appears to have a defect 
this child is sent immediately to the supervisor 
for examination. The basis for the entire system 
is to teach the child how to get well and stay 
well. That the system is successful is borne out, 
according to Dr. Red, by the increased attend- 
ance and improvement in the general health con- 
ditions of the schools. 

Dr. Slataper pays close attention to the eyes 
of the children and the lighting system of the 
schools is under his immediate supervision. 
Most of the buildings which have been standing 
for years were built for the cold weather rather 
than for warm weather. The school board is fast 
getting away from this kind of buildings and the 
new structures in Houston are built for a south- 
ern climate rather than for the colder weather of 
which South Texas experiences but little. 

In discussing the school hygiene of Houston 
Superintendent Horn says: 

“The city schools of Houston employ a physi- 


especially 
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cian on full time for twelve months of the year 
to devote himself to the question of the health of 
the school children. In my judgment the school 
board does not make any investment which is 
rroductive of more good than is the amount in- 
vested in his salary. 

“One part of his duties is to make an examina- 
tion once a year of every school child in the city. 
This is partly for the purpose of finding cases of 
contagious diseases and excluding them from the 
city schools so long as there is danger of con- 
tagion. In the first month of the present school 
year he found fifteen cases of trachoma and sepa- 
rated them from the rest of the schools. 

“Whenever a contagious disease occurs he 
must pass upon the question as to whether the 
patient should be allowed to return to school. 

“He also examines for physical defects such as 
defects in vision, or in hearing, or for adenoids. 
He has been instrumental in finding out and in 
curing certain defects which the parents of the 
children did not know to exist. 

“He also looks after such matters as heating, 
lighting, ventilation, seating, lunches, etc.” 


NEW PUBLIC HEALTH CHARTS FOR 
TEACHERS. 

Education in personal hygiene by means which 
respond in every way to the needs of the age is 
offered in the new series of health charts just 
issued by the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City. The charts were originally 
prepared under the direction of Dr. C. E. A. 
Winslow, curator of the Department of Public 
Health, and are especially adaptable for schools 
where it is not possible or desirable to use educa 
tional films. 

The Departments of Public Health and Educa 
tion of the Museum prepared about five years 
ago, three series of public health charts for the 
use of the New York schools. Each consisted of 
a folio of wall charts illustrated with original 
photographs and devoted to subjects pertaining 
to school hygiene and sanitation. 

The demand for these has been many times 
greater than the supply and the Museum has been 
compelled to issue a new edition of the set en- 
titled “The Spread and Prevention of Communi- 


cable Diseases.” The charts are 22 by 28 inches 
in size and each set contains fifteen charts on 
heavy paper, bound at top and bottom with tin 
and suited for hanging on the wall. On each set 
is a large engraving delineating by scenes from 
life the mistakes of diet and bodily care which 
children should avoid. The charts are clearly 
labeled and may be easily transported from room 
to room or from school to school. Delivery and 
collection is attended to by the Museum and the 
loan period is three weeks. 

The Museum offers a limited number of sets of 
the charts at the nominal price of $6 each, plus 
express charges. Teachers and other school offi- 
cials who desire information regarding the charts 
should address Mr. George H. Sherwood, Curator 
Department of Education, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

Detroit, Mich. Upon the suggestion of the 
school board, the city health department has ap- 
pointed two of its workers to make a survey of 
the ventilating system in the schools. A report 
will be made to the board and suggestions made 
where changes seem desirable. The survey is the 
result of a complaint by one of the board mem- 
bers to the effect that the conditions in some of 
the schools are bad for the children. 

Fitchburg, Mass. A school nurse will be em- 
ployed, beginning January, 1918. 

New York, N. Y. In an effort to improve the 
mental and physical condition of city school chil- 
dren, a lunch room service has been installed in 
36 schools in Manhattan and the Bronx. The 
work is conducted under the auspices of the 
Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, which has conducted a survey of the under- 
nourished children. 

Milwaukee, Wis. School lunch kitchens have 
been opened in eight buildings. The lunches 
will be prepared under the direction of a super- 
vising matron, who is assisted by eight other 
women. The lunches will be served at cost to 
the indigent children and those unable to pay 
will be given free portions. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Physical examinations 
for pupils in the seventh and eighth grades have 


been inaugurated as a health measure. The tests 
are conducted by physical education instructors 
and the results are recorded on permanent record 
cards. Consideration is given the general health 
of the child, previous illnesses, deformities, pos- 
ture, habits of exercise and after school activi- 
ties. The physical record is kept to ascertain if 
the record corresponds with his apparent phy- 
sical ability. 

A public school dental clinic has been estab- 
lished at the Framingham Academy in Framing- 
ham, Mass., thru the generosity of an anonymous 
donor. An experienced dentist from the For- 
sythe Dental Infirmary has been employed. 

Attleboro, Mass. A school nurse has been em- 
ployed. 

Scranton, Pa. A fee of not more than ten 
cents is to be charged each pupil in the school 
dispensary and a fee of five cents in the dental 
clinic, in order to obviate the feeling on the 
part of the parents that their children are ob- 
jects of charity. 

An open-air school has been opened by the 
Reading, Pa., school board on the roof of a local 
factory building. The school is completely 
equipped with all necessary conveniences and 
represents a total outlay of approximately $5,000. 

McKeesport, Pa. Superintendent J. B. Richey 
has arranged the following schedule of work for 
the school nurses in addition to the regular 
reutine of inspections of pupils in the school 
buildings. 

To visit the homes of pupils having physical 
defects and explain to parents the nature of such 
defects and suggest the proper method of treat- 
ment. 

To arrange, after the consent of the parents 
has been secured, for the free treatment of phy- 
sical defects of those children who are unable to 
pay for medical attention. 

To visit the homes of children who come to 
school in an unsanitary condition and instruct 
the mothers in the importance of cleanliness. 

To make special examinations of pupils when 
their defects seem to demand it. 

To give practical demonstrations in homes 
when the nature of the case and home conditions 
seem to warrant it. 
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A 2373 
10-inch 


75 cents 


A 2391 
10-inch 


75 cents 


A 2392 
10-inch 


75 cents 
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“Silent Night, Holy Night” | ey. 


New Columbia School Records 


For Christmas 


Vocal 


Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht (Gruber.) Silent Night, 
Holy Night. Elena Gerhardt, 


Orchestra accompaniment. 


mezzo soprano, 


pee" 


(Adams.) 
Orchestra accompaniment. 
Sarto, 


Henry Burr, 


tenor 
Nazareth (Gounod.) Adrea 
chestra accompaniment. 


fh Star of Bethlehem 
baritone. Or- 


Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem (Redner.) 


( Colum- 
| bia Double Mixed Quartette. Orchestra 
1 


accome- 
paniment. 

While Shepherds Watched 
Double Mixed Quartette. 
ment 


(Handel.) 


Orchestra 


Columbia 
accompani- 


( Medley of Christmas Carols. Part I. 
by R. H. Bowers. Columbia Quartette. 

panied by String Orchestra. 

| Medley of Christmas Carols. Part IT. 
by R. H. Bowers. Columbia Quartette. 
panied by String Orchestra. 


Compiled 
Accom- 


Compiled 
Accom- 


records in time for Christmas. 


on request. 






New York City 


A 2374 
10-inch 


75 cents 


A 1844 
10-inch 


we 
fo cents 


A 2112 
10-inch 


— 
éo cents 


A 2385 
10-inch 


75 cents 


Any Columbia Dealer will be able to furnish any of these 


Columbia Educational Literature 
Check coupon, hl in ee 
name and address, and mail to 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT | 


Columbia Graphophone Company 


Instrumental 


( Santa Claus Patrol. Christmas Eve (Rogers). De 
J)  seriptive. Prince’s Band. 


| Children’s Frolic. Christmas Morning (Rogers.) 
\ Descriptive. Prince’s Band. 


; Bee & Ke - 


Christmas Morning with the Kiddies (Hager.) 










Ft 
Descriptive. Prince’s Orchestra. at 
| Toy Shop Symphony (Hager.) Descriptive. Prince’s | 
| Orchestra. % 
(Christmas Bells (Eilenberg.) Violin, flute, and 4 
| harp trio. George Stehl, Marshall Lufsky, and ei 
Charles Schuetze. re 
) Christmas Melodies. Introducing “Christmas Ex- um 
pectations” and “O Sanctissima.” Violin, flute, and ra 
harp trio by George Stehl, Marshall Lufsky, and yi 
Charles Schuctze. be 
( Hark! The Herald Angels Sing (Mendelssohn.) j 
Howard Kopp. Chime Solo. Organ accompani- . 
ment. 


Adeste Fideles 
ing.) Howard 
companiment. 


(O, Come 
Kopp. 


All Ye 


Chime 


Faithful.) 


Solo. 


(Read- 
Organ ac- 


will be sent promptly 


Dre ne ni SLM SL onl 





Clip This | Coupon and bedens Today 


obul D1V OL Hauny a tance CebaeC UNNE 0 abag 3 


DO ee Mo Oo 





Columbia Graphophone Company, Educational Dept., 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


Please send the following literature: Christmas Records 1 


5 List Musie Appreciation Records Music Appreciation 
| Teaching Card School Grafonola Catalog [ Music 
i Appreciation Bulletin 
i Name 
Town 

State (A. J.-D) 
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SATISFACTION 


No. 3 





That’s what users of 
the Palmolive Vending 
Machine say when asked 
about the results of this 
machine. 


Satisfaction not only 
from the standpoint of 
Sanitation, but the kind 
of satisfaction that comes 
as a result of careful se- 
lection of a high-grade 
article. 


The Palmolive Vend- 
ing System carries with 
it that guaranty of Satis- 
faction. 


Write for our latest 
circular and for further 
information. 





THE PALMOLIVE CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








: 


School Signal Systems 
Protect the Children by 


providing a distinctive, uniform 
and absolutely reliable fire signal 
which is always heard and obeyed 


° 


If the flat in which you live is a fire 
trap you can move out 


If you believe a certain hotel or 
theatre is unsafe you need not pat- 
ronize it 


But —if the school in your city is in 
daily danger of be- 
coming a fiery furnace 

the law compels 
your children to at- 
tend, just the same. 


Better be safe than 
sorry. 





BREAK THE 

GLA 

Send for our New Catalog No. 16301 
without delay. 





a It’s yours for the asking. 





HortrzerCasot ELectricCe 


BOSTON, MA S S. 
616}-65 SO.STATE ST 101 PARK AVENUE 1104 UNION TRUST BLDG | 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORB | 


























TEMPERATURE REGULATION 


A Necessity—Not a Luxury 


Coal Will Be High 
This Fall— 


whether Uncle Sam regulates the price 
or not. This means, Mr. School Board 
Member and Mr. Superintendent of 
Schools, that you must conserve every 
ounce. 











Economy for Schools 

is just as vital as economy for individu- 
als, and temperature regulation and humidity control is the 
surest way of regulating and controlling excessive costs of 


heating. Think of saving from 20°, to 50° of your coal 
T 


bill this year. 


Johnson} haniaity; Control 


not only “saves the coal pile’’ but it gives a maximum of 
health insurance for teachers and pupils alike. Nothing 
in a school building is more vital and 

nothing contributes more to the efficiency 

of schools. 


JOHNSON SERVICE 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 





VENTILATION IS ESSENTIAL TO 
HEALTH AND COMFORT 


ay ; 7] 

















by merely opening a window. The air must 

be taken into the room from out of doors and 
circulated thoroly, without draught, and the foul air 
must be discharged from the room at the same time. 
The Peerless Unit System of Ventilating and Heating se- 
cures an adequate system, installed and supervised by experts. 


¥: cannot ventilate your schoolroom properly 


Our Engineering force is at your service. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., Inc. 


521-523 West 23rd St. NEW YORK 
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School Board Journal 
Can you, Mr. Superintende nt, prepare a monthly statement without 
superhuman effort? 
Can you, Mr. Board Member, tell at a glance the condition of any 
particular fund? 
Can you, Gentlemen, give the Federal Bureau of Education an accurate 
classification of expenditures? 
THE UNIFORM SYSTEM OF CLASSIFYING AND RECORDING SCHOOL DISBURSEMENTS 
Copyrighted 
Enables You To Do So. 
BURLINGTON, VT. MISHAWAKA, IND. ONTARIO, CAL. | 
October 19th, 1917. October 17th, 1917. November Ist, 1917. | 
It is invaluable in preparing a This system fills exactly the The greatest advantage I find of all | 
monthly statement and is of great d ; is, perhaps, that anyone interested 
service in that it shows at a glance emands of the reports required can find any particular group or groups 
i ‘ F 
when to stop spending money under by the U. S. Commissioner of in which he is interested without 
the various titles. Education. taking the time of someone in the 
MERRITT T. CHITTENDEN, D. W. HORTON, office. J. W. GROVES, 
Superintendent. Superintendent. Superintendent. 
A postal brings specimens and information. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL-ACCOUNTING 
C. F. WILLIAMS & SON, Inc., 36 Beaver St., ALBANY, N. Y. 
OUTSIDE EMPLOYMENT OF NEW YORK students ranged from $3 or $4 a week to $1,600 o'clock. The school was at that time being 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. 

Mr. Edward C. Delaney, Director of Vocational 
Guidance and Employment Bureau at DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York City, has written 
for the New York Times, a very comprehensive 
article on the results of an investigation of out 
side employment and the effect of the longer 
school day on such employment. 

In answering the question as to the proportion 
of boys in the DeWitt Clinton High School who 
are engaged in outside employment, Mr. Delaney 
writes as follows: 

What proportion of our high school boys en- 
gage in outside employment? For the entire city 
the figures have never been gathered. For 
DeWitt Clinton High School, which is typical of 
man). if not most, of the twenty-three other 
public high schools of the city, we have accurate 
knowledge. An investigation made last term 
showed that about a third of the student body 
was either partly or entirely self-supporting. 
One thousand three hundred and eight boys had 
worked during the Summer vacation; 751 had 
been employed during part or all of the school 
session. Their total earnings for the year 
amounted to the surprising sum of $134,941. A 
second investigation, made at the close of June, 
showed a slightly increased number of workers 
and considerably increased earnings. In the five 
months, February to June, 1917, 777 pupils had 
earned $50,736. One hundred and sixty-nine 
Others reported themselves as working in one 
capacity or another for their parents. 

Their range of employment covered almost the 
entire gamut. Printer, barber, tailor, waiter, 
lamplighter, chauffeur, bootblack, bell boy, bus 
boy, butler, dishwasher, candymaker, coal shov- 
eler, usher, musician, secretary, cashier, type- 
writer, stenographer, bookkeeper, library page, 
salesman, stock clerk, soda dispenser, newshboy, 
factory worker, were all included. A few occupa- 
tions, however, absorbed most of them. Hundreds 
were employed as errand or delivery boys, hun- 
dreds as office boys, hundreds as clerks in stores. 

Among the workers there were few who earned 
exceptionally large sums. The earnings of the 


a year. 

The war and conscription have raised the de- 
mand for both full-time and part-time labor far 
above normal. The Employment Bureau of 
DeWitt Clinton High School receives a great 
many letters asking for boys for employment, 
but very few nowadays of a type too common in 
past years. 

During the last month not one firm writing to 
us offered less than $7 and only two or three less 
than $8. Six months ago we received ten let- 
ters offering $6 or $7 to every one that offered 
$8. An offer of $10, even to graduates, was ex- 
ceptional. Last week we received a request for 
several graduates that offered an initial salary 
of $15 a week, without requiring a knowledge 
of bookkeeping, stenography, or any other techni- 
tal branch. 

Commenting on the longer school day and the 
demand for student help, Mr. Delaney says: 

With the increased demand for boys for full- 
time positions the demand for pupils for part- 
time work has also increased. Advertisements 
offering this sort of work are found in the news- 
papers more frequently than heretofore. At 
DeWitt Clinton High Schoo] we have had more 
ealls for boys for after-s ’ 1 work this term 
than ever before. Some o: ihe firms which in 
the past were accustomed to use our pupils after 
school and which applied to us this year as 
usual refused to accept any when they found 
they could not report until 4 o’clock. But most 
of the firms were willing to accept boys even for 
the reduced hours. In the last month more than 
sixty boys at DeWitt Clinton were placed in such 
positions thru the school employment bureau 
alone, to say nothing of the undoubtedly larger 
number who found similar positions for them- 
selves. 

Most of the firms which have hired our boys 
employ them from 4 o’clock to 6 or 6:30, and all 
day Saturday. They pay about $4 a week to boys 
over 16, and $3 a week to boys under 16. Firms 
that employ schoolboys on Saturdays only pay, 
on an average, $1.50 per day. 

Last year most of the boys began work at 2 


operated upon a double-session plan, and most 
of the boys were in school from 8 o’clock to 1:30. 
This year the session extends from about 9 
o’clock to about 3:30, so the boys begin work at 
4. In comparatively few instances have the 
shortened hours of service been accompanied by 
a reduction in wages. In fact, some of the firms 
pay more. 

The results of the investigation according to 
Mr. Delaney, bring out the fact that those who 
were employed a few hours a week after school 
maintained a higher scholarship than those who 
did no work. Beyond a limited number of hours’ 
work, however, those who worked fell below the 
nonworkers and the greater the number of hours 
of labor the poorer the scholarship. Dividing 
the entire pupil body into seven groups—first, 
those who worked on Saturday only: second, 
those who worked on school days but for not 
more than ten hours a week; third, those who 
worked between eleven and twenty hours; fourth, 
twenty-one and thirty hours; fifth, thirty-one 
and forty hours; sixth, over forty hours; seventh, 
those who did no outside work—the figures show 
that the first two groups of workers maintained 
a higher scholarship than the nonworkers, but 
that beyond ten hours of outside work, as the 
hours of work increased, there was a correspond- 
ing steady decline in scholarship. 

The pupils at DeWitt Clinton take on an 
average five prepared subjects. Figures indicate 
for each of the seven groups the average number 
of subjects failed per pupil, the average number 
of subjects passed with a high mark of 80 per 
cent or higher, and the average number of studies 
passed with honor marks of 90 per cent or higher. 
The figures are the result of the June investiga- 
tion, and the scholarship records used were the 
final records for the January to June term. In 
the January investigation the results were more 
favorable to the workers as compared with the 
nonworkers, but showed a similar sharp decline 
in scholarship as the hours of labor increased. 

The fact that the pupils working only on Satur- 
day or during the week for not more than ten 
hours had a higher scholarship than those who 
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62,478 
MEDART 


STEEL LOCKERS 


now installed in the High 
Schools of the following cities. 


They are all 


Catalog ‘‘A-4’’ contains some 
very interesting information. 


Send for it. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


ST. LOUIS,"MO. 


Gymnastic Apparatus 
Playground Apparatus 


Ask for 


Cedar Rapids 
Columbus 

St. Joseph 
Peoria 

Akron 
Phoenix 
Rock Island 
Duluth 


giving perfect 





New Catalog 


It tells all about 


This 





HERGERS 
OTEEL [OCKERS 


This Catalog not only describes and 
illustrates fully the various types of lockers 
and their uses but also gives much informa- 
tion and many suggestions of great value 
to anyone interested in the problem of safely 
storing clothing, and personal effects. 





Don’t select your Locker equipment 
until you have seen and studied this Cata- 
log which is now on the press. 


A copy will be reserved for you and 
mailed in the near future if you’ll write at once 
on your letterhead. Address Dept. Y. A. S. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Philadelphia 


BRANCHES: Boston New York 
i San Francisco 


Chicago St.Louis Minneapolis 
EXPORT DEPT.: Berger Bldg., New York City, 
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did not work at all, may be variously interpreted. 
It may, of course, be that a continued investiga- 
tion running over a period of several years and 
involving the pupils not of one school only, but 
of several, would quite alter the results arrived 
at in this investigation. But if the results should 
be similar, what would they mean? Is it that 
work in the outside world is highly educative, 
bringing the pupil into contact with new and 
older companions, new activities, new ideas? Or 
is it that the workers are a select group, by 
nature superior in intellect and more ambitious, 
more readily and strongly attracted by oppor- 
tunities to earn money? Or is it (and this is the 
belief of the boys themselves, many of whom I 
have interviewed,) that the workers take their 
school work more seriously, partly because they 
have to work in order to remain at school, partly 
because, thrown into contact with the business 
world, they get a fuller appreciation of the value 
and importance of an education? 

The Institute for Public Service of New York 
City has issued a report in which it seeks to 
show that the new experimental school of the 
Rockefeller Foundation is only doing what has 
already been done in thousands of schools. The 
facts obtained by the Institute show that the to- 
morrow which has been prophesied is at present 
the yesterday in American education. 

Commenting on the report, William H. Allen, 
director of the Institute, says: 

“Just because a foundation is rich, people take 
it for granted that what it says proceeds from 
extended, definite, scientific study. Thru hun- 
dreds of newspapers, reaching millions of people, 
the impression was spread broadcast last spring 
that after exhaustive scientific study by men in- 
timately familiar with educational methods and 
results, our schools were found to be motiveless 
in purpose and practice. 

“That this impression was incorrect scores of 
thousands of educators knew because there had 
been no comparative study of school motives, 
methods and results by the General Education 
Board; the adjectives scientific and exhaustive 
did not apply; by no stretch of the imagination 
could the members of the General Education 
Board be said to possess first hard knowledge of 


the educational fields they discussed; the criti- 
cism of present day schools and the prophecies 
for the future showed that the general board’s 
representatives were not even ordinarily well in- 
formed as to recent progress in schoo] work. 

It is charged that school men do not feel free 
to say what they actually feel about proposals 
from richly endowed foundations and colleges 
and that the questions raised by the Institute 
for Public Service are whispered but not talked 
of in educational circles. For example, Cleve- 
land for years to come will pay the penalty 
for statements by the Cleveland Foundation and 
the Russell Sage Foundation, which materially 
misrepresented schools, supervisors and teachers 
in Cleveland, especially by failing wofully to 
show excellent work observed by the surveyors. 

“The Columbia Teachers College is itself sum- 
mer and winter giving demonstration classes 
that are a decade behind the best thought 
actually taught by Teachers College itself and 
the best practice of the schools from which the 
teacher-students come. 

“Interlocking directorates of foundations and 
national committees, and interlocking expecta- 
tions of educators have brought about a condition 
where freedom of thought, of question, of speech 
and of written discussion have been growing 
weaker and not stronger in American education.” 


According to a recent statement of Dr. Samuel 
P. Capen, Executive Secretary of the United 
States Bureau of Education, reports from 89 
educational institutions, show that the enroll- 
ment of students this year was 14.2 per cent less 
than that of 1916, as a result of the entrance of 
male students into war service. A decrease of 
14.3 per cent has been reported by 23 leading 
engineering schools, while eight large agricul- 
tural colleges show a decrease of nearly 30 per 
cent. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 
Under the direction of Principal G. R. Gardner, 
a plan has been adopted at Brunswick, Me., for 
placing the work of the high school on a more 
efficient basis. It provides fer a schos] day of 
five hours divided into four periods. Three per- 
iods are eighty minutes in length and the time 


is devoted to study practice and testing results. 
The fourth period is forty minutes in length 
and leaves no time for preparation of lessons. 
Mid-year and final examinations have been re- 
placed by six tests conducted during regular 
class periods. 

The Horicon High School at Horicon, Wis., 
was placed on the University Circuit for a weekly 
film service, beginning with November. A num- 
ber of special war films have been secured for 
the benefit of the students and their parents. 

An examination of twenty teachers in the De 
Witt Clinton High School, New York City, was 
conducted early in November to determine their 
loyalty to the government and to the schools. 
The investigation which was secret was begun 
upon the request of Dr. John L. Tildsley, after 
charges had been made by the Committee on High 
Schools concerning the loyalty of certain teach- 
ers. The board, in executive session, subsequent- 
ly adopted the report of the Committee that 
three teachers be suspended “for holding views 
subversive of good discipline and which under- 
mine good citizenship” and that six from the 
same school be transferred “for the good of the 
service.” Charges were brought against the sus- 
pended teachers at their appearance before the 
Committee on November 20th. 

The trouble which precipitated the inquiry, in 
the opinion of the teachers, occurred several 
weeks ago when exception was taken to the 
declaration of Mr. John Whalen, chairman of the 
Committee on High Schools, that he would close 
the schools if the pupils dared to strike, and 
that he did not propose to have the schools run 
by teachers or students. 

Associate Supt. John L. Tildsley of the New 
York City Schools has issued an order requir- 
ing the principals of the 24 city high schools to 
submit lists of teachers who are suspected of 
holding neutral or lukewarm views on the war 
or whose patriotism is not above suspicion. The 
action follows close on the recent suspension of 
three high school teachers and is believed to be a 
prelude to a similar investigation to be begun 
soon by the teachers’ Council which has been 
empowered to call before it any elementary 
school teachers who may hold disloyal views. 
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DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 








ship to pupil or parent. 


building. 


than coat hooks. 


PROTECT 


The loss of a hat or coat may be a serious hard- 
Both should be made to 
feel that all property of theirs is safe in the school 


Theft by an outside trespasser may give rise to 
unfair suspicion against other pupils or school 
employees, or to unwarranted feeling against the 
school itself. It is the duty of the school to protect 
both its pupils’ property and their good name. 


Durand steel lockers take up but little more room 
They are sanitary, fire-proof, 
vermin-proof, and will last as long as the school 
building itself. Each one has a Yale lock, no two 
of which can be opened by the same key. 


Send for our catalog, showing types 
of lockers and shelving for every use 
in schools, §ymnasiums, clubs, etc. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg., Chicago 


921 Vanderbilt Bldg., New York 























The St. Louis board of education adopted on 
July 1, new rules governing the recording and 
handling of school supplies. The rules provide: 

“1. That it shall be the duty of the supply 
commissioner to inspect, at least once each year, 
and more often if necessary, the stock of sup- 
plies on the shelves or not in course of consump 
tion at each school. If any excess is found, the 
same should be returned to the warehouse for 
re-distribution and the school given proper credit 
for the articles or books returned. 

“2. In making the inspection, a thoro canvass 
should be made of the entire school, including 
textbooks, supplies and movable furniture. The 
condition of the stock room should be examined 
and if a surplus stock of supplies is found, the 
same should be ordered into the warehouse and 
the school given proper credit. 

“3. When the inspector has finished with a 
school, the principal must sign with him the in- 
spection report. This is placed on file in the 
Supply Department and a copy left with the 
principal.” 

The results of these inspections have proven 
very successful because they have shown what 
schools have been overstocked with supplies and 
where these could be used to good advantage in 
other buildings. The inspectors were able to 
bring into the warehouse approximately $5,000 
worth of material which the schools were not 
using. It has also resulted in the adoption of a 
more uniform method of handling and storing 
the supplies. It has brought the supply depart 
ment into very close touch with the schools so 
that matters of inconvenience or irregularities 
relative to supplies are easily remedied. 

The bookbindery operated by the St. Louis 
school board has experienced during the past 

















year, a slight reduction in the number of books 
rebound and only a small decrease in the saving 
over new books. The total saving over the pur- 
chase of new books was $13,074.56, while the cost 
of rebinding a single book has risen $0.1189. 
The bindery rebound a total of 36,407 books and 
repaired six maps. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE NEWS. 

October twelfth was a red-letter day in the 
schools of Juneau, Alaska. On that day the new 
Juneau school building was formally opened with 
a program of addresses and music in which the 
community took a lively interest. Mr. Arthur M. 
Mathews, superintendent of the Juneau school 
system presided, and addresses were made by 
Hon. Robert W. Jennings, judge of the United 
States District Court for Alaska; Mr. Grover C. 
Winn, president of the board of education, Mr. 
Joe Acklin and Superintendent Mathews. 

The building is a model in the best sense and 
is completely equipped for four year high school 
and eight year grade courses. It measures 146 
by 79 feet and is three stories high. The ground 
floor contains the shops and work rooms, a large 
gymnasium, playrooms, heating and ventilating 
apparatus, shower and dressing rooms and lava- 
tories. The first floor is devoted to eight grade 
rooms, with cloakrooms and two teachers’ rooms. 
On the second floor there is a large auditorium, 
with a stage, dressing rooms and galleries. The 
high school department on this floor includes a 
study hall, four recitation rooms, two commercial 
rooms, two laboratories, a library, two adminis- 
trative offices and several small service rooms. 


The building is of concrete construction and is 
fireproof. It is equipped with a direct-indirect 


system of heating and ventilation, fitted with 
thermostatic control. Electric time and schedule 
gong systems are installed. The cost was $75,000. 

The Seattle, Wash., board of education has 
granted increases of $5 per month to the janitors. 
The extra cost will be $5,960 per year. 

The Omaha board of education has decided to 
put off temporarily its election for a bond issue 
of $2,250,000. War exigencies are given by the 
members as the reason for deferring the build- 
ing program which was to include a central high 
school of commerce, a junior high school, a high 
school in the northern part of the city and 
several grade schools. 

All township high school] districts of Illinois, 
which were declared invalid by the decision of 
the Supreme Court in April, 1917, have been re- 
stored to their legal status by a recent decision 
that the validating act.passed by the general 
assembly this year is constitutional. One hun- 
dred and ninety-one township high schools are, 
thru this decision, declared valid. 

The opinion was given in appeal cases from 
the Moultrie and Woodford County circuit courts 
which had held the validating act unconstitu- 
tional. The court’s action sets at rest the unset- 
tled condition in high school circles where levies 
have been contested and district organization has 
been anomalous. 

The school board of Bemidji, Minn., has 
adopted a tax levy of $56,000. This amount is 
an increase of $6,000 over that of last year. 

Passaic, N. J. The board is considering the 
adoption of a comprehensive plan for the beauti- 
fication of School No. 12. It is planned to im- 
prove the surroundings so that the ground may 
be used as a park and as a school playground. 


Deputy Attorney General Collins of Pennsyl- 
vania has ruled that the act of 1917, increasing 
the salaries of county school superintendents 
and assistants, cannot apply to incumbents who 
hold office because of election or appointment 
prior to the enactment of the new statute. The 
ruling affects a number of school officials in the 
state who had expected immediate raises. 


Cleveland, O. Problems involving the expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars for new school build- 
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Cherry School, 
Architect, Edwin M. Gee. 


And why 


or transmit sound. 


Eliminates buckling of wood lath. 


sical effort. 


Send for our bulletin, “ 


1502 Arrott Building 











Toledo, Ohio. 


Plastered thruout with Hydrated Lime Plaster. 


Makes walls porous and dead so that they do not reflect 
Can be easily straightened and darbied on the walls. 


Will adhere to tile or concrete walls. 
On account of its plasticity it is applied with less phy- 


Standard Plaster for School Construction.” 





HYDRATED LIME BUREAU 


of the 


NATIONAL LIME MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


PROFIT BY THESEXPERIENCE 
OF OTHERS 


All of the Toledo (Ohio) schools 
erected within the past few years, 
are plastered thruout with 
“Hydrated Lime Plaster” 
scratch and brown coats. 


Droppings can be retempered and used. 

Requires less lime for white coating. 

Has a high fire resistance. 

When wet up, the mortar can be used that day or can be 
allowed to stand several days before using. 

Hydrated Lime Plaster is astrictly modern, up-to-date, lime 
plaster, particularly adapted to school construction. 


It is full of valuable information. 





for 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 











ings will be solved by an expert and schools will 
be erected on the basis of his recommendations, 
according to a plan recently prepared by Supt. 
F. E. Spaulding. It is the opinion of Supt 
Spaulding that the problem of erecting school 
buildings has become so complex and intricate 
that it requires the entire time of one man. He 
pointed out that much can be saved by studying 
underlying conditions of population. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The building of schools has 
come to a standstill notwithstanding the number 
of pupils increases steadily and 20,000 are on 
part time. The condition is due to the high cost 
of materials. The number of pupils on part time 
in September was 18,957 as against 24,526 in 
October, 1916. 

Nebraska’s annual school fund has been in- 
creased $23,305 as a result of the revaluation of 
state school lands, according to a statement of 
the state land commissioner. The school lands 
are now appraised at $615,636 as against $227 
211, their former valuation. The annual income 
now possible from the land is estimated at $36,- 
938. 

Virginia, Minn. The school board has adopted 
a tax budget of $315,000 for the year 1918-19. 

Quincy, Mass. The school budget has been in- 
creased from $242,660 to $292,575. 

Denver, Colo. The school budget has been 
raised $540,000 thru an increase in the tax levy 
of 1% mills. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The public school system 
faces a deficit of $362,781 during 1918-19. The 
estimated income is $11,714,051 and the estimated 
expenditures are $12,036,833. 

The State Department of Public Instruction of 
Oklahoma has recently issued in one large sheet, 
a summary of the statistical reports of the inde- 
pendent school districts of the state, for the year 
ending June, 1917. The summary gives a com 
plete report of each school in such a way that 
comparison can be made easily, and at the same 
time gives a detailed report showing the magni 
tude of the work done. The report gives the en- 
rollment by grades, the aualifications and salar- 
ies of teachers, equipment, expenditures and re- 
ceipts, and school property values. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The board has ordered an 
entire redistribution of supplies now on hand in 
the various schools of the city as a means of 
conserving the supply and of anticipating a 
shortage in the near future. Among the changes 
which will be executed are the following: 

The surplus on hand will be used to furnish 
those at present under-supplied and the returned 
supplies will be credited on the budget and the 
amount of the credit transferred to supplies 
without which the work cannot be conducted. 

New requisitions will be prepared after a care 
ful re-examination of present needs and nothing 
may be asked for which is not absolutely neces 
sary to the continuance of school work. 

Concerted and intensified co-operation of em 
ployes in the conservation of supplies is de- 
manded. Readjustment of school activities so as 
to utilize the kind of supplies available, instead 
of the sort specified in the course, will be neces- 


sary. Teachers are urged to show their in 
genuity and to indicate whether they are auto 
matons or real live wires. 

Go rename MMH Pret enn Sn Ss Sens a SMe) nc vet rE Ht 


| DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- | 
j ENCE, N.E. A., TO ' 
ATLANTIC CITY ; 


: The Department of Superintendence of 
: the National Education Association will 


ananesnetnaC Bonvssonnetag 28¢r0000 08 


' hold its next annual meeting at Atlantic 
: City, N. J., February 25th—March 2nd. 
i Registration will be at the Chalfont Hotel 
& and headquarters and meetings will be 
' located at the Marlborough-Blenheim, the 
Traymore, the Breakers, and the Chal- 
font. The exhibition of school equipment, 
books and supplies will be made in the 
Garden Pier. 

For local information, superintendents 
may write to Mr. C. B. Boyer, superin 
tendent of schools, or Mr. John C. Slape, 
president of the board of education, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


Pret 
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NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARD OFFICIALS. 

Dr. John Vanderlaan has just begun his 34th 
year as a member of the board of education at 
Muskegon, Mich. 

Samuel B. Adams has resigned as a member of 
the board of education at Savannah, Ga. 

Henry R. Edmunds has resigned as president 
of the board of education of Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. H. Stites, president of the board of educa- 
tion at Henderson, Ky., has resigned. W. W. 
Blackwell has been elected to fill the unexpired 
term. 

Charles Fowler has been elected president of 
the school board of Galveston, Tex. 

The school board of Dayton, Ohio, has re- 
organized. Beginning with January, the board 
will go into office with two new members and 
four old members who have been elected to suc- 
ceed themselves. Mrs. Anna W. Roussel, one of 
the new members, is the first woman to be ap- 
pointed to the board. The other members are 


H. H. Lotz, George H. Schmidt, :G. M. Hiles, 

Richard E. Alexander and Eugene Herr. 
President David B. Oliver, Marcus Aaron, 

Taylor Allderdice, N. R. Criss and William 


McConway have been re-elected to succeed them- 
selves as members of the Pittsburgh board of 
education. 

Three members were elected to the Cleveland 
board of education at the November election. 
They are Mrs. Clare T. Brewer, a former teacher 
and principal; Robert I. Clegg, printer and pub- 
lisher; and E. M. Williams, a member of the 
board during the past four years. 


Death of Mr. Vrooman. 

F. S. Vrooman, for eight years secretary of 
the board of education at Muskegon Heights, 
Mich., died at his home on October 29th. 

Mr. Vrooman kept in mind the best interests 
of the children and it was largely thru his 
energy and foresight that the Muskegon Heights 
schools have been able to keep abreast of the 
growth in the city’s population. During his 
term of office the school plant has grown from 
one building to five buildings, and the enrollment 
has increased from three hundred to 1,400 pupils. 
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Teaching Children to Meet After-the-War Responsibilities 


‘*The Crying Need of the Present Day is Greater Thrift Among the Masses’’ says Secretary of the Treasury 


Wm. G. McAdoo 


ROMINENT educators aré 
lief that the 


inited in the be 
teaching of thrift in schools is 


daily becoming more urgently 


hHecessary 
War-time conditions of today clearly point to 
the economic need of preparing present s hool children 
for the greater responsibilities of life caused by world 


strife Burdens of war will not be effaced with the 
coming of peace The rising generation must ol 
necessity, face new conditions and new 


bilities 


responsi- 
Thrift will be the paramount issue of the 
world 


“The Crying Need of the Present Day is Greater 
Thrift Among the Masses’’ urges Secretary of the 
Treasury William G. MeAdoo, in a recent Liberty 
Loan Bulletin. It might be added that the erving 
need of the future for practice of thrift will be 
equally as great if not greater 

It is quite apparent that one of the urgent edu- 


cational duties of the Nation is to fit the bovs and 


girls of today for coming requirements of thrift 
practices In every walk of life 
Thrift is not natural inclination. It is some- 


thing that must be acquired. When acquired early 


How Many Schools are Helping Children Acquire the 
Saving Habit Early in Life? 











in life it becomes a habit. When forced it becomes 


a hardship not easily borne 


Economic research having proven that the com- 


gy generat ust bee 1e iore thrifty th: t 
ing generation mu econ more rl ian the ry father and mother in Springfield should be- 
present in order to meet the demands of the age, it me interested at once in this new school savings plan 
becomes obvious that no time 


should be lost in Che plan is simple and yet such as to fascinate children 


e tl} t inen the heing , ‘ p 
thoroly inculeating the saving habit into the minds neuleate thril it ieir beings, to induce them to 
a . id to ha them take pride in watching their sav 
of school children 
I int ur ¥ and increase 

Here is the plan \utomati leposit’ banks, small 


l vet nea ire placed in the different schools 
SPRINGFIELD OHIO PROMINENT Any chil 


vith a penny, ni kle, dime, or quarter, can w ilk 


to the machine, drop the money in a designated slot, 


Among Many Cities to Adopt New System of 


SCHOOL SAVINGS. receive from the 


the coin deposited 


money disappear and in its place 
machine a stamp designating the de 


his attractive littl 





| I | 1 in a folder or stamp book given each 

When the next coin is deposited, another stamp 1s 

nd pasted int the boo When the book shows 

worth ot stamps the child, then thoroly fas 

ed by tl heme in go to the bank and be credited 

th a iving i yur When fifty dollars are in bank, 

Che Daily Sun in its editorial of October 14th, hat child receives a baby bond, tangible and with col 

referring to the savings plan adopted bv the local tera acu and Une arning n his or her account 
School Board, said 

For a pent the depositor receive i red stamp, a 

Many, mat vim vhers & mot Sp iI el, blue for lime and brown for a quarter 

u ha ! he if ng I I " ivantage f +h . ng syste! ire many There 

laughters, th jucstion Pa I ith to punch an automatl 

or Mamma, Jimmy’s got a dime to bu | } , ¥ netrated by the number of Madize 

Can I ha I m 4 tir ‘ to put 1 penny in a gum lot 

Many, many times, parents der ns and daught hur not princy by i1use they want the gum, but 

distant colleges u have received tters vil rate tl hit \r then there is a decided 
“Dear Dad My weekly a i 1 I 1 about saving and collecting 
Can’t you send me a fiver at once? r He Mother tamy I} pretty lors appeal to them They will 
Some of the girls had 1 taffy pulling party the ther ike Dp if exhibiting thetr ttl Dank stamp book " 
night and I’m a little shy on chang: Can't vou hurr filled with the ul jored pasters the ize of postage 
ilong my next week's allowance?”’ mp The i take pride in showing their baby 

And what has it meant? 

Lack of thrift: lacl f earl rt t} | thrift et plan evolves no bookkeeping for eachers no 
und saving VOrk t “i Ls tI bank collectors empty the banks each 

“A young lad wit! a bit 1A 
his pocket cannot help but try to ir ip me v { adits | sovernment is deserving of unanimous sup 
spend it Not that any nece ty exists, but he 
create necessity for pending the mar ** * 

i . Sho children how they may earn money; 
thru i ag hres ache per listr " Make it easy and interesting for them to save it; 
and Springfield ha ist taken the bigger e| hat Teach them the great value of thrift; Make them 
making thrift a realits want to he Saving and the problem Is solved 


‘The Board of Education has authorized tl Thrift finds its first demonstration in the posses- 


oe ie Spee s paw Seneee of Ceara n of vit unt, theref tical pl 
sion OF @& Sa igs account, i@retore, a practica ian 
banks by the Industrial Bar pera l by tl Spring 1 I 
' , 
Morris Plan Compar This syster icl t peal of handling small savings in our schools is of vital 
to the vouthful far ind it nation Importance 


fascinate childret 


\ plan ha been devised whereby thrift, mav be 


ng of the word “thrift.” | Id the int 

ea ee oe ee practiced in every school without conflicting in the 
ourage tving and tod irag la t least vith the regular routine of studies or intel 

expenditure of spare penn lin ! ind q ipting the educational management. This plan is 

that re far better off in banl t the edit f the hildr . : 

a now being operated in connection with the school 

than are the children with veetmea | ele 

nurchased with the mot n their stomachs, Bupeetti: tem of many important cities and has proven a 

the laws of nature, causing stomach trouble and sickness decided success wherever installed 








Photo Shows Line of School Children in a Springfield, Ohio, School Waiting to Deposit their Coins 
and Receive Stamps to Paste in their Savings Stamp Folder 


It is the plan operated in Springfield by the use 
of the Automatic Receiving Teller and has distinct 
advantages over other systems. Requires no in- 
vestment on the part of school boards—Is automatic 
in its operation—Relieves teachers of all responsi- 
bility, work and bother in the handling of deposits 
and care of funds—Deposits are conveniently made 
on any school day. 

Any school or school system can easily take ad- 
vantage of this new Thrift Plan without one cent 
of expense. The plan is simple. In every com- 
munity there is some bank that will gladly purchase 
\utomatic Receiving Tellers and install the entire 
system in the schools free of charge, conducting the 
plan for the benefits derived in educating school 
children to become depositors. 


Full information as to the plan referred to 
herein will be supplied any school or edu- 
cational body on request by writing the 
Banking Machine 
Corporation, Saginaw, Michigan 
or Equitable Building, New York 
City. 


American 








The Automatic Receiving Teller 
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A Quart FREE 
Express Prepaid 


Moisten your Sweeping Brush and get 
100,000 feet of Dustless Sweeping Free 


Arbitrin Sweeping Fluid 





contains no grease. 


It does 
floors as 


not spot the 


oiled pow- 





Domestic Science Table 


ders do. 
It disinfeets. 


Gives Cleaner 
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THE QUALITY MARK ON 


FURNITURE FOR PHYSICS @ 
CHEMISTRY LABORATORIES, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, BIOLOGY, 
MANUAL TRAINING, ETC. 


OUR FACTORY IS WELL EQUIPPED TO MANUFACTURE 
SPECIAL FURNITURE FROM ARCHITECT’S DRAWINGS 


FEDERAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


322-342 West Street 


CARLISLE, PA. 








Floors 
and faster sweeping. 
Moist Brush Sweeping does away with the expense of sweep- 

ing compound and the nastiness of floor oil. 


SAVES YOU $10 TO $15 


for Every Brush You Are Using 
PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED 


$10 saved for every brush you buy is a big saving. 
Ask for Free Quart for Trial Now. 
It places you under no obligation, nor will you be annoyed 
by any impertinent form of solicitation. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CoO. 


Makers of Guaranteed Sweeping Materials since 1899 


102 Twenty-Second St., 





Absolute control of Dust at all times. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 














Nears of the 
CH@ : 
MANUFACTURERS | 


SCHOOL SIGNAL SYSTEMS. 
An Important New Catalog. 

Of the various types of mechanical devices used 
in school buildings for administrative purposes, 
schoolmen are exceedingly exacting in their de- 
mands for high efficiency with respect to tele- 
phones and fire alarms. Their standards of tele- 
phone service are due largely to the instant 
response of the public service instruments and 
their requirements for perfect performance of 
fire alarms are based on the knowledge that 
human lives—and particularly the lives of little 
children—will be greatly endangered if an alarm 
“will not work.” 

The Holtzer Cabot Company, of Boston, has 
manufactured school signal systems for many 
years and has built its apparatus with full knowl 
edge of the requirements of schools from the 
point of service—service that is perfect and in- 
struments that last for many years with a mini- 
mum of attention. Its three types of fire alarms 
have been made with the further knowledge that 
the law compels children to attend schools which 
are in daily danger of becoming fiery furnaces 
and in which the little red boxes with their con- 
necting wiring and bell apparatus are the only 
single protection that the children have. The 
firm has accordingly felt that its fire systems are 
in the nature of a public welfare service whose 
unfailing efficiency is of far greater importance 
than the sum represented in the contract price. 

The Holtzer Cabot Company has recently issued 
a booklet describing and illustrating its entire 
line of school signals. The text is specific in its 
descriptions and recommendations and data is 
added for the architect and electrical engineer 


a) 








It is a pamphlet that every school board office 
should have on file. It will be appreciated equally 
by supervising school engineers and architects. 
Copies will be sent to any reader of the JouRNAL 
who will write to the Holtzer Cabot Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


APPOINT NEW MANAGER. 

C. F. Williams & Son have announced the ap 
pointment of Mr. G. S. Atwood as manager of the 
Department of Scientific School Accounting. 

C. F. Williams & Son are official publishers of 
the uniform scientific school accounting, devised 
by the New York State department of education 
and approved by the National Association of 
School Accounting Officers. The system has been 
introduced with modifications in practically every 
in the union. 

Mr. Atwood, who is now in charge of the sales 
of the systems, has had broad experience as a 
bookman, and has a wide acquaintance among 
school authorities in the east. 


A BOOKLET ON CLEAN SCHOOLHOUSE 
CLEANING. 

Of the important sanitary devices adapted for 
school use in recent years, few have been more 
widely beneficial and less understood than 
vaccum cleaning. A variety of causes have con- 
tributed to this fact and not the least important 
has been the conflict between manufacturers who 
have been over-anxious and hasty in marketing 
machines which differ widely in principle, which 
are defective in design and inefficient in service. 

A very plain statement of the outstanding fea- 
tures of a widely used and successful system of 
vacuum cleaning has been issued by the Spencer 
Turbine Cleaner Company of Hartford, Conn. 
The booklet avoids generalizations and theoreti 
cal vaporings but presents the specific facts of 
the Spencer System and allows the reader to 
draw his own conclusions. The laymen school 
board member and superintendent will find the 
first section of the booklet a very clear untechni- 
cal explanation of the Spencer Cleaner and tools 
and architects and engineers will enjoy the com- 
plete technical data which comprise the second 
section. A few pages illustrated with nationally 


state 


important buildings will convey an idea of the 
wide spread acceptance of Spencer Cleaners in 
the highest type of public and private institu- 
tions, municipalities, ete. 

Copies of the booklet will be sent to any schoo] 
official or architect who requests it from the 
home office of the Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co., 
at Hartford, Conn. 


THE VICTOR IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 

“Good music is a vital element in the educa- 
tion of the people, but in our American schools 
and communities it has been most difficult to 
obtain. This is so true of rural schools and com- 
munities that millions of children pass thru the 
schools, grow into manhood and womanhood and 
die without hearing any of the great music of the 
world fitly rendered.” 

Dr. P. P. Claxton who wrote the above words 
in the introductory note to a pamphlet on “The 
Victrola in Rural Schools” might have well added 
that the modern talking machine has made pos- 
sible the satisfactory solution of the problem of 
bringing the best music to the country schools 
The booklet, it should be added is a complete 
course in music appreciation for rural schools 
and contains not only lists of the music which 
every country child should be familiar with, but 
also complete teaching outlines which the teacher 
may follow. The booklet was prepared by Mrs 
Frances E. Clark, and epitomizes all of the lonz 
years of her experience as a teacher and super- 
visor of school music. It is carefully indexed and 
well illustrated and should be in the hands of 
every rural teacher. 

Copies will be mailed free 
plies to the Education Department, 
ing Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


VICTOR RECORDS FOR SCHOOL USE. 

The Victor Talking Machine Company has an- 
nounced a number of new records of special in 
terest to schools. Among them are three records 
of Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony rendered by 
the famous Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
three new Christmas records. 

Copies of the Victor announcement for Decem 
ber will be sent to any school authority on 
request. 


to anyone who ap- 
Victor Talk- 
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Reflectolytes, as shown at right. 
Wm. B. Ittner, architect of some of the country’s finest schools. 


Junior Reflectolytes won their place in the specifications on many counts: lighting effi- 
ciency, eye comfort, durability and adaptability. 


REFLECTOLYTE “stis2” 


Insures uniform, soft, clear, light at desk and table level, 
restful to eyes and nerves. 
in “‘reflectolyted’’ school rooms. 

White opal glass reflector is so toughened and strengthened 
by annealing process that breakage, in position, is vir- 
tually impossible. 

An adjustable feature makes possible the use of 75-, 100- 
or 200-watt lamps. 


Where “Juniors” Won, and Why— 


Classrooms of the new Clayton High School, Clayton, Mo., are equipped with Junior Type 
This school, modern to the last detail, was designed by 


No handicap for night classes 


Standard type Reflectolytes have one-piece heavy pressed 
steel reflectors with depolished white porcelain enamel 
fused on, and are guaranteed for twenty-five years. Will 
not crack, peel or discolor. 


Rims are brass or compo, plain 


and ornamental, translucent bowls blown of finest white 
glass. 


Easily cleaned. 


“Gothic,’’ illustrated at left, and kindred styles, suit- 
able for auditorium. Special type (with wire guard) for 
gymnasium. 


Send for special literature. 
914 Pine Street 


THE REFLECTOLYTE Co. 8i¢ inset 
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: SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES 


Reowehoetietieheneoheohoeheohenoienehiehienh 


School board members of the state of Minne 
sota, in session at St. Paul, on November 2nd, 
adopted at one of their sessions, a resolution that 
Minnesota boards do everything in their power to 
inculcate in the minds of their teaching staff, 
the pupils in their schools, and the people of the 
communities, teachings and sentiments of loyalty: 
patriotism and sacrifice in this crisis of the 
nation. 

The vetoing by the governor of the bill carry- 
ing $1,070,000 in state aid to make up a shortage 
for two years, has been answered by the members 
in a resolution which declares that “we again go 
on record to urge the state thru its legislature 
to pay its debts and pledges in the matter of 
state aid to the public schools, and by so doing 
to avoid the very suspicion of attempting to 
repudiate its just debt.” 

C. H. Barnes, of Eveleth, declared that “the 
schools should do everything all the way from 
the kindergarten to the senior year to influencing 
the pupils to help this country win the war.” 

The officers elected are: President, Mrs. H. 
Witherstine, Rochester; Vice-President, R. W. 
Terry; Secretary, W. J. Rashleigh, Aurora. 

Pupils enrolled in the Wellesley, Mass., schools 
are credited with effective co-operation in the 
second Liberty Loan campaign. Among the 
amounts received are: 

High School, $4,050; Phillips School, $3,050; 
Hunnewell School, $1,550; North School, $900; 
Fiske School, $550. 

The school administrative system of Haverhill, 
Mass., will be reorganized as a result of the 
November elections. The voters have accepted 
the “manager plan” for the city government and 
the new charter will remove the present school 
committee of four and establish in its place a 
committee of six, elected at large for terms of 
three years. 

Radical changes in the organization of school 
committees will take place shortly as a result of 


neon 


the charter elections held in a number of Massa- 
chusetts cities in November. In Haverhill the 
committee of four which has existed since 1908 
will be replaced by a committee of six, elected 
at large for terms of three years. In Lynn the 
committee of four, elected for two year terms 
will also be succeeded by a committee of six, to 
be chosen at large by the voters for three year 
terms. Waltham and Methuen will have similar 
school committees of six, and Winchester will 
have five members on its committee. The city 
of Everett rejected a new charter which would 
have removed its present committee of eleven 
members. 

The school board of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
recently refused to appoint a special committee 
to discuss the Gary plan of school organization 
with a committee of the local chamber of com- 
merece. The board declared that its meetings 
are open at all times to any citizen or body of 
citizens and that it will gladly discuss any ques- 
tion of policy. 

Amarillo, Tex. Among the innovations made 
in the Amarillo Schools are the following: 

A health supervisor has been employed for the 
entire school system. 

Supervised study has been introduced into both 
the grades and the high school. 

Departmental work has been extended down to 
include the fourth grade. 

Amarillo is one of the few cities in Texas that 
employs a vocational counselor for her schools. 
A course in vocations is given to all the boys in 
the high school and effort is made to give every 
boy the information necessary to a wise choica 
of a vocation. 

Definite plans are being worked out to give 
credit in the high school for work that is done 
on the outside of school. 

Reading, Pa. The supervisory department of 
the public schools has for some time been facing 
the problem of supplying properly trained sub 
stitutes to fill temporary vacancies in the teach 
ing staff. In most cases, it has been necessary 
to depend upon married women with other duties, 
and upon other persons who have been poorly 
prepared, with the result that the instruction has 


been poor and the other teachers have been ham- 
pered in their work. 

The board has recently entered into an agree- 
ment with the West Chester, Millersville and 
Kutztown Normal Schools to send to the schoo) 
headquarters every two weeks, as many members 
of the senior class as may be required for actual 
substitute work. Only the best students are 
selected for this work and the teaching experi- 
ence counts as regular practice teaching. The 
students are paid at the regular rate of $2 per 
day. 

The Philadelphia board of education hag re- 
voked the rule forbidding the employment of 
married women as teachers. The action has been 
taken because of the shortage of teachers. It is 
estimated that at least 50 men have left teaching 
to enter war service. 

Leominster, Mass. The night schools which 
have a membership of more than two hundred 
are credited with reducing the illiteracy among 
the factory employes of the town from 145 to 88 
within a year. 

A night school for foreigners has been opened 
at Butler, Pa. Elementary and advanced courses 
in English, civics and other common school sub- 
jects are offered. 

The school board at West Chester, Pa., has 
organized night classes in telegraphy and wire- 
less telegraphy. The classes are open to young 
men who have been conscripted and who are 
likely to be interested in entering the signa! 
corps of the army. 

The school board of Reading, Pa., has opened 
evening schools in the elementary, junior high, 
high and vocational schools for young men and 
women who are regularly employed during the 
day and who wish to fit themselves for work in 
any of the courses or subjects offered. Short 
unit vocational courses in the following subjects 
are offered: Salesmanship, house carpentry, pat- 
tern making, shop arithmetic, electrical work, 
mechanical drawing, machine shop practice, 
machine shop mathematics, show card writing, 
wood turning, sketching and estimating, sewing, 
cooking, home economics, home furnishing and 
decoration, civil service, automobile consruction 
and operation. 
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The Individual “TL. \CKED-QN” Towel System 


will provide pupils with TOWEL SERVICE 
in the most approved SANITARY FORM 


It will safeguard the health of 
the children by preventing the 
spread of disease germs. Provides 
a clean, fresh towel for each user, 
so secured it cannot be removed 
from the cabinet. 
nates all towel loss, and being 
*‘Locked-On”’ towels can only 
be used for the purpose intended. 


Complies with all Municipal and 
Has the endorse- 
ment of the Boards of Health. 
Decreases the cost of towel ser- 
vice 25% to 35%. 


Is used by leading schools, uni- 
versities, hospitals, hotels and 
business institutions. 


Write for catalog 
and full particulars 


Individual Towel & Cabinet Service Co. | 


2739 Quinn St., Chicago, IIl. 











It thus elimi- 


BOSTON 








IT’S YOURS 
ASKING 


FOR THE 





This catalog will be sent for your individual use. 
been prepared with extreme care with a view of assisting 
you in selecting and ordering goods. 
to you, containing 110 pages and well illustrated. 


THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


700-704 West Division St., Chicago, IIl. 
KANSAS CITY 








It has 


A postal will bring it 


Write 


DENVER LOS ANGELES 
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PROF. HIMELICK GOES TO FORT 
WAYNE. 

R. W. Himelick, principal of the Normal Train- 
ing School at Cleveland, O., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Prof. Himelick was born in Madison County, 
Indiana, in 1870, and received his early profes- 
sional education in the Normal School at Terre 
Haute. From there he went to Indiana Univer- 
sity, from which he was graduated with degrees 
of master of arts and bachelor of arts. He pursued 
a course at De Pauw University, and after ob- 
taining his degrees he attended New York Uni- 
versity. He was superintendent of schools suc- 
cessively at Fairmont and Jonesboro, Ind., and 
Monessen, Pa., and filled a supervisory position 
at Indianapolis. 

From Indianapolis, he went to the State Nor- 
mal School at River Falls, Wis., as head of the 
teacher-training department. In 1914 he became 
principal of the training school at Cleveland. 

He was selected by the Fort Wayne board of 
education from a list of two hundred applicants 
and after a searching inquiry into the merits of 
the most likely candidates. Mr. Himelick is the 
third superintendent in Fort Wayne in 65 years. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

The salary of Supt. Allen P. Keith of New 
Bedford, Mass., has been raised from $4,000 to 
$4,500. 

E. A. Hotchkiss, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Ashtabula, O., has been appointed 
dean of the teachers’ training department of the 
Colorado State Normal School at Greeley. 

Supt. Homer P. Lewis of Worcester, Mass., has 
announced his retirement effective in August, 
1918. 

James F. Millis, for nine years associate in 


administration and head of the mathematics de- 
partment of the Francis W. Parker School, Chi- 
cago, died October 25th at his home after an ill- 
ness of more than a year. 

Mr. Millis was a graduate of the University of 
Indiana and held degrees of A. B. and A. M., con- 
ferred on him by the University. He was Co- 
author of the Stone-Millis series of mathematics. 

A portrait in bronze of the late John Jasper, 
formerly superintendent of schools of New York 
City, was unveiled in the Hall of the board of 
education on October 27th. A similar portrait 
has been ordered placed in Public School No. 9 
(John Jasper School). Mr. Jasper gave 45 years 
of service to the city schools as teacher, principal 
and superintendent. 

Leroy A. Norton, for eighteen years superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Jackson, Mich., 
died November 5 after a long illness. Mr. Nor- 
ton had been in failing health for a number of 
years. 

Mr. H. A. Davee, formerly state superintend 
ent of public instruction for Montana, has 
accepted the position of head of the training 
department at the State Normal School, River 
Falls, Wis. 


DEATH OF PROF. SOPER. 

Francis A. Soper, formerly principal of the 
Baltimore City College at Baltimore, Md., died at 
a local hospital on November 2nd, after a long 
illness. 

Francis Soper was born in Baltimore County, 
Maryland in 1849. He received his early educa- 
tion in the public schools of Baltimore, and after 
attending a preparatory school he finished his 
studies in the Maryland College of Agriculture. 
In 1875 he became principal of Male Grammar 
School No. 12 of Baltimore, remaining in this 
position until 1880 when he was appointed to a 
teaching position in the City College. In 1890, 
following the death of Prof. Wm. Elliott, he was 
made principal of the College. 

In 1911 Prof. Soper was appointed superintend- 
ent of the city school system to succeed James 
H. Van Sickle, remaining in this position until 
1915 when he was compelled to give up the stren- 
uous work of the superintendent’s office. He was 


appointed principal of the Teachers’ 
School, from which he resigned 
because of failing health. 

Prof. Soper was known among his pupils as a 
strict disciplinarian and he set up a standard 
among his teachers for impartiality and justice. 
He was an expert in judging the mental abilities 
of his pupils and by deft encouragement or re- 
proach brought out hidden possibilities. 

Prof. Soper is survived by one son, Harry B. 
Soper. 


Training 
in June, 1916, 


DEATH OF DR. ANDREWS. 

E. Benjamin Andrews, former president of 
Brown University, died October 30th at Inter- 
lachen, Fla, at the age of 73. 

Elisha Benjamin Andrews was born in 1844 at 
Hinsdale, N. H. He entered Brown University 
in 1866 and was graduated four years later. In 
1879 he became professor of homiletics at Newton 
and in 1882 came to Brown as professor of his- 
tory and political economy. Six years later he 
went to Cornell and a year later returned to 
Brown as president. He resigned in 1898 to be- 
come superintendent of schools at Chicago. Two 
years later he became Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. In 1907 he was pensioned by 
the Carnegie Foundation and in 1908 he resigned 
and accepted the position of chancellor-emeritus. 
After his resignation, Dr. Andrews went to Inter- 
lachen, Fla., where he remained until his death. 

Dr. Andrews was a veteran of the Civil War 
with the rank of lieutenant. He is survived by 
one son, Guy A. Andrews of Providence, R. I. 


The school board of Philadelphia has adopted 
a recommendation providing for a reduction in 
the size of the Department of Superintendence 
and a re-distribution of the duties: among a 
smaller number of men. The change is in the 
direction of war economy and provides for a 
reduction of the number of associate superintend- 
ents from six to five and the number of district 
superintendents from ten to eight. A saving of 
$11,700 is effected in the salaries of the three 
men, besides a saving in the force of clerks and 
assistants. Approximately $15,000 to $20,000 will 
be saved to the board thru the reorganization 
plan. 
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SARGENT 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


Insure safety and 
provide security 


by the use on school 
buildings of Sargent Fire 
Exit Door Bolts. They 
operate instantly when 
slight pressure is applied 
to the cross-bar and thus 
permit the quick exit that 
is needed in case of fire or 
panic; they give complete 
security when the doors 
are closed. 


The use of safety devices 
of this kind will go a long 


way toward providing for the 
protection of the lives of pupils 
which is one of the responsibilities 
that goes with membership on 
school boards. 

















The bolt shown in the 
illustration is one of a 
number of types, suiting 
different conditions and 
requirements, in which 
we make 


| SARGENT | 
Fire Exit Door Bolts 

















Sargent Hardware is sold by representative 
dealers in all cities 


Sargent & Company, Manufacturers 
New Haven, Conn. 


New York Boston 


Chicago 



























A Desk and a System for 
every School Officer 


a device that looks like a desk, and is 
used as a desk, buf is really a kind of filing cabinet built like a 
desk, with radically new and very desirable features, particularly 
adapted to the needs of school officers. 


Here is a new idea 





50 models are offered 
desired. 


“Y and EF’ 


in every possible combination to be 
Thus you get a desk equipped with complete special 
’ Systems for your particular work, as exactly fitted 


to your requirements as if built specially to order. “Y and E” 
Systems are famous throughout the world for their efficiency and 


for the satisfaction they give. 
By having all your active 


school records and papers, cor- 


rectly filed and efficiently indexed, within instant reach of 


your hand, you save your own 


time and the time of others. 


You can get through the daily routine with less effort and greater 





A drawer 
for your busi- 
ness tools in every 

model. Sliding tray for 
clips, pins, pencils, ete. Front —_ rear par- 
titions will hold two Utility Ds Trays as 
shown, or other aids to current a 


Amt Us for This Folder 


which outlines the full 
range of Efficiency 
Desks in detail, show- 
ing all 50 models with 
j their 1,000 different 
drawer combinations. 
/ Valuable instructive 
j material on every 
| page. The facts are 
important and cost 
nothing. So why not 
have the m 


before you? NOW 
Mail the coupon 









YAWMANDOFRBE MFG.@. 
1219 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of “‘Y and E”’ Filing Devices and 


Office Systems 


Branch Offices: Boston, Springfield, Mass., New 7 2 
York, Albany, Newark, Philadelphia, Was shing- 


ton, Pitts burg, Buffalo, Cleveland, C — ago, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francise 
Oakland 2, agents in more 

than 1, 200 other cities. In Canada: 

The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., 

Ltd., Newmarket, Ontario. Yi 


CD Card Systems for 


speed. You will have more time 
for the consideration of larger 
problems. 

This is an intensely interest- 
ing proposition for everybody 
who wants to get more work done 
in less time or to save money 
on necessary equipment. 

“Y and E” Efficiency Desks 
are made regularly of quartered 
oak throughout, with a light dull 
finish that is standard with filing 
cabinets and very popular for 
office furniture. Real cabinet 
drawers operating on “friction- 
less” slides work so freely that 
you can open them, fully loaded, 
with the tip of your fingernail. 

Efficiency Desks are only one 
group of the 4,000 ‘. Y and E”’ 
filing devices and office systems. 
Judge our efficiency desks or any 
other article in the entire line by 
the quality of any of the 4,000. 
Check and mail coupon to- 
day for further infor- 
mation. 


COUPON 


**Y and E”’ 

Rochester, N. Y. 
Without charge or obli- 
ation please send informa- 
tion about items checked X below. 

(2 Efficiency Desks OON.ELA. 
(1) Blueprint Files [| ili 

(7) Shannon Files and Supplies {_) Steel Shelving 
“Fire-Wall” Steel Cabinets () System Service 


0D aad Safes () Vertical Filing Systems 





(purpose ) 


Write name and address in margin. Attach to letterhead. 
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Pitman’s Modern Language Series 


Hugo’s Russian Simplified. An Easy and a Rapid Way of Learning Russian. 
Cloth, $1.35. 

Hugo’s Russian Reading Made Easy. 130 pp., cloth, $1.00. 

Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. 249 pp., cloth, $1.10. By. C. A. 
Toledano. 

Hugo’s Simplified Spanish. An Easy and Rapid Way of Learning Spanish. 
Cloth, $1.35. 

Hugo’s Simplified French. An Easy and a Rapid Way of Learning French. 
Cloth, $1.35. 

Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence in French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Russian and Portuguese. 718 pp., cloth, $3.00. Containing the 
most common and ordinary terms and phrases. 

Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in Spanish. 267 pp., $1.10. 

Spanish Commercial Reader. 170 pp., cloth, $1.10. 

Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspondence. 328 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
By G. R. MacDonald. Contains an extensive selection of commercial letters 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English Commercial Dictionary. 660 pp., $1.50. 

By G. R. MacDonald. A complete work of reference for students and teachers. 
bebe enw Espanola de Isaac Pitman. Being an Adaptation of Isaac Pitman’s 

Shorthand to Spanish. $1.30. 


For Further Particulars write 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th Street 


Publishers of ‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.50; ‘‘Practical Course 
in Touch Typewriting,” 85c; ‘Style Book of Business English,” $1.00; 
adopted by the New York Board of Education. 


DRAMATIC READERS FOR THE UPPER GRADES 





Knox and Liitkenhaus 


STORY AND PLAY READERS 


Three volumes, for the Sixth, Seventh and 
Eighth Years. List Price $0.60 each. 


Dramatizations from ‘‘The Man Without a Country”, “ Through 
the Looking Glass’’, ‘‘The King of the Golden River’’, ‘‘ The Talisman”’, 
“Sentimental Tommy’”’, ‘“‘Courtship of Miles Standish’’, ‘‘ Woodstock’’, 
‘Evangeline’, ‘‘The Secret Garden’’, ‘‘ White Aprons’’, ‘‘ The Lady of 
the Lake’’, etc. Miss Knox’s introductions are particularly valuable 
to all teachers of reading. 


For further information, address 


THE CENFURY COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 














BOOKS THAT INSPIRE PATRIOTISM 


THE LITTLE BOOK OF THE FLAG 


By Eva March Tappan 





The story of the evolution of the flag. Chapters on How to Behave 
Toward the Flag, Flag Anniversaries, and selections for Reading, Re- 
citing, and Memorizing, round out a valuable supplementary reader. For 


elementary grades. 40 cents. Postpaid. 


THE PATRIOTIC READER 


By Katharine Isabel Bemis and Mathilde E. Holtz, assisted by 
Henry Lester Smith, Ph. D. 


Nearly a hundred selections voicing, through choicest prose and 
poetry, the spirit of America from the early times to the day of our en- 
trance into the world war. Woodrow Wilson (War Message), Theodore 
Roosevelt, Herbert Henry Asquith, M. Viviani, Henry van Dyke, Owen 
Wister, Mary Antin, represent in part the present-day contributors. For 
upper grades and junior high school. 

56 cents. Postpaid. 


AMERICAN IDEALS 


By Norman Foerster and W. W. Pierson, Jr. 


A collection of essays and addresses of leading statesmen and men of 
letters setting forth the ideals that have guided our national development. 
In it are included recent notable speeches by Woodrow Wilson, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Elihu Root, Robert Lansing, and A. Lawrence Lowell. For 
High Schools. $1.25. Postpaid. 





Boston New York 
Chicago 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPAN 





A Rare Combination of Talent 


ELDOM, if ever, in the history of the schoolbook industry has a 

publisher been so fortunate as to secure the combined talent of three 

of the leading educational experts of the country in the preparation of a 
single textbook. These experts are: 


Dr. Frank E. Spaulding 


Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


Miss Catherine T. Bryce 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


Dr. Huber Gray Buehler 


Headmaster, The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn 





each of whom has had the widest experience in actual classroom work, 
supervision and textbook making. It is difficult to conceive of a more admirable 
union of ripe scholarship and teaching experience than the work of these authors 
represents. The textbook is the 


Aldine Third Language Book 
LANGUAGE-—-GRAMMAR—COMPOSITION 
For Grades Seven and Eight and Junior High Schools 
462 pages, cloth. Price 72 cents. Published August 15, 1917 


NEWSON & CO. 73 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK CITY 











ARE YOUR PUPILS 


who are reading Caesar and Virgil well grounded 
in noun, adjective, pronoun and verb forms? 


Is Latin alive to them? Are the Romans real 
people? Try 


Forsythe and Gummere’s Junior Latin 
Book One 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers 
124 NO. EIGHTEENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 








AUS NAH UND FERN 
A Text in Periodical Form for German Classes. 


Volume 9. 
Used as a textbook in representative schools 





The Grand Rapids 
School Survey 





in 47 states. Send 20¢ for sample copy; 70¢ 
per year. In clubs of 6 or more, 50¢ each. 

The Adjutant General of the U. 8S. Army 
recently distributed many copies of Aus 
Nah und Fern among the Officers’ Training 
Camps. 

Recommended by state universities and | 


It Tells You All About The 
Grand Rapids Schools 


Educational Department 


leading educators in all sections of the country. Business Department 


Every student in second and third year 
classes should be provided with a subscription. | 


Spanish Plays and Dialogs | 
For use of classes in Spanish. (In preparation,) | 
Francis W. Parker School Press 


and Supplies 


It Costs You Only $1.10 Postpaid. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Instruction and Supervision 


Finance, Building Construction 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 








Study the Country—lts Shores and Interior 


Its approaches and barriers already have a present and momentous 
interest that exceeds the historic. In 


THE FOSTER HISTORICAL MAPS 
the pupil sees these approaches, how the discoverers entered the country, 
how the explorers blazed their way along the lines of least resistance. 
He sees territorial and administrative expansion. The drainage system 
of the country is pictured, and the military campaigns of the Revolutionary 
and Civil Wars. 

Important in your history and geography classes. 


Rand McNally and Company 


Chicago New York 








Webster Ave. near Lincoln Park Chicago, Illinois | 











Bugle Calls of Liberty. 
By Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth. Cloth, 179 


pages. Price, 60 cents; illustrated. Iroquois 


Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


A tremendously timely little book is this 
“Bugle Calls.” It will be read with enthusiasm 
in the upper grades and will provide splendid 
material for the current history classes. The ad- 
dresses of President Wilson, Lloyd George, Rene 
Viviani, are documents that will live in the his- 
tory of world democracy. 


The Rural School Plant. 
By S. A. Challman. 253 pages. Price, $1.50. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The rural school has admittedly fallen behind 
the town school in efficiency and adaptation to 
present social and educational demands. This 


failure has been due in part to the standards of 
teaching and supervision which have obtained 
and has been largely aggravated by the physical 
conditions of the school plant in average country 
districts. The efforts toward improvement have 
been feeble, particularly in the direction of recog- 
nized standards of arrangement, sanitation, light- 
ing, ventilation and equipment. A vital obstacle 
has been the lack of complete, dependable in- 
formation based upon scientific principles of 
school architecture and sanitation. Rural school 
boards and teachers have not had easily avail- 
able information on what constitutes a truly 
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secure the greatest response from the pupils. 


each lesson day by day. 
with which every teacher should be acquainted. 
on request. 


Is Secured In 


All work is very definitely presented. 
Clearness is noteworthy. 
and 6th years, 48 cents. 


Exercises are short. 


History 


The background of American His- 
tory—from Egypt to the James- 
town Colony —is faithfully and 
stirringly shown in story and pic- 


Horace Mann Readers 


INDEPENDENCE AND POWER IN READING 
"T iicesce Ms get remarkable results with little effort, because the 


Horace Mann method utilizes every efficient teaching means and 
device, in ways which give the greatest force to the teaching and 
The method is fully and 
clearly explained in great detail in the Teacher’s Manual, which outlines 
Every page abounds with workable suggestions 
Full information sent 


Motivation in English 
GATE TO ENGLISH 


By Providing Exercises of Intrinsic Worth 


Gate to English shows pupils with unmistakable clearness what is right 
and wrong in English and enforces and reenforces this knowledge in the 
pupils until they form the habit of correct expression. 

Pupils cannot be led astray. 
Book I for the, 4th, 5th 
Book II for the 7th and 8th years, 68 cents. 


The Woodburn and Moran American History Series 


Introduction to American Elementary American His- 
tory and Government 
Social and industrial events in 

our country’s history, as well as 

political, are_ 
seventh and eighth years. Copious- 
ly illustrated by new and unusual 


ture. For Sixth year. Beautifully 
illustrated. Many picturesincolor. historical material. 
72 cents. ed. $1.00. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT’S 
Fall Announcement of New Schoolbooks 








RURAL SCHOOLS. 





Home Labor Saving Devices, Scott 





Edition 


Schools. 


Davis’ Productive Farming 





emphasized. For 


ut OSE Oe we $1.00 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
New and Enlarged 
vkbss s 44:4eeccekun tol nee eee 96 
General Science —For Grades and Junior High 
In preparation. 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Clothing for Women, Baldt....................... 2.00 
Canning and Preserving, Powell................... 2.00 
Productive Plant Husbandry, Davis............... 1.75 
Animal Husbandry, C. W. Gay (tentative) ......... 1.75 
Both of these books are basic texts. 
Productive Small Fruits, Sears (tentative) ......... 1.75 
Fighting Farm Pests, Washburn (tentative) ........ 1.75 
Soils, Physics and Management, By J. G. Mosier.. 2.00 


Laboratory Manuals. 
Dairy; Soils; Feeding; Farm Crops. 


Send for circulars. 





Widely adopt- 





Chicago: 2457 Prairie Avenue Boston: 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 449 4th Ave., New York 


CHICAGO 
120 Boylston Street 








All of the above books represent the latest thought in basic texts. 
Special discount to schools. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 


2126 Prairie Avenue 


Send for circulars. 


PHILADELPHIA 
E. Washington Square 








modern, sanitary school building or how to ob- 
tain it. 

In Challman’s Rural School Plant this defici- 
ency is adequately overcome. The book presents 
a complete, detailed discussion of the design, con- 
struction and equipment of rural schools. Every 
phase of the subject is treated from the primary 
steps in financing a projected schoolhouse to the 
decoration of rooms and the after-care and up- 
keep. The selection of a site, the general plan- 
ning of the structure, the details of standard con- 
struction, special details of arrangement and 
equipment, the heating and ventilating equip- 
ment, the water supply, toilets, the furniture and 
equipment—are some of the major topics which 
are fully presented. The book is fully illustrated 
with upward of 120 plans and perspectives of 
schoolhouses and descriptions of typical model 
buildings as developed in twenty states are in- 
cluded. 

The author has been a student of the subject 
of better country schoolhouses for more than 
twenty years and since 1914 has been State Com- 
missioner of School Buildings for Minnesota. In 
the latter capacity he has observed at short range 
the difficulties and problems of rural school plan- 
ning and has directly assisted hundreds of dis- 
tricts to erect sanitary, and educationally com- 
plete schoolhouses. The results of this experi- 
ence are embodied in the book. 

Teachers’ training classes will find the book a 
complete text. For county superintendents and 
rural supervisors it is an invaluable reference 
book. 

A Practical Spanish Grammar. 

By Ventura Guentes and Victor E. Francois. 
313 pages. Price, $1. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

The principles of language like those of mathe- 
matics, are fundamental. Whether the grammar 
be one of the strong Latin languages, or one of 
the graceful romance languages, or even one of 
the grammarless English tongue, the greater 
number of the laws are the same. A new vocab- 
ulary, the pronunciation of this vocabulary, dif- 
ferences in terminations and arrangement of 
words in sentences must be mastered in learning 
anew language. 


What means have been used by the authors of 
this Spanish grammar io attain these results? 
Some of the more important are: simple rules, 
a connected Spanish text in each lesson, gram- 
mar drill, substituting certain words for others, 
completing sentences, forming sentences with 
certain words, review exercises. One novel sug- 
gestion is that the English exercises be omitted 
during the first term. Thus more time could be 
given to pronunciation, the explanation of rules, 
conversation, more ground could be covered, and 
reviews could’ be more frequent. It is argued 
that in this way pupils will be able in the second 
term to translate the English exercises with 
almost the same fluency with which they render 
Spanish into English. 

Interesting reading material about Spain and 
South America, commercial letters, an appendix 
entirely devoted to verbs, round out the contents 
of this practical grammar whose motto has been, 
“A minimum of rules and a maximum of exer- 
cises.” 

The Wit of a Duck. 

By John Burroughs. 
28 cents. Houghton, 
New York, Chicago. 

“Truth of seeing, truth of feeling, truth of 
style” enter into the first paper which describes 
a marked instance of the homing instinct in birds 
and animals. In a paper a little farther on this 
naturalist is careful to define his position by 
writing, “Man is a bundle of instincts, impulses, 
predilections, race and family affinities, and an- 
tagonisms, supplemented by the gift of reason— 
a gift of which he sometimes makes use. The 
animal is a bundle of instincts, impulses, affini- 
ties, appetites, and race traits, without the extra 
gift of reason.” 

The remaining papers give different but de- 
lightful pictures of bird-life in chill winter, in 
the nest-building time of early spring, in the 
growing days of early summer. 

Wild Animal Ways. 

By Ernest Thompson Seton, with drawings by 
the author. Cloth, 140 pages. Price, 60 cents 
net. Houghton Mifflln Company, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 


Paper, 96 pages. 
Mifflin Company, 


Price, 
Boston, 


A highly readable book. The author tells his 
readers that the two longer sketches are com- 
posites merely natural history in story form. 
Since the charm of truth will long outlast the 
charm of romance the question may well be 
raised, Can a composite in natural history be 
truthful? The comforting assurance that the 
two shorter sketches are in the main true will 
enhance the enjoyment of readers. 


As for the illustrations, it is surprising how 
much a few lines can tell when drawn by one 
who knows how to place them. 


Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands. 

By Joseph C. Sindelar; illustrated by Helen 
Geraldine Hodge. Cloth, 160 pages. Price, 45 
cents. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

Two little bunnies, Browny and Molly, are 
taken abroad by their grandparents. The veriest 
globe-trotters couldn’t keep up with this party of 
four rabbits. Country after country is visited 
with ease and speed. Indeed, they go around the 
world in just two weeks. While it must be ad- 
mitted the rhymes do not always rhyme, the 
natural talk brings out sharply the habits and 
customs of each country visited and the illustra- 
tions will be a joy to children. 


Junior High School Mathematics. 

By William Vosburgh and Frederick Gentle- 
man. Paper, 146 pages. Price, 75 cents. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

Among the more noticeable features of this 
compact arithmetic are: 

1. The early use of the equation as a mathe- 
matical tool. 

2. The rational development of measurement. 

3. The application of the equation to formulae 
of mensuration. 

4. The emphasis on reasoning thruout the 
work in mensuration. 

5. The selection of problem material from sit- 
uations of interest to the child. 

It is urged that pupils must assume respon- 
sibility for the correctness of their work and 
must in some way show the correctness of their 
work. Printed answers may at first insure speed, 
but will not develop independence. 
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The High School Prize Speaker. 

Edited by William Leonard Snow. Cloth, 240 
pages. Price, 90 cents. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

Thru the far-sighted public spirit of one of its 
citizens a high school in a city of Massachusetts 
has for a quarter of a century held an annual 
prize speaking contest. The teachers of this 
high school have always worked heartily for the 
success of this event. It has been their policy to 
have a selection appeal to the speaker, fit his 
peculiar abilities and characteristics and come 
from the works of some good author. 

The editor writes that the selections in this 
book are those that have taken prizes, won honor- 
able mention or have been received with especial 
favor by the audience. The first one is Daudet’s 
exquisite and inimitable, “The Last Lesson”; the 
last, Henry Watterson’s fine appreciation of 
Abraham Lincoin. In a few instances, abridg- 
ment or adaptation has been necessary, but in 
every instance the spirit of the author has been 
carefully kept. This book will be a treasure to 
high school teachers in search of suitable selec- 
tions for their pupils. 


The Junior Plattsburg Manual. 

By Captains E. B. Carey and O. O. Ellis. Cloth, 
300 pages; illustrated. Price, $1.50. The Cen- 
tury Company, New York City. 

This manual, written especially for boys, is not 
primarily designed to make young soldiers. One 
may read in the opening paragraphs that the first 
purpose of this military training is to develop 
patriotic, physically sound, upright and disci- 
plined citizens, not soldiers. Clearly-cut, force- 
ful sentences, supplemented by more than 250 
telling illustrations, bring conviction that slouch- 
iness in body, mind, address is ineffective, is 
positively unwholesome. 

It is hardly possible to give even a brief sum- 
mary of the contents of this valuable book. To 
mention that drill movements are explained in 
words and by pictures: that there is instruction 
how to salute the flag, how to shoot, how to do 
scouting and patrolling, how a hike should be 
equipped and managed, how to keep a camp san!- 








tary, how to give first aid to the injured, gives 
a hint of the wide range of topics. 

Boys’ camps, high schools and other secondary 
schools emphasizing military training, even in- 
dividuals, will find this book of great value. It 
has been written by two officers in our regular 
army, and is dedicated to an awakened America 


Number Games for Primary Grades. 

By Ada Van Stone Harris and Lillian McLean 
Waldo. Cloth, 123 pages; illustrated. Price, 60 
cents. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

The positions held by these two authors have 
undoubtedly given them unusual facilities for 
trying and noticing original devices for teaching 
numbers. The variety of devices given and the 
simplicity of material required in these fifty- 
eight games is interesting, is almost surprising 
The authors are unquestionably right in assert- 
ing, “Number games not only afford pleasure, but 
they also exalt thinking, subordinate memory, 
add to the love of right and fair play, and make 
an all-round appeal to the child.” 


Practical Grammar for High Schools and Acad- 
emies. 
By P. H. Deffendall. Cloth, 192 pages. List 
Price, 64 cents. Ainsworth & Company, Chicago. 
Rhetoric has its own field; composition has its 
own field, grammar has its own field. A combi- 
nation often results in a muddle. So a grammar 
that keeps to its own field offers cheerful reading. 
This textbook gives a brief review of its sub- 
ject for the use of secondary schools. The struc- 
ture of the sentence is considered in the first sec- 
tion; analysis of sentence appears in the second 
section; the third and by far the longest section 
treats in detail of the parts of speech; in the 
fourth are a list of words commonly misspelled, 
a list of words commonly mispronounced, the 
general rules of punctuation and capitalization. 
The clear conciseness of the definitions and the 
many suitable exercises form the strong points 
of this textbook. 


American History for Little Folks. 

By Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball. 
Illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. Cloth, 138 
pages. $0.50, net. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


This book retells, in simple style suited to chil- 
dren between the ages of 9 and 12, twenty-one 
dramatic incidents in early American history. 
Excellent judgment has been shown by the 
authors in choosing not only significant charac- 
ters as well as events but also in reproducing the 
spirit and hardships of the early-day settlers on 
our soil. 

The book avoids the error of so many similar 
books in that it offers a fair share of material to 
interest girls. 


Wood, Wire and Cardboard Construction. 

By J. G. Adams and C. A. Elliott, with a fore- 
word by R. Hudson. Cloth, 115 pages. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 

This book includes a series of forty projects 
for use in manual training shops. As its title 
indicates, wood, wire and cardboard are required 
for construction so that a wide variety of tool 
processes are involved. The book will be found 
helpful in schools where the old, well-worn wood 
problems no longer interest children. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting. 

By Joseph J. Klein. Cloth, 453 pages. 
pleton & Co., New York. 

The purpose of this text is to present the prin- 
ciples and practices of business accounting in so 
simple a manner that anyone of average ability 
may master them quickly and may from the be- 
ginning overcome the feeling that the science of 
accounts is either mysterious or especially diffi- 
cult. The book is extremely simple in presenta- 
tion and logical in the development of topics. 
The learning process is further facilitated by 
avoiding complicated arithmetical problems and 
business practices. The first third of the book is 
devoted to the elementary principles of double- 
entry bookkeeping. The treatment is especially 
informal and definitions are inferred rather than 
stated. The drill material is complete. Part 
Two is devoted to what the author terms “inter- 
mediate” bookkeeping and Part Three takes up 
comprehensively the “short cut” forms of orig: 
nal entry books. Parts Four and Five are de 
voted to partnership and corporation accounts 
and Part Six includes a complete description of 
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Motion picture service, standardized 
and established for schools, community 
centers, and other similar institutions. 


“THE WORLD TODAY--IN MOTION PICTURES” 





educators. 
Christian Associations. 


Bureau staff. 


training camps. 


War Department. 





A Weekly Pictorial Review of events in War and Peace. 


The number of subscribers to be added is limited. 


History in the making on the battlefronts and behind the lines in the United 
States and allied nations. Depicted by official photographers and by members of the 


All profits will be devoted to the extension and development of the motion 
picture service of the War Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. in the United States Army 
This service is supplied exclusively by the Community Motion Picture 
Bureau, under the supervision of the Commission on Training camp Activities of the 


COMMUNITY MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


Warren Dunham Foster, President 


WORLD TODAY DEPARTMENT: 46 West 24th Street, New York City 
Other Offices in Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Atlanta, Chautauqua, San Antonio, Des Moines 


Edited by educators; 
Produced in co-operation with the War Work Council of the Young Men’s 


Write for your reservation. 





“Our Allies,— Yesterday 
and Today,” the motion pic- 
ture course given for us this 
year by the Community 
Motion Picture Bureau has 
given promise of even greater 
value than the Bureau’s suc- 
cessful courses for us for the 
past three years. The de- 
velopment of national 
democracy, set forth in well 
edited motion picture courses, 
for coupled. with “The World 
Today in Motion Pictures,” 
is giving to our school and 
community center audiences 
a clear and interesting pic- 
ture of the world struggle for 
international democracy. 
Such pictures as the Com- 
munity Motion Picture 
Bureau gives are now a 
patriotic necessity. 

EVA WHITING WHITE, 

Director Extended Use 
Public Schools, 
Boston School Committee. 

















accepted business practices and customs. The 
principles of the obsolete single entry bookkeep- 
ing are explained in a very brief chapter. The 
book will appeal, we think, to more mature high- 
school classes and to college classes. 


The Observation of Teaching. 

By C. R. Maxwell. Cloth, 120 pages. $0.70. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

While this book is primarily a manual for nor- 
mal students who are engaged in observing teach- 
ing as u final preparation for entering the teach- 
ing profession, it appeals to us as a very timely 
work for supervisors and superintendents. Even 
the most able schoolman who daily visits class- 
rooms is influenced by problems and theories 
which happen to be uppermost in his mind and 
despite the greatest vigilance and self control is 
likely to fall into the habit of looking for certain 
factors in the success of a teacher or a type of 
lesson. Unconsciously he fails to consider other 
important points in the work under observation. 

The present book takes up in detail, the value 
and purpose of observation and suggests specific 
details in the lesson procedure, in the personality 
of the teacher, in the character of the pupils, in 
the questioning, etc., which are to be looked for. 
Separate chapters analyze development lessons, 
drill lessons, review lessons, and lessons in appre- 
ciation. Final chapters take up general details 
of class management and the physical features 
of the classroom. 

The book appeals to us as the most practical 
and specifically helpful work on methods of the 
year. 


Experimental Study of Motor Abilities of Chil- 
dren in the Primary Grades. 

By Buford J. Johnson, Ph. D. Paper, 62 pages. 

(Johns Hopkins Studies in Education.) Pub- 


lished by the Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
Md. 


This study was made during a period of seven 
months and sought to determine (a) the rate of 
voluntary movements; (b) steadiness of motor 
control: (c) reaction time; (d) accuracy of move- 
ment, and (e) preference of side of body used. 


Science for Beginners. 

By Delos Fall. Cloth, 382 pages. 
Book Co., Yonkers, Chicago. 

Science as Dr. Fall presents it in this volume 
for the junior high school is indeed a fascinat- 
ing subject. The purpose of the book is not to 
give children a great amount of information of 
the world about them, but rather to teach them 
to observe methodically and accurately and to 
reason from their observation—to acquire the 
scientific method. In gaining its purpose, we 
think, the book cannot fail to teach children 
science, to give them a great measure of initia- 
tive, self activity, and confidence. In its 26 chap- 
ters the book takes up matter, its form and prop- 
erties, and presents quite comprehensively the 
whole field of general science. As such it bridges 
over very naturally and completely the gap be 
tween the early nature study of the primary 
grades and the chemistry, physics, biology and 
zoology of the senior high school. The style of 
the book is direct and free and, in places, en 
thusiastically vivid. It is none the less exact or 
simple. The illustrations and the general typo- 
graphical dress of the book are typical of the 
high standard set by the “New-World” books. 
The Outdoor Book. 

By Zoe Meyer; illustrated by Clara E. At 
wood. Cloth, 123 pages. List price, 40 cents. 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 

A happy little book is this supplementary 
reader for the second grade. The author loves 
children and understands their moods and in- 
terests. She is at the same time a lover of 
nature and knows how it charms children in all 
its varied and familiar manifestations. The 
vocabulary of the book is rather more inclusive 
than is usual in books of the same grade and is 
splendidly limited to the capacity of the young 
readers. 

The Magee Readers. 

By Anna F. Magee, with editorial co-operation 
of John F. Reigant. Cloth, Book I, 109 pages; 
illustrated, Book II, 100 pages. Price, 36 cents, 
each. Ginn and Company, Boston. 

These interesting readers for beginners have 
been evolved as a result of many years of teach- 
ing in the New York schools where the author 


The World 





has used both the material and the method with 
marked success. The first book includes 22 les- 
sons each designed to be taught in a week’s time. 
Book two is the same. The material consists of 
rote songs, memory gems, reading material based 
on the songs and simple poems, phonetics and 
drawings. The whole is suprisingly correlated. 
Thruout, child life and child interests are pre- 
dominent and self expression thru reading, speak- 
ing, singing and drawing is cultivated. The 
vocabulary includes some four hundred words 
and appears to be carefully chosen for its every 
day usefulness. The books should make a wide 
appeal. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lessons in Community and National Life. 
Community Leaflet No. 1, Oct., 1917, United 
States Bureau of Education. These leaflets are 
in three parts, one designed for use in the ad- 
vanced classes of high schools, one for the upper 
grades in the elementary schools and the first 
year of the high school, and one for intermedi- 
ate grades. The lessons are issued each month 
and are edited by Prof. Charles H. Judd, of the 
University of Chicago and Leon C. Marshall, of 
the School of Commerce and Administration of 
the same institution. They discuss aspects of 
social organization, the effect of war on com- 
merce in nitrate, and the war and the aeroplanes. 

English in the Binghamton Schools. Published 
by the Department of Education of Binghamton, 
N. Y. A series of compositions in English writ- 
ten by pupils in the grade schools. 

Report of the Proceedings and Addresses of the 
Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, held at Buffalo, June 25-28, 
1917. Published by the Catholic Educational 
Association, Columbus, O. 

Efficiency in State School Systems. Wilford 
E. Talbert, San Francisco, Cal. Reprint from 
National Municipal Review, September, 1917. 

Eighteenth Annual Report of the City Superin- 
tendent of Schools to the Board of Education of 
the City of New York, for the year ending July, 
1916. 

The Child, Where Is He? H. O. Dietrich, super- 
intendent of schools, Kane, Pa. Published by the 
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8972—Patient Laborers Transplanting Rice-Shoots on a 
Farm in Beautiful Interior of Japan. 


achievement in the science of graphic education —the 


Underwood System of Visual Instruction | 


Briefly, it is a system comprising under the authoritative guidance of 
25 of the foremost educators of this country advance use of the lantern 
slide combined with the latest development and application of the prin- 
ciple of stereoscopic photography and vision —the principle upon which 
human vision itself is based and which shows all objects not in two 
dimensions as the ordinary photograph does, but in three. 
This Visual Instruction System is prepared for use in teaching 25 dif- 

The stereographs and slides are so selected and | 
cross-indexed that each stereograph or slide is made to serve for all the 
One thus does the work 
of 12 and the sets of 600 and 1,000 perform the work of 12 times as many. 
This means great economy. A comprehensive cloth-bound Teachers’ Man- 
yrepared by the editorial board of expert educators is 
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board of education. The pamphlet is a summary 
of the experience of Kane with the discovery and 
treatment of backward and mentally retarded 
children. It is planned to work out a better 
course of study and to improve the methods in 
order that the plan may be better adapted to the 
needs of the pupils. 

Lessons in Community and National Life. (A) 
For use in the upper classes of the high school, 
(B) For use in the upper grades of elementary 
schools and the first year of high school, (C) For 
use in the intermediate grades. Published by the 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. The first lesson was 
prepared by Louisa Nagely of the University of 
Chicago, and discusses the Effect of War on Com- 
merce in Nitrate; the second was prepared by 
L. C. Marshall and discusses Some Fundamental 
Aspects of Social Organization; the third is the 
work of Harry O. Gillet, and takes for its sub- 
ject The War and Aeroplanes. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Mason City, Ia. The school board has allowed 
the teachers two days in every quarter for per- 
sonal illness. 

Worcester, Mass. Teachers are paid twice a 
month at Webster and Dudley Schools, instead of 
once a month as formerly. The change requires 
an extra amount of clerical work but is a con- 
venience to the instructors. 

The question of a suitable boarding place for 
the teacher has been solved in a number of com- 
munities during the past few years with the 
erection of a teacher’s home, where the teacher 
may live during the school term and in which 
she may receive her friends. 

The town of Litchfield, Conn., with a popula- 
tion of slightly more than three thousand, has 
provided a teacher’s home which has been occu- 
pied for the first time with the opening of the 
current school term. The house is known as 
the “Homestead” and is conveniently situated 
near the school and library. 

The teacher’s home is not only a suitable place 
where the teachers may live during the school 
year but it serves to meet an economic necessity. 


Last year the town was obliged to pay about 
$1,500 extra to provide salaries sufficient to mect 
the high cost of living. 

The management of the house is on a modified 
co-operative plan. All the instructors who occupy 
the home are banded together under the leader- 
ship of two of their co-workers. One instructor 
has consented to take charge of the cooking and 
another has assumed the management of the 
finances connected with the housekeeping. 


Kansas City, Mo. An extension course for 
teachers has been inaugurated at the Polytechnic 
Institute. The twelve and 24-lesson plan has 
been adopted and classes are limited to 35 mem- 
bers. 

Exactly $130,049.32 has been paid out in pen- 
sions to 545 teachers in Illinois for the year end- 
ing June, 1917, according to a report of the pen- 
sion fund trustees. Full annuities were paid to 
512*teachers and 33 were paid under the disabil- 
ity clause. 

Louisville, Ky. The board has rescinded a rule 
barring the employment of married women teach- 
ers whose husbands are living. The action was 
taken because of the shortage of teachers. 

Monroe, Mich. The board has rescinded all 
rules and regulations directed against the em- 
ployment of married women as teachers. 

Rockland, Mass. Principal Albert Roberts of 
the high school has been drafted and accepted for 
army service. Two other members of the school 
faculty have also been drafted, resulting in the 
removal of all male teachers from the high 
school. 

The University of Pittsburgh is offering uni- 
versity extension courses upon different subjects. 
The work is arranged on the basis of fifteen lec- 
tures per course. Two courses are offered, one in 
design and the other in educational administra- 
tion. A third course is proposed for opportunity 
room teachers. 

The board of education at West Point, Neb., 
has granted a war bonus of $5 per month to 
teachers in the high school and grades. The 
action was taken on account of the greatly in- 
creased cost of boarding and other necessities. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Wareham, Mass. The board has raised the sal- 
aries of teachers below the ninth grade $2 per 
week for the regular 38-week term. New teach- 
ers will begin at $14 per week and experienced 
teachers will be paid a maximum of $17 per 
week. 

Supt. F. B. Dyer of Boston has recommended 
that provisions be made to give all teachers an 
increase in salary, raising them upon their sche- 
dule one or two years as the board may deter- 
mine. Supt. Dyer suggests that the annual in- 
creases in the elementary schools be $72 and in 
the high schools $96. 

Cleveland, O. The board has adopted a resolu- 
tion providing that elementary and junior high 
school teachers shall receive salary increases 
amounting to an initial raise of $270,000. The 
present maximum of $1,000 for junior high school 
teachers will probably be raised to $1,600. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The finance committee of the 
board has approved a resolution granting a wage 
bonus to teachers on February first. The first 
payment will be one-half of a proposed bonus of 
$120 a year to each teacher now receiving $50 a 
month; $60 to a teacher receiving $55 a month 
and $45 to a teacher receiving from $60 to $99. 
Teachers who receive more than $90 per month 
have agreed to waive their bonus rights in order 
that low-salaried teachers may benefit. 

Providence, R. I. Increases in salary have 
been granted to one thousand teachers, providing 
an average increase of $50 per year. Janitors 
and night watchmen have also been given more 
pay. , 

Salt Lake City, Utah. The board has given uni- 
form raises of $50 to all teachers. 

Boston, Mass. The board has adopted a reso- 
lution providing that teachers and other em- 
ployes who receive $1,000 or less, shall be given 
increases of approximately twenty per cent. 

Dayton, O. Increases of $100 per year have 
been granted to principals, assistant principals, 
supervisors, normal, high school, grade, special, 
critic, home economics and manual training 
teachers and directors of manual training. 
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LEANING CHALK DUST from blackboard erasers was a task for- 
THE NEW SIMPLEX merly saved for the misbehaved schoolboy to do after school hours. 


Electric Eraser Cleaner 























J i 





The punishment was often as great to those who were not guilty but 
still within range of the flying dust. Today a new device, “THE NEW 
SIMPLEX ERASER CLEANER,” driven by a universal motor of a well- 
known make and highest efficiency, operating on any and all electric currents. 
It is provided with nine feet of Underwriters lamp cord made fast to a 
universal plug ready to attach to any convenient lamp socket. Any child, 
with ease (and without any possibility of injury), can thoroughly clean 100 
erasers in fifteen minutes with this machine. The mechanism in both electric 
and hand machines is entirely of steel construction, encased in a neat, strong 
sheet metal box, occupies a very small space and can be moved from one 
room to the other at 
will. 


THE NEW SIMPLEX 


Hand Eraser Cleaner 


The hand machine is 
driven by a handle at- 
tached to a steel shaft 
which propels a series 
of hand-cut gear wheels 
of great power and ef- 
ficiency, yet simple in 
arrangement — impossi- 
ble to wear out or get 
out of order, operating 
the cleaning device in 
the same thorough man- 
ner as does the motor 
drive. With this ma- 
chine any child can thoroughly clean 50 erasers in fifteen minutes. 











CLEANING DEVICE—The cleaning device in the NEW SIMPLEX is made up of sets of 
small wire beaters set between layers of fine bristles, which, when in motion, act in unison, 
beating and brushing the erasers at the same time. This action removes all of the dust 
from the folds of the eraser as well as that on the surface. The strong metal suction fan 
carries the dust to the dust bag which is so attached that it is impossible for dust to escape 





For sale by all School Supply Houses. 


14 E. Jackson Boulevard 





into the room, thus preventing the breathing of this unhealthy dust. 


JAMES LYNN COMPANY 


Write for descriptive circulars. 


Chicago, III. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY. sound a basis of scientific fact as an individual 
(Concluded from Page 26 . 
sal- Have one or more museum cases in the library jedgment can ever have. 
per ) where special teachers may place materials re- = Short-comings of any teacher can at any 
ach- ferred to so that pupils may study the specimens time be given special emphasis and be specially 
non when they are reading about the material in the pointed out if intensive supervision is deemed 
-" books. Distribute other museum cases about preferable. 
ided the corridors. Drawers and cupboards should be 8. Without giving the sense of pure fault- 
5 an provided in the store room for specimens not on finding, which might be the case if the superin- 
= exhibition. | tendent marked each teacher on each point at 
| in- Tint the unoccupied wall space which may be each visit, and thus losing the effect of discrim- 
d in seen above the book shelves and bulletin boards inating criticism in a large impression of trivial- 
some restful soft brown or grey color. It will ity, the entire list of desirable features in good 
_ serve as a good background for pictures, stat teaching work is constantly kept in view. The 
ve uary and flowers. The art classes can help in work of all the teachers of a system becomes 
The making the library attractive not only by pro- automatically standardized. 
hool viding mural decorations but also by designing 9. A discussion of the list of excellences so 
i and lettering bulletin boards, special notices and there may be concurrence of opinion under each 
hes. like small things. point helps any body of teachers to a unity of 
first Plans for high school libraries and their aim and effort unrealizable in other ways. 
is of equipment may be secured from the following 10. The entire work of teacher and superin- 
50 a sOUrCES - tendent are held steadfastly to a true aim. 
onth Chairman of the High School Committee of ee ae 7 
$99. <a? ¥ see 11. Chances and opportunities for pettiness, 
onth the Library Section of the National Education whimeieality, capelee, peteenel wasliienenncall 
\rder Association. : bat me . 
Librarian of the U. S. Bureau of Education, — ——- disposition, oe reduced to a minimum. The 
— Washington, D. C. A Good Type hg cee A pnt ae a eg Panel is used supervisory work wins and holds the esteem and 
ding eatin at tie Kenton Die Medic confidence of the school board just as surely as 
aes tion, 78 East Washington St., Chicago. INVIGORATION THRU SUPERVISION. © ‘he teachers. Mek. 
The secretaries of the State Library Commis- Continued from Page 27 12. The fine spiritual process of inspiration, 
-unt- sions (located at the capital of the state) ean 5. The teacher has trust and confidence in of successful invigoration of effort by definite 
always give information about where help in the superintendent if he uses the plan as here suggestion, is kept true to its nature and pur- 
— this line can be given for a particular state. outlined. Entire candor and straightforward- pose, while the analyzable or separable features 
Bren Many valuable suggestions may be gained by ess on both sides are possible and necessary. of the spiritual process are set forth, just as the 
consulting the recent numbers of the Library Mutual respect, trust, and confidence will result, chemist separates the savor salt as composed of 
have Journal, Public Libraries, the English Journal, and the relation will then be mutually happy chlorine and sodium. 
pals, and the Proceedings of the National Education and helpful. An increasingly intimate co- 13. The system will soon win concurrent sup- 
eet Association. operation will make the system evenly and uni- port of all working under it, and unity of effort, 


Note For the use of photograpl s and plates illustrating 
this article we are indebted to the Library Bureau, Boston, 
and the Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 


formly strong and steady. 


6. The superintendent’s opinion is given as 


concert of aim and purpose, agreement as to the 
worth of results, will secure a gradual coales- 
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ROOM USE. 


intelligent construction. 


of Practical Purpose.”’ 
render maximum service. 


saving equipment. 
Pencil sh 
chine best suited to your needs and order today. 


The “Chicago” $1.00 


Best Dollar Sharpener 
made. Used the world 
over. High-grade, well 
made. Can’t break 
points. Most for the 
Money! 


The “Dexter” $3.50 


Quality hand -feed 
sharpener. Points all 
sized pencils or cray- 
ons. Best by every 
test! 





Hand 
y e rail) 


Ne arp en er - 





OTHER MODELS: Chicago Giant $1.50, 


Junior $2.50, Wizard $3.00, Ideal $5.00, 


Climax $7.50. 
All-quality machines. 
dealer or write direct. 


See your supply 











A Positive Solution 


Pencil Sharpener Problems | 


The “‘APSCO” Line of pencil sharpeners offers a variety of high-grade | 
machines, in both hand feed and automatic styles FOR SCHOOL- | 


And our sharpeners are not a skimped, cheapened or makeshift product. 
They are a worthy monument to scientific design, durable materials and 


Every one of our pencil sharpeners can be truthfully named “A Machine 
Staunch, sturdy and strong — always ready to 


A Pencil Sharpener in Every Classroom. 
School Board officials owe it to scholars and to teachers to furnish time and material 


ing is one of the biggest of schoolroom problems. 
solve it positively and permanently—and at low cost. 





Automatic feed prevents pencil waste. 
Sharpens all size pencils or crayons. 
Automatically stops cutting when de- 
sired point, blunt or fine, is produced. | 
Especially adapted for 
use. Strong, durable. | 


} 
\ The “DANDY” $4.00 | 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL 
SHARPENER Co. 
1500 Garland Bidg., Chicago 


School Board Journal 
| 


Our sharpeners 


Select the type of ma- 


HERE'S A REAL ADJUSTABLE SHADE 
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schoolroom 


FARIBAULT 











HIS is-something entirely new and in a class of its own. 
off the dazzling rays of the sun and at the same time admits 
plenty of daylight. 
One Superintendent says, “Perennial Shades seem to be the most 
efficient and practical shades that I have ever seen.”’ 
We receive complimentary letters almost every day from satisfied users 
We shall be pleased to give you more information. 


PERENNIAL SHADE CO. 


Or, J. W. HULME CO. 


338 Minnesota St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Shuts 


Write 


: MINNESOTA 











cence of all the agents and agencies constituting 
the organization of a system. 

The use of practically this plan in two school 
systems has produced the results here enumer- 
ated. The personal equation is not possibly the 
explanation of the success. It is the definiteness 
of requirements that can be made with the cor- 
responding definiteness of “delivery of the 
goods,” (or the reverse), which constitute the 
strength of the plan, just as rural school stan- 
ardization derives its strength almost wholly 
from the fact that specific points for betterment 
are enumerated and supplant the general pro- 
posal to improve the school. The combined and 
concentrated effort after particular excellences 
is still exertion for good teaching, but it is the 
effort to make the teaching good,” not good in 
general, but good for something, and the some- 
thing is clearly stated. 


QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE 
CREDITS. 


(Continued from Page 29) 
spelling must be the distinguishing characteris- 
tic of the work of grade I. 

12. The quantity of work done by a pupil 
receiving grade I should exceed that done by a 
pupil receiving grade II or ILI. 

The quality of work for this grade should he 
95 per cent perfect. 

All but the number 12 is qualitative, and it 
is a departmental problem. 

These “essential elements” were printed on 
good sized placards and cne placed in each room 
and thoroly explained by the teacher to the 
pupils. 

One trouble encountered was that the pupils 
would do the quantity of work asked for and 
expect to receive quality grades. The teachers 
were then asked to insist that pupils must earn 


the high marks by showing, primarily, superior 
qualitative work. 

Prof. Bailey further says: *The teachers were 
well pleased with the principle of the system, 
but felt that the following changes in admin- 
istering it should be made. (1) If pupils are to 
be given excess credit for superior work, they 
ought to be penalized for inferior work; (2) 
The emphasis in urging pupils to do superior 
work ought to be placed on a higher quality of 
work and not on a greater quantity of work. 
(3) Teachers ought to study their distribution 
of grades and be sure that pupils are assigned 
the credit due them; (4) Pupils should be made 
to compete within their own class.” 

To meet this last point the following ruling 
has been made for this year: “Full credit will 
be given a pupil for a subject chosen from those 
listed for the class one year in arrears. Every 
subject taken two years in arrear of one’s class 
shall be counted toward graduation at the rate 
of .2 unit less than the grade value earned.” 

Here then we see a systematic endeavor to 
apply the system of weighting credits according 
to a scheme of qualitative and quantitative work 
done on the part of the students. 

In conclusion I wish to sum up as briefly a 
possible the arguments for and against the sys- 
tem. At the beginning of this paper I gave the 
arguments favoring the system as presented by 
President Hyde. 
and I shall not repeat them here. 

Prof. Newlon states, “It has perceptibly stim- 
ulated scholarship; and that it aids the bright 
student, desirous of entering the university, an 
opportunity of doing so. Also that there is a 
tendency to demand better work for the excess 
credit.” 

Prof. Johnson says, “It is certainly true that 


These were theoretical only 


good scholarship is in higher esteem among the 
pupils of the school.” 

W. B. Seccor says that a student’s success is 
proportional to his ability and efforts, and a 
premium is placed on thoroness by the adoption 
of this system. 

Prof. Hoblit says of the system: “It is reason- 
able to assume that there will result a better 
understanding in the faculty; better work by 
the students; and a more elevated moral tone in 
the whole school.” 

Prof. Ladd says, “Indeed, I think its adoption 
in secondary schools would be nothing short of 
calamity.” He offers the following points to 
sustain the statement: (1) “It does not suffi- 
ciently take into consideration the value of the 
content and that should not be disregarded.” 
(2) As an incentive, it is both artificial and low. 
So admitted by its best friends in the University 
of North Dakota. (3) As used in the Univer- 
sity’-of North Dakota it places before the stu- 
dents unworthy ideals. (4) It leads to faulty 
methods of study and unsatisfactory results. (5) 
It places the student who receives extra credit 
at a disadvantage in seeking to enter other in- 
stitutions of learning. The credits thus earned 
will not be recognized. (6) It is demoralizing 
to both students and teachers. (7) It is impos- 
sible to form uniform standard corresponding to 
our various grades. There are as many stand- 
ards for each grade as there are instructors. (8) 
It does not secure the student a better 
quality of work.” 

Prof. Newlon states that the bookkeeping is 
He also states that 
a serious objection is that it has a tendency of 


fri ym 


slightly more complicated. 


driving the poor and mediocre student from 


school. However, his own experience shows no 
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Strensth—Organization—Service 


Expert Workmanship— Best Material —Sin- 
cerity of Purpose—Exclusive Devotion to 
Projection—have resulted in maintaining 
the supremacy of Power's 
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product throughout the his- 
tory of the industry. 


AWARDS 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition, Grand Prize, 1915 


HELD BY 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


PIONEERS OF PROJECTION 





Gold Medal, 1913 
Grand Prize, 1914 
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appreciable effect on the percentage of elimi- 
nation. 

Prof. Max F. Meyer sums up the situation 
thus and | has touched the point 
directly: “Credit for quality makes the student. 


believe he 


The more independent of the faculty in the selec 
tion of his methods of obtaining information, 
the brighter he is. That is the crux of the 
matter.” But will it work satisfactorily in our 
high schools? Personally I doubt if it works 
satisfactorily but it is better to suspend judg- 
ment and await further evidence on the subject 
before passing final decision. 

SOME EXAMPLES OF EFFICIENCY IN 

SCHOOL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


(Concluded from Page 19) 
sary to keep a certain sized force all the time. 
Some periods of the year they are not busy, and 
use their time building equipment. In the 
second place, the shop is able to produce work 
at less cost to the board of education because no 
profit charge is figured. 

It is an even question, perhaps, whether the 
repair work is done very much cheaper, but it 
is done much more promptly and efficiently, 
which is worth a great deal,—especially on a 
cold winter’s day when a water pipe is frozen. 

Some of the economies which are possible in 
such a department are interesting and signifi- 
cant. A school wanted several hundred drawing 
boards. A bid came in for 45 cents each. They 
were made in this department for 29 cents each. 
A certain building had to be remodeled, and a 
local contractor bid $650. It was done for $385 
by the board of education men. Every school 
district has accumulations of old desks, books, 
etc. Recently, the chief engineer had all the 
desks brought to his storage room. The old 
desks were scrapped, and the iron sold for $67. 


Many of the good desks are sold to rural dis- 
tricts, and others are refinished and used. The 
value of co-operation between the different de- 
partments is well illustrated by the fact that the 
supply department placed an order for hundreds 
of coat hooks. 
see the order, and remembered that 
barrel of taken from an old building. 
They refinished True, the 
economies are small, but they are large and im- 
The largest item of 
The 
heating plant of an outlying building was over- 
hauled, and a new one installed, valued at ap- 
proximately $4,000. Practically none of it was 
bought new, but was made over from material 
which had been for some reason discarded. 

In the office of the chief engineer is a clerk 
who figures the time and material costs and 
makes up the cost sheets from which the en- 
gineer’s monthly reports are made. Every work- 
man carries with him a “time book” which he 
must fill out upon the completion of each day’s 
work. This is given to the foreman of the shop, 
who checks it up before turning it over to the 
clerk to be charged and filed. In this way an 
accurate cost record is kept. 

Efficiency, then, is the watch-word in all of 
these departments. Mr. Morrill feels that these 
three—the Supply Department, the Bureau of 
Census and Statistics, and the Maintenance 
Department, are examples of up-to-date business 
methods—methods which are commonly fol- 
lowed by many business houses—successfully 
applied to public business. Too often, the work 
of the board of education, being ‘ 3” 


The chief engineer happened to 
he had a 
them 
were and used. 
portant in the aggregate. 
saving in material occurred this summer. 





‘everybody’s 
business, has been “nobody’s,” with waste as the 
natural result. Mr. Morrill has demonstrated 
that the centralization of authority spells effec- 


tiveness in public just as surely as it does in 
private enterprise. 

In conclusion, the business manager’s aim is 
to standardize the supply department, to keep an 
accurate, perpetual census, and to maintain an 
efficient and well organized repair and construc- 
tion force. 

PLAYGROUND SUPERVISION 
(Concluded from Page 20) 
and are providing games that draw the entire 
group into vigorous play. There is a noticeable 
growth of the idea of team work among the 
grade boys. 

The effect of the work on the older boys who 
direct also seems to be good. There is more of 
a “big brother” attitude on the part of the older 
boys toward the younger as a result. The older 
boys are also getting valuable training in lead- 
ership. Without exception, the boys who have 
assisted have shown themselves fully equal to 
the responsibilities of their position. 

HIGH SCHOOL COSTS IN KANSAS CITY. 

(Continued from Page 22) 
cost of $7.00 for solids for an equal credit to the 
student? In other words, are non-solid credits 
worth 2 2/7 times as much as solid credits? 
(To be Concluded) 

THE PURCHASE OF RURAL SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES IN CALIFORNIA. 
(Concluded from Page 24) 
the purchasing agent would lump all the needs 
of all the districts in his county, and request 
bids from the supply houses and manufacturers, 
these latter to ship and bill their goods direct to 
the districts. As we have seen, this method is 
feasible, has saved considerable money to the 
districts, secured better supplies, delivered them 
on time, and prevented extortion, extravagance, 
and waste on the part of the individual districts. 
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Wild Oats for Him. 

Little Walter was always carefully guarded 
against germs. The telephone was sprayed, the 
drinking utensils sterilized, and public convey- 
ances and places were forbidden him. 

“Father,” he said one night, in a tone of des- 
peration, “do you know what I am going to do 
when I grow up?” 

“What?” asked the father, preparing for the 
worst. 

“T am going to eat a germ.” 

The Feminine of It. 

Teacher—Tommy, what is the feminine of the 
masculine “stag” ? 

Tommy (whose mother is a society leader)— 
Afternoon tea, ma’am. 

A Hot Answer. 

A teacher from New York State was a visitor 
in Boston. A native guide was proudly showing 
the stranger historical points of interest. Upon 
seeing the tomb of Samuel Adams, the in- 
structor was moved to unseemly mirth, much to 
the amazement and indignation of her pilot. 
Quickly controlling herself, however, she apol- 
ogized for her laughter and offered the following 
explanation: 

“Last term, I was teaching a grade of sixth 
year pupils about the continent of South Amer- 
ica. When. the day came for examination on 
the subject, I found, in writing the questions on 
the blackboard, that space was limited. So I 
abbreviated the name of the continent. One 
question read, ‘In what zones does S. A. lie? 

“That night, in marking the papers, this start- 
ling answer confronted me: ‘Samuel Adams lies 
in the Torrid Zone!’ ” 

What a Lawyer Needs. 

In preparation for a reading lesson in the 
sixth grade the teacher had written a number 
of the difficult words upon the blackboard. The 
pupils were expected to consult the dictionary 
and to be ready later with the meaning of each. 
One of the words was agility. When the teacher 
called for its meaning the reply came promptly: 

“Quickness.” 

Then the teacher asked what people would 
need agility in their occupations. 

The pupils answered, “Firemen, sailors, police- 
men,” and one small but extremely lively boy 
said, “A lawyer.” 

“Why should a lawyer need agility, John?” 

“He’d need it in his tongue in talking,” 
swered John.—Once-a-Week. 





an- 


The manager of a large Boston schoolbook 
publishing house has a little son who takes a 
great interest in his father’s work. By a coin- 
cidence his regular teacher also presides over 
the Sunday School which the boy attends. Re- 
cently an incident in the Old Testament was 
under discussion and the boy was asked to 
recite. He did—to the teacher’s horror and to 
the great amusement of his dad (who is a friend 
of the teacher). Said the boy: 

Esau was a man who published a book of 
fables and sold the copyright for a measure of 
potash. 


The Reason. 
Oh, that beastly contemptible pupil, 
Quintessence of mischief and malice! 
Could I but get rid of his presence, 
I'd consider my schoolroom a palace. 


He won’t do a thing that I tell him; 
He’s the bane of my very existence; 

And tho I would like to expel him, 
Yet on him I depend for subsistence. 


Do you ask how it is my position 
Depends on this naughty beginner? 
I'll tell you at once, my good hearer— 

A board member’s son is the sinner. 
When Woman Is An Animal. 

“Do animals possess the sentiment of affec- 
tion?” asked the school teacher of the little girl. 

“Yeth, ma’am. Almost always.” 

“Good,” praised the teacher. “Now,” turning 
to a little boy, “tell me what animal has the 
greatest natural fondness for man?” 

The small boy considered carefully, then re- 
turned: “Woman.” 

Sufficient. 

“Bobby,” inquired the mother, “did you wasn 
your face before the music teacher came?’ 

“Yes’m.” 

“And your hands?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“And your ears?” 

“Well, ma,” said Bobby, judicially, “I washed 
the one that would be next to her.”—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 
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Greenness Accounted For. 
Marks: That new member seems pretty green 
for a man who claims to be a college graduate, 


Parks: 
lege. 


Probably it was an agricultural col- 


Educational Publisher—Have you begun your 
proposed textbook ? 

Educator—No, but I can write you an an- 
nouncement for it at any time. 

A Useless Member. 

Unlike most little boys who have never at- 
tended school, little Arthur was tirm in his de- 
termination not to go. Finally his favorite 
Aunt Emma was called in to use her persuasive 
powers in breaking his will. 

“Why, surely, Arthur,” said his aunt, “you 
are going to school with your big sister in the 
fall?” 

“No, I’m not going to school at all,” stead- 
fastly declared the little chap. “I can’t read, 
nor I can’t write, nor I can’t sing; so I’d like 
to know what good I’d be at school!” 

Velocity. 

Teacher—“What is velocity, Johnny ?” 

Johnny—“Velocity is what a fellow lets go of 
a wasp with.” 

Not Backward. 

Country School Teacher — “You notice that 
boy who stands at the foot of his class? Well, 
last summer he was the brightest boy in school.” 


Committeeman—“He is now. I notice the 


foot of the class is nearest the stove.”—Puck. 





j SE 
Teacher: I am teaching your son “first aid.” 


Father of dullest boy in class: 


Better teach him “second aid” instead, ma’am. 


He’s so durn slow he’d never get there in time to use the first.—Life. 
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Educational Trade Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 
place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


None other can receive a 

















ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES 


Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co 
L. O. Draper Shade Co 
Perennial Shade Co 
Walger Awning Co 


ART MATERIALS 


Binney & Smith 
Eagle Pencil Co 
American Crayon Co 
Devoe & Ray nolds 


ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 


Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
American Seating Co 

Peter « Volz Co 


Steel Furniture Co. 
N. J. School & Church Furn. Co 


Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co 
Empire Seating Co. 
AWNINGS 
Walger Awning Co 
BANKING MACHINES 
American Banking Mach. Co. 


BLACKBOARDS COMPOSI- 
TION 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
American Seating Co 
Beaver Board Companies 
BLACKBOARDS NATURAL 
SLATE 
Keenan Structural Slate Co 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
Peckham, Little & Co 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Gregg Publishing Company 
D. C. Heath & Co 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Silver, Burdett & Co 
Christopher Sower Co 
American Book Co 
J B Lippincott Co 
Newson & Co 
Ginn & Co 
Longmans, Green & Co 
Rand McNally & Co 
The Centu:'y Co 
Houghton Mifflin Co 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Albert Pick & Co 
CHEMICALS 
Central Scientific Co 
CLAMPS 
Standard Scientific Co 
CRAYONS 
Binney & Smith 
American Crayon Co 
Peckham, Little & Co 
Peter & Volz 
E. W. A. Rowles Co 
CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Mfg. Co 
DEAFENING 


ibot 


OUILT 
Samuel ¢ 


DESK SURFACING MACHINE 


Wayvell Chappell & Co 
DICTLONARIES 
G. & C. Merriam Co 


DISINFECTANTS 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 
Central City Chemical Co 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT 

E. H. Sheldon & Co 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co 

C. Christiansen 

Leonard Peterson & Co 

Grand Rapids School Equip. Co 

Federal Equipment Co 

Albert Pick & Co 


DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Check Co 
Sargent & Co 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co 
DRAFTING ROOM 
FURNITURE 
E. H. Sheldon & Co 
C. Christiansen 
DRAWING 
Frederick Post Co 


MATERIAL 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons 


If any articles or textbooks 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Glauber Brass Mfg. Co 
20th Century Brass Works 
ENGRAVINGS 

Co 
ERASERS 
Associated Mfrs. Co 

ERASER CLEANERS 
Dudfield Mfg. Co 
James Lynn Co 

FILING CABINETS 

Globe-Wernicke Mfg. Co 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co 

FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
Stand. Electric Time Co 

FIRE ESCAPES 

Minnesota Manufacturers Assn 
Stewart Iron Works 

FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Co 


Premier Eng 


Vonnegut Hdw 
Sargent & Co 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co 
FLAG POLES 
Newark Steel Post Co 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 
FLAGS 
The Chicago Flag & De 
Annin & Co 
H Channon Co 
FLOOR BRUSHES 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co 
FLOOR DEAFENING 
Samuel Cabot 
FLOOR SURFACING 
Wayvell Chappell & Co 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 


Folding Partition Co 


orat. ¢ 


Jas. G. Wilson Corp 
FORGES 
Oliver Machinery Co 


FUMIGATORS 
Central City Chemical Co 
FURNACES 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
Haney School Furniture Co 
Peter & Volz Co 
Steel Furniture Co 
J. School & Church Furn. Co 
Hey wood Bros & W ikefield Co 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Empire Seating Co 
H. Stafford Mfg. Co 
Quaint Art Furniture Co 
Educational Equip. Co 
H. Channon Co 
GAS MACHINES 
Heat. & Light. Co 
GLOBES 
Rand McNally & Co 
Modern School Supply Co 
GRAPHOPHONES 


Columbia Gr 


Detroit 


iphophone Co 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co 

American Playground Device C« 
HEATING APPARATUS 

Amer. Foundry & Furnace ¢ 


HEATERS 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co 
Virginia School Supply Co 
The Waterman Waterbury Co 


INDIVIDUAL TOWELS 


Individual Towel & Cabinet Servi 
Co 
INK-DRY 
ki. W. A. Rowles Co 
INK WELLS 
I. S. Inkwell Co 


Che Tannewitz Works 

American Seating Co 

Squires Inkwell Co 

Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand ¢ 

JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 

Palmolive Soap Co 

Theo B Robertson Products Co 

Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co 

Leonard Peterson & Co 

Columbia School Supply Co 

Federal Equipment Cx¢ 

Grand Rapids School Equip. Co 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES 


Central Scientifie Co 


MACHINE 


LIBRARY SHELVING 
Durand Steel Locker Co 
LIGHTING 


Reflectolyte Co 
Holophane Glass Co.]} 


FIXTURES 


LIME PLASTER 


—_—_—_—— 
Hydrated Lime, Bureau 


LIQUID_FLOOR HARDENER 


L. Sonneborn Sons 


LIQUID SLATING 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co } 
LIQUID SOAP 
Associated Mfrs. Co.4 


Palmolis e Soap Co 


LOCKERS 
Federal Steel Fixture Co 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
Berger Mfg. Co 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 


MACHINERY 


Oliver Machinery Co 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co 
MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 
I H Sheldon & Co 


C. Christiansen 
A. L. Bemis 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co 
Federal Equipment Co 
MAPS 
Rand McNally & Co 
Modern School Supply Co 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 


John Williams, Ine 


METAL LATH 


rrussed Concrete Steel Co 


MICROSCOPES 
Spencer Lens Company 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 

MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES 

Nicholas Power Co 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co 
Victor Animatograph Co 


Community Motion Picture Bureau 


PAINTS-WALL 
Keystone Varnish Co 
PAPER BALERS 
Wenzelmann Mfg. Co 
PAPER TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Co 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
PARTITIONS 


russel Concrete Steel Co 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS 
Eagle Pencil Co 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharp. Co 

PEN MANUFACTURERS 
] igh Pe ne il Co 

PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 

Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
Hill-Standard Co 
American Playground Device Ce 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co 

James B. Clow & Sons 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. ¢ 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 
20th Century Brass Works 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 


Mershon & Morley 

American Portable House Co 
The Armstrong Ce 

Louis Bossert & Sons 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 


American Type I 
Golding Mfg. Co 


PROGRAM CLOCKS 
Standard Electric Time Co 


Eng. & Mfg. ¢ 


ounders Co 


Landis 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 


ACCESSORIES 
Jausch & Lomb Opt. Co 
MelIntosh Stereop. C 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co 
Victor Animatograph Co 
Community Motion Picture Bureau 


RECORD SYSTEMS 


C. F. Williams & Son, Ine 


REINFORCED STEEL 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co 
RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS 
Modern Schovoi Supply Co 


SCHOOL LIGHTING 
teflectolyte Co 
SELF MOISTENING BRUSHES 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co 
SHADE CLOTH 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. 
Walger Awning Co 


SHADE ROLLERS 
Stewart Hartshorn Co 
Walger Awning Co 


SOAP 
Palmolive Soap Co 
SOAP DISPEN SERS 

Palmolive Soap Co. 

STEREOGRAPHS 
Underwood & Underwood 

SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 
TALKING MACHINES 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Co 

TOILET 


Paper Co 


PAPER 
XP. W 
TOILET ROOM FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Co 
TOWER CLOCKS 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
TYPE 


American Type Founders Co 


REFERENCE INDEX 


VARNISH 
Keystone Varnish Co 
VENTILATING APPARATUS 
Amer. Foundry & Furnace Co 
VENTILATORS 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co 
WAGONS 
The Wayne Works 
WAGON HEATERS 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co. 
WALL DEAFENING 
Samuel Cabot 
WALL PAINTS 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co 
WATER COOLERS 
The Waterman Waterbury Co. 
WINDOWS— ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Co. 
WINDOWS—STEEL 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co 
WIRE FENCES 
Stewart Iron Works 
WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
L. O. Draper Co 
WOODWORKING 


Oliver Machinery Co 

Tannewitz Works 

American Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
FE. H. Sheldon & Co 


MACHINERY 


-age Page 
A. P. W. Paper Co 52 Lippincott Co., J. B 73 
American Banking Mach. Co 67 Longmans, Green & Co. 73 
American Book Co 14 Lynn Co . James 77 
American Crayon Co 9 MelIntosh Stereopticon Co 40 
American Foundry & Furn. Co 74 Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 64 
American Playground Device Co 7 Merriam Co., G. & C 13 
American Portable House Co 2 Mershon & Morley Co.... 2 
American Seating Co 55 Miller Vehicle Heater Co... 10 
American Type Founders Co 12 Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co 68 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co 52 Minnesota Mfgrs. Ass'n 12 
American Woodworking Mach. Co. 2. Modern School Supply Co 10 
Annin & Company 10 Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 5 
Armstrong Co , The 2 Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O.. 6 and 51 
Associated Mfgrs. Co 6 Newark Steel Post Co........ . 6 
Austral Window Co ith Cover N. J. School & Church Furn. Co 54 
Automatic Pencil Sharp. Co 78 N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co... 10 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co $1 Newson & Co...... 72 
Beaver Board Cos., The 3 North American Inst 10 
Bemis, A. L 4 Norton Door Check Co 6 
Berger Mfg. Co 64 Oliver Machinery Co 4 
Binney & Smith Co 9 Palmolive Co., The.... 62 
Board of Eucation 72 Parker Schl. Press, Francis W .72 
Bossert & Sons, Louis 2 Peabody School Furn. Co 6 
Cabot, Samuel ith Cover Peckham, Little & Co... 8 
Caxton School Supply Co 6 Peerless Unit Vent. Co 62 
Central City Chemical Co 13. Penna. Struct. Slate Co.. 1 
Central Scientific Co 1 Perennial Shade Co 78 
Century Co., The 72 Peter & Volz Co 4 
Channon Co., H 12 Peterson & Co., Leonard 50 
Chicago Flag & Decorat. Co., The. 6 Pick & Co., Albert 2nd Cover 
Christiansen, C 1 Pitman & Sons, Isaac 72 
Clow & Sons, James B 15 Post Co., Frederick 76 
Columbia Graphophone Co 61 Power Co., Nicholas 79 
Columbia School Supply Co 54 Premier Eng. Co 7 
Community Motion Picture Bu 75 Quaint Art Furniture Co 56 
Detroit Heat. & Light. Co 4 Rand MeNally & Co 72 
Devoe & Raynolds 9 Reflectolyte Co., The 69 
Draper Shade Co., L. O 60 tobertson Products Co., Theo. B 70 
Dudfield Mfg. Co 2 Rowles Co., E. W ~ 
Durand Steel Locker Co 65 Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 14 
kag! Pencil Co 80° «=Russell & I rwin Mfg Co 16 
Educational Equip. Co 56 Sargent & Co 71 
Empire Seating Co 17 Sengbusch Self-Clos. Inkstand Co. .58 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co 18 Sheldon & Co., E. H... 12 
Federal Equip. Co., The 68 Silver, Burdett & Co 14 
Federal Steel Fixture Co 10 Sonneborn Sons, L 1 
Folding Partition Co 74 Sower Co., Christopher 72 
Gillis & Geoghegan 599 Spencer Lens Co 58 
Glauber Brass Mfg. Co 19 Squires Inkwell Co.. os 
Globe-Wernicke Co 12 Stand. Elec. Time Co., The 4th Cover 
Golding Mfg. Co 13 Standard Scientifie Co 8 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co 11 Steel Furniture Co 56 
Gregg Publishing Co 14 Steele Mfg. Co, Oliver C 10 
Handy Supply Co., H. I 10 Stewart Iron Works 6 
Haney School Furn. Co 6 Tannewitz Works, The 13 
Hartshorn Co., Stewart 60 20th Century Brass Works 44 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co 2 Underwood & Underwood 76 
Heath « Co., D . & 14 { Ss Inkwell Co 11 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co 56 Victor Animatograph Co 1s 
Hill-Standard Co 4 Victor Talking Machine Co 39 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 43 Virginia School Supply Co 2 
Holtzer-Cabot Elec. Co., The 62 Vonnegut Hardware Co 11 
Houghton Mifflin Co 72 Walger Awning Co 53 
Hydrated Lime Bureau 66 Wayne Works, The 10 
Individual Towel & Cab. Serv. Co..70 Wayvell Chappell & Co t 
International Harvester Co 10 Wenzelmann Mfg. Co 4 
Johnson Service Co 62 Whitcomb & Boyce 10 
Keenan Struct. Slate Co 1 Williams & Sons, Ine., C. F 63 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 50 Williams, Inc., John 80 
Keystone Varnish Co 40 Wolff Mfg. Co. L 17 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. C. 7 Yawman & Erbe 71 


cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee. Wis. 
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“Standard” Electric Time Equipment Successfully Meets the Most Exact- 
zh uirements of the U.S. Government. 14 Schools and Govt. Bldgs. 
in 


ashington, D. C. are Now Equipped with “Standard” Time Systems 
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McKinley Manual Training School. Western High School. 


SNOWDEN ASHFORD, MUNICIPAL ARCHT., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS ADDITIONAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
United States Bureau of Standards U. S. Senate Office Building Georgetown University Mt. Vernon Seminary 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving Navy Yard Department of the Interior James Ormond Wilson Normal School Bliss Electrical School 


The high quality of ‘‘Standard’’ equipment is the result of years of experience in the manufacture of electric time systems. 

Government experts, architects, school boards and superintendents, know that they can depend upon “‘Standard”’ equip- 
ment to give absolutely satisfactory results. 

Furthermore, the ‘‘Standard’”’ sales and service method gives you helpful co-operation in the planning and installation of 
your time equipment and insures its satisfactory performance after it is installed. 


WRITE TO-DAY TO HOME OFFICE OR NEAREST BRANCH FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


BRANCHES: 50 Church Street 261 Franklin Street Rockefeller Bldg. Brown-Marx Building 341 North Crawford Ave. Marsh-Strong Bldg. 461 Market Street 1513-A Grand Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CLEVELAND BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE ELECTRIC TIME AND FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 


> 













































| FREEPORT SCHOOL, FREEPORT, L. I. 
| Chas. M. Hart, Architect, Bay Shore, N. Y. 





MARYLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, TOWSON, MD 
Parker, Thomas and Rice, Architects 


453 Sets 2B Austral Hardware to Equip the Windows | | SOUND PROOF FLOORS 
of This Building. | | AND PARTITIONS 


TIME TESTED EFFICIENCY | are necessary in all safe and sane schoolhouses, and 
are produced by 


Maryland State Normal School, Towson, Md. | | Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt” 


Nov. 8, 1916. | 


Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 





Gentlemen: | | It breaks up and absorbs the sound waves as no 
The AUSTRAL is the only window in the Administration ] | other deadener can; it is indestructible, uninflam- 

Building of the Maryland State Normal School. Since its [| | mable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, will not 

installation fifteen months ago it has demonstrated its excel- harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 

lence in ventilating the schoolrooms. 


Very truly yours, Re have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.”’— 
, : x RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Sarah E. Richmond, 


Principal. Sample and special brochure on schoolhouse deafening, 
illustrated, sent on request. 


ae eee ||| SAMUEL CABOT, inc.,Sole Mnfrs, Boston, Mass. U.S.A. 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


101 Park Avenue NEW YORK Beware of unsanitary imitations 
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